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ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER, 


THE GREAT MARCHES. 


I. Prologue. 


THAT damp chilly morning 
I left you at Chatham I was 
very sleepy and rather fright- 
ened at the new things I was 
going to do. I imagined war 
as a desperate, continuous 
series of battles, in which I 
should ride along the trenches 
picturesquely haloed with 
bursting shell, varied by in- 
numerable encounters with 
Uhlans, or solitary forest rides 
and immense tiring treks over 
deserted country to distant 
armies. I wasn’t quite sure 
I liked the idea of it all. But 
the sharp morning air, the in- 
terest in training a new motor- 
cycle in the way it should go, 
the unexpected popping-up of 
grotesque salutes of. wee 
gnome -like Boy Scouts, soon 


made me forget the war. A 
series of the kind of little 
breakdowns you always have 
in a collection of new bikes 
delayed us considerably, and 
only a race over greasy setts 
through the southern suburbs, 
over Waterloo Bridge and 
across the Strand, brought us 
to Euston just as the boat- 
train was timed to start. In 
the importance of our new 
uniforms we stopped it, of 
course, and rode joyfully from 
one end of the platform to the 
other, much to the agitation of 
the guard, while I posed de- 
lightfully against a bookstall 
to be photographed by a 
patriotic governess. 

Very grimy we sat down to 
a marvellous breakfast, and 
passed the time reading maga- 
zines and discussing the length 
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of the war. We put it at from 
three to six weeks. At Holy- 
head we carefully took our 
bikes aboard, and settled for 
a cold voyage. We were all 
a trifle apprehensive at our 
lack of escort, for then, you 
will remember, it had not yet 
been proved how innocuous the 
German fieet is in our own 
Seas. 

Ireland was a disappoint- 
ment. Everybody was dirty 
and unfriendly, staring at us 
with hostile eyes. Add Dublin 
grease, which beats the Bel- 
gian, and a crusty garage 
proprietor who only after per- 
suasion supplied us with petrol, 
and you may be sure we were 
glad to see the last of it. The 
road to Carlow was bad and 
bumpy. But the sunset was 
fine, and we liked the little 
low Irish cottages in the 
twilight. When it was quite 
dark we stopped at a town 
with a hill in it. One of our 
men had a brick thrown at 
him as he rode in, and when 
we came to the inn we didn’t 
get a gracious word, and de- 
cided it was more pleasant 
not to be a soldier in Ireland. 
The daughter of the house 
was pretty and passably clean, 
but it was very grimly that 
she had led me through an 
immense gaudy drawing-room, 
disconsolate in dust wrappings, 
to a little room where we could 
wash. She gave us an exiguous 
meal at an extortionate charge, 
and refused to put more than 
two of us up; so, on the advice 
of two gallivanting lancers who 
had escaped from the Curragh 
for some supper, we called in 
the aid of the police, and were 
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billeted magnificently on the 
village. 

A moderate breakfast at an 
unearthly hour, a trouble with 
the starting up of our bikes, 
and we were off again. It 
was about nine when we turned 
into Carlow Barracks. 

We remained at Carlow for 
two or three days. The bar- 
racks consisted of a converted 
farm. Our quarters were com- 
fortable—plenty of mattresses 
and blankets. The food was 
good, and we supplemented it 
by little dinners at the local 
hotel. On the second day we 
were inoculated against typhoid. 
The process wasn’t very pain- 
ful, but the result was peculiar. 
I nearly fainted on parade the 
day after—it was very hot,— 
and our farewell dinner was 
something of a failure. 

We made a triumphant de- 
parture from Carlow, preceded 
down to the station by the 
band of the N.V. We were 
told off to prevent anybody 
entering the station, but all 
the men entered magnificently, 
saying they were volunteers, 
and the women and children 
rushed us with the victorious 
cry, “‘ We’ve downed the p’lice.” 
We steamed out of the station 
while the band played “Come 
back to Erin ” and “God save 
Ireland,” and made an inter- 
minable journey to Dublin. 
At some of the villages they 
cheered, at others they looked 
at us glumly. But the back 
streets of Dublin were patriotic 
enough, and at the docks, which 
we reached just after dark, a 
small, tremendously enthusi- 
astic crowd was gathered to 
see us off. 
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The whole of the Divisional 
Staff, with all their horses, 
were on the Archimedes, and 
we were so packed that when 
I tried to find a place to 
sleep I discovered there was 
not an inch of space left on 
the deck, so I passed an 
uncomfortable night on top 
of some excruciatingly hard 
ropes. 

We cast off about one in 
the morning. The night was 
horribly cold, and a slow dawn 
was never more welcomed. But 
day brought a new horror. The 
sun poured down on us, and 
the smell from the horses 
packed closely below was al- 
most unbearable; while, worst 
of all, we had to go below to 
wash and to draw our rations. 

Then I was first introduced 
to bully. The first tin tastes 
delicious and fills you rapidly. 
You never actually grow to 
dislike it, and many times 
when extra hungry I have 
longed for an extra tin. But 
when you have lived on bully 
for three months (we have not 
been served out with fresh 
meat more than a dozen times 
altogether), how you long for 
any little luxuries to vary the 
monotony of your food. 

On the morning of the third 
day we passed a French de- 
stroyer with a small prize in 
tow, and rejoiced greatly, and 
towards evening we dropped 
anchor off Havre. On either 
side of the narrow entrance 
to the docks there were cheer- 
ing crowds, and we cheered 
back, thrilled, oecasionally 
breaking into the soldier's 


anthem, “It’s a long, long way 
to Tipperary.” 
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We disembarked at a secluded 
wharf, and after waiting about 
for a couple of hours or so—we 
had not then learned to wait— 
we were marched off to a huge 
dim warehouse, where we were 
given gallons of the most de- 
licious hot coffee, and bought 
scrumptious little cakes. 

It was now quite dark, and, 
for what seemed whole nights, 
we sat wearily waiting while 
the horses were taken off the 
transport. We made one vain 
dash for our quarters, but 
found only another enormous 
warehouse, strangely lit, full 
of clattering waggons and 
restive horses. We watched 
with wonder a battery clank 
out into the night, and then 
returned sleepily to the wharf- 
side. Very late we found 
where we were to sleep, a 
gigantic series of wool ware- 
houses. The warehouses were 
full of wool and the wool was 
full of fleas. We were very 
miserable, and a little bread 
and wine we managed to get 
hold of hardly cheered us at 
all. I feared the fleas, and 
spread a waterproof sheet on 
the bare stones outside. I 
thought I should not get a 
wink of sleep on such a 
Jacobean resting-place, but, as 
a matter of fact, I slept like a 
top, and woke in the morning 
without even an ache. But 


those who had risked the 
wool—_—_! 
We breakfasted off the 


strong, sweet tea that I have 
grown to like so much, and 
some bread, butter, and choco- 
late we bought of a smiling 
old woman at the warehouse 
gates. Later in the morning 
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we were allowed into the town. 
First, a couple of us went into 
a café to have a drink, and 
when we came out we found 
our motor-cycles garlanded 
with flowers by two admiring 
flappers. Everywhere we went 
we were the gods of a very 
proper worship, though the 
shopkeepers in their admiration 
did not forget to charge. We 
spent a long, lazy day in 
lounging through the town, 
eating a lot of little meals and 
in visiting the public baths— 
the last bath I was to have, if 
I had only known it, for a 
month. A cheery, little, bust- 
ling town Havre seemed to 
us, basking in a bright sun- 
shine, and the hopes of our 
early overwhelming victory. 
We all stalked about, prospec- 
tive conquerors, and talked 
fluently of the many defects 
of the German Army. 

Orders came in the afternoon 
that we were to move that 
night. I sat up until twelve, 
and gained as my reward some 
excellent hot tea and a bit of 
rather tough steak. At twelve 
everybody was woken up and 
the company got ready to 
move. We motor-cyclists were 
sent off to the station. Fool- 
ishly I went by myself. Just 
outside what I thought was 
the station I ran out of petrol. 
I walked to the station and 
waited for the others. They did 
not come. I searched the station, 
but found nothing except a 
cavalry brigade entraining. I 
rushed about feverishly. There 
was no one I knew, no one 
who had heard anything of my 
company. Then I grew hor- 
ribly frightened that I should 


be left behind. I pelted back 
to the old warehouses, but 
found everybody had left two 
hours ago. I thought the 
company must surely have 
gone by now, and started in 
my desperation asking every- 
body I knew if they had seen 
anything of the company. 
Luckily I came across an en- 
training officer, who told me 
that the company were entrain- 
ing at “Point Six-Hangar de 
Laine,”—three miles away. I 
simply ran there, asking my 
way of surly, sleepy sentries, 
tripping over ropes, nearly 
falling into docks. I do not 
know how long we took to 
entrain, I was so sleepy. But 
the sun was just rising when 
the little trumpet shrilled, the 
long train creaked over the 
points, and we woke for a 
moment to murmur—By Jove, 
were off now,—and I whis- 
pered thankfully to myself— 
Thank heaven I found them at 
last. 


II. The Adwance to Mons. 


We were lucky enough to 
be only six in our compart- 
ment, but, as you know, in a 
French IIIme there is very 
little room, while the seats are 
fiercely hard. And we had 
not yet been served out with 
blankets. Still, we had to 
stick it for twenty-four hours. 
Luckily the train stopped at 
every station of any import- 
ance, so, taking the law into 
our own hands, we got out 
and stretched our legs at 
every opportunity. 

We travelled vid Rouen and 
Amiens to Landrecies. The 
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Signal Company had a train 
to itself. Gradually we woke 
up to find ourselves travelling 
in extraordinarily pretty coun- 
try and cheering crowds. At 
each level crossing the curé 
was there to bless us. If we 
did not stop the people threw 
in fruit, which we vainly en- 
deavoured to catch. A halt, 
and they were round us, be- 
seeching us for souvenirs, load- 
ing us with fruit, and making 
us feel that it was a fine 
thing to fight in a friendly 
country. 

At Rouen we drew up at a 
siding, and sent porters scur- 
rying for bread and butter 
and beer, while we loaded up 
from women who came down 
to the train with all sorts of 
delicious little cakes and 
sweets. We stopped, and 
then rumbled slowly towards 
Amiens. At St Roche we 
first saw wounded, and heard, 
I do not know with what 
truth, that four aviators had 
been killed, and that our 
General, G——, had mysteri- 
ously died of heart failure. 
At Ham they measured me 
against a lamppost, and cere- 
moniously marked the place. 
The next time I passed 
through Ham I had no time 
to look for the mark! It 
began to grow dark, and the 
trees standing out against the 
sunset reminded me of our 
two lines of trees at home. 
We went slowly over bridges, 
and looked fearfully from our 
windows for bursting shells. 
Soon we fell asleep, and were 
wakened about midnight by 
shouted orders. We had 
arrived at lLandrecies, near 
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enough the Frontier to ex- 
cite us. 

I wonder if you realise at 
home what the Frontier meant 
to us at first? We conceived 
it as a thing guarded every- 
where by intermittent patrols 
of men staring carefully to- 
wards Germany and Belgium 
in the darkness, a thing to be 
defended at all costs, at all 
times, to be crossed with 
triumph and recrossed with 
shame. We did not under- 
stand what an enormous, in- 
credible thing modern war 
was—how it cared nothing 
for frontiers, or nations, or 
people. 

Very wearily we unloaded 
our motor bicycles and walked 
to the barracks, where we put 
down our kit and literally fell 
asleep, to be wakened for 
fatigue work. We rose at 
dawn, and had some coffee 
at a little estaminet, where 
a middle-aged dame, horribly 
arch, cleaned my canteen for 
me, “pour l’amour de vous.” 
An excellent breakfast of bacon 
and eggs before establishing 
the Signal Office at the bar- 
racks. A few of us rode off to 
keep touch with the various 
brigades that were billeted 
round. The rest of us spent 
the morning across the road at 
an inn drinking much wine 
and water and planning out 
the war on a forty - year-old 
map. 

In the afternoon I went out 
with two others to prospect 
some roads, very importantly. 
We were rather annoyed to 
lose our way out of the town, 
and were very short with some 
inquisitive small boys, who 
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stood looking over our shoul- 
ders as we squatted on the 
-grass by the wayside studying 
our maps. We had some tea 
at a mad village called Hecq. 
All the inhabitants were old, 
ugly, smelly, and dirty; and 
they crowded round us as we 
devoured a magnificent ome- 
lette, endeavouring to incite us 
to do all sorts of things to the 
German women if ever we 
reached Germany. We re- 
turned home in the late after- 
noon to hear rumours of an 
advance next day. Three of 
us wandered into the Square 
to have a drink. There I first 
tried a new pipe that had been 
given me. The one pipe I 
brought with me I had dropped 
out of the train between 
Amiens and Landrecies. It 
had been quite a little tragedy, 


- a8 it was a pipe for which I 


had a great affection. It had 
been my companion in Switzer- 
land and Paris. 

Coming back from theSquare 
I came across an excited crowd. 
It appears that an inoffensive, 
rather buxom-looking woman 
had been walking round the 
Square when one of her 
breasts cooed and flew away. 
We shot three spies at Land- 
recies. 

At midnight I took my first 
despatch. It was a dark, star- 
less night; very misty on the 
road, From the brigade I was 
sent on to an ambulance—an 
unpleasant ride, because, apart 
from the mist and the dark- 
ness, I was stopped every few 
yards by sentries of the ——, 
a regiment which has now 
about the best reputation of 
any battalion out here. I 


returned in time to snatch a 
couple of hours of sleep be- 
fore we started at dawn for 
Belgium. 

When the Division moves we 
ride either with the column or 
go in advance to the halting- 
place. That morning we rode 
with the column, which meant 
riding three-quarters of a mile 
or so and then waiting for the 
main-guard to come up,—an 
extraordinarily tiring method 
of getting along. 

The day was very hot indeed, 
and the troops who had not yet 
got their marching feet suffered 
terribly, even though the people 
by the wayside brought out 
fruit and eggs and drinks. 
There was murmuring when 
some officers refused to allow 
their men to accept these gifts. 
But a start had to be made 
some time, for promiscuous 
drinks do not increase march- 
ing efficiency. We, of course, 
could do pretty well what we 
liked. A little coffee early in 
the morning, and then any- 
thing we cared to ask for. 
Most of us in the evening dis- 
covered, unpleasantly enough, 
forgotten pears in unthought- 
of pockets. 

About 1.30 we neared Bavai, 
and I was sent on to find out 
about billeting arrangements, 
but by the time they were 
completed the rest had arrived. 
My first ride from Bavai began 
with a failure, as, owing to 
belt-slip, I endeavoured vainly 
to start for half an hour (or 
so it seemed) in the midst of 
an interested but sympathetic 
populace. A smart change 
saw me tearing along the 
road to meet with a narrow 
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escape from untimely death 
in the form of a car, which 
I tried to pass on the wrong 
side. In the evening we re- 
ceived our first batch of pay 
and dined magnificently at an 
hotel. We slept uncomfort- 
ably on straw in a back yard, 
and rose again just before 
dawn. We breakfasted hastily 
at a café, and were off just as 
the sun had risen. 

Our day’s march was to 
Dour, in Belgium, and for us a 
bad day’s mareh it was. My 
job was to keep touch with 
the ——, which were advanc- 
ing along a parallel road to 
the west. That meant riding 
four or five miles across rough 
country roads, endeaveuring to 
time myself so as to reach the 
—— column just when the 
8.0. was passing, then back 
again to the Division, riding 
up and down the column until 
I found our captain. In the 
course of my riding that day I 
knocked down “a civvy” in 
Dour, and bent a foot -rest 
endeavouring to avoid a major, 
but that was all in the day’s 
work, 

The Signal Office was first 
established patriarchally with 
a table by the roadside, and 
thence I made my last journey 
that day to the ——. I found 
them in a village under the 
most embarrassing attentions. 
As for myself, while I was 
waiting, a ocuré photographed 
me, @ woman rushed out and 
washed my face, and children 
crowded up to me, presenting 
me with chocolate and cigars, 
fruit and eggs, until my haver- 
sack was practically bursting. 

When I returned I found the 
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S.O. had shifted to the station 
of Dour. We were given the 
waiting-room, which we made 
comfortable with straw. Op- 
posite the station was a hotel 
where the Staff lived. It was 
managed by a curiously upright 
old man in a threadbare frock- 
coat, bright check trousers, and 
carpet slippers. Nadine, his 
pretty daughter, was tremu- 
lously eager to make us com- 
fortable, and the two days we 
were at Dour we hung round 
the hotel, sandwiching ome- 
lettes and drink between our 
despatches, 


IIT, The Battle of Mons. 


The next day (Aug. 23) I 
was sent out to find General 
G ,» who was somewhere 
near Waasmes. I went over 
nightmare roads, uneven cobbles 
with great pits in them. I 
found him, and was told by him 
to tell the General that the 
position was unfortunate owing 
to a weak salient. We had 
already heard guns, but on my 
way back I heard a distant 
crash, and looked round to find 
that a shell had burst half a 
mile away on a slag-heap, be- 
tween Dour and myself. With 
my heart thumping against my 
ribs I opened the throttle, until 
I was jumping at 40 m.p.h. 
from cobble to cobble, then 
realising that I was in far 
greater danger of breaking my 
neck than of being shot, I 
pulled myself together and 
slowed down to proceed se- 
dately home. 

The second time I went out 
to G I found him a little 
farther back from his former 
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position. This time he was 
on the railway. While I was 
waiting for a reply we had an 
excellent view of German guns 
endeavouring to bring down 
one of our aeroplanes. So little 
did we know of aeroplanes then, 
that the General stepped back 
into shelter from the falling 
bits, and we all stared anxiously 
skywards, expecting every mo- 
ment that our devoted aviator 
would be hit. 

That evening T and I 
rode back to Bavai and beyond 
in search of an errant ammu- 
nition column. Eventually we 
found it and brought news of 
it back to H.Q. I shall never 
forget the captain reading my 
despatch by the light of my 
lamp, the waggons guarded by 
with fixed bayonets ap- 
pearing to disappear shadowy 
in the darkness. We got back 
at 10, and found Nadine 
weeping. We questioned her, 
but she would not tell us 
why. , 

There was a great battle 
very early the next morning, a 
running-about and set, anxious 
faces. We were all sent off in 
rapid succession. I was up 
early and managed to get a 
wash at the stationmaster’s 
house, his wife providing me 
with coffee, which, much to my 
discomfiture, she liberally dosed 
with rum. At 6.30, F 
started on a message to the 
Brigade. We never saw 
him again. At 9.15 three de- 
spatch riders who had gone to 

















the »Q - , and 
the younger B——, had not 
returned. I was sent. Two 
miles out I met O—— with 


B——’s despatches. Neither of 
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them had been able to find the 
I took the despatches 
and sent O—— back to report. 
I went down a road, which I 
calculated ought to bring me 
somewhere on the left of the 
, who were supposed to be 
at Patourages. There were two 
villages on hills, one on each 
side. I struck into the north 
end of the village on my left; 
there was no road to the one 
on my right. I came across a 
lot of disheartened stragglers 
retreating up the hill. I went 
a little farther and saw our 
own firing line a quarter of a 
mile ahead. There was a bit 
of shrapnel flying about, but 
not much. I struck back up 
the hill and came upon a crowd 
of fugitive infantry men, all 
belonging to the Brigade. 
At last I found C——, the 
Brigadier of the , sitting 
calmly on his horse watching 
the men pass. I asked him 
where the was. He did 
not know, but told me signifi- 
cantly that our next halting- 
place was Athis. 

I rode a little farther, and 
came upon his signal officer. 
He stopped me and gave me a 
verbal message to the General, 
telling me that the ap- 
peared to be cut off. As I had 
a verbal message to take back 
there was no need for me to go 
farther with my despatches, 
which, as it appeared later, 
was just as well. I sprinted 
back to Dour, picking my way 
through a straggling column 
of men sullenly retreating. At 
the station I found everybody 
packing up. The General re- 
ceived my message without a 
word, except one of thanks. 
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The right flank of the —— 
has been badly turned. 

Most of our officers have 
been killed. 

Some companies of the 
are endeavouring te cover 
our retreat. 

We viciously smashed all the 
telegraph instruments in the 
office and cut all the wires. It 
took me some time to pack up 
my kit and tie it on my carrier. 
When I had finished, every- 
body had gone. I could hear 
their horses clattering up the 
street. Across the way Nadine 
stood weeping. A few women 
with glazed, resigned eyes, 
stood listlessly round her. Be- 
hind me, I heard the first shell 
crash dully into the far end of 
the town. It seemed to me I 
could not just go off. So I 
went across to Nadine and 
muttered “Nous reviendrons, 
Mademoiselle.” But she would 
not look at me, so I jumped on 
my bicycle, and with a last 
glance round at the wrecked, 
deserted station, I rode off 
shouting, to encourage more 
myself than the others, “Ca 
va bien.” 

I caught up the General, and 
passed him to ride on ahead of 
the Signal Company. Never 
before had I so wished my 
engine to turn more slowly. 
It seemed a shame that we 
motor-cyclists should head the 
retreat of our little column. I 
could not understand how the 
men could laugh and joke. It 





was blasphemous. They ought 
to be cursing with angry faces, 
—at the least, to be grave and 
sorrowful. 

I cut across country to a 
little village called Villers-Pol, 
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where I had heard D.H.Q. was 
to be. There was nobody there 
when I arrived. The sun was 
shining very brightly. Old 
women were sleeping at the 
doors; children were playing 
lazily on the road. Soon one 
or two motor-cyclists dribbled 
in, and about an hour later the 
Signal Company arrived after 
a risky dash along country 
lanes. They outspanned, and 
we, as always, made for the 
inn. 

There was a mother in the 
big room. She was a hand- 
some little woman of about 
twenty-four. Her husband was 
at the war. She asked me why. 
we had come to Villers-Pol. I 
said we were retreating a little 
—pour attaquer le mieux—un 
mouvement stratégique. She 
wept bittérly and loudly, “ Ah, 
my baby, what will they do to 
us? They will kill you, and 
they will ill-treat me so that 
never again shall I be able to 
look my husband in the eyes— 
his brave eyes; but now per- 
haps they are closed in death!” 
There was an older, harsh- 
featured woman who rated the 
mother for her silliness, and, 
while we ate our omelette, the 
room was filled with the clamour 
of them until a dog outside be- 
gan to howl. Then the mother 
went and sat down in a chair 
by the fire and stopped crying, 
but every now and then moaned 
and clasped her baby strongly 
to her breast, murmuring, “ My 
poor baby, my poor baby, what 
shall we do?” 

We lounged about the place 
until a cavalry brigade came 
through. The General com- 
mandeered me to find his trans- 
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port. This I did, and on the 
way back waited for the bri- 
gade to pass. Then for the 
first time I saw that many 
riderless horses were being led, 
that some of the horses and 
many of the men were wounded, 
and that one regiment of lancers 
was pathetically small. It was 
the -—th Cavalry Brigade, 
that had charged the enemy’s 
guns, to find them protected by 
barbed wire. 

Sick at heart I rode back 
into Villers-Pol, and found the 
Signal Company hastily har- 
nessing up. Headquarters had 
been compelled te go farther 
back still—to St Waast, and 
there was nobody, so far as we 
knew, between us and the 
Germans. The order caught 
O—— with his gear down. 
We made a marvellously rapid 
repair, then went off at the 
trot. A mile out, and I was 
sent back to pick up our 
quartermaster and three others 
who were supposed te have 
been left behind. It was now 
quite dark. In the village I 
could not find our men, but dis- 
covered an ambulance column 
that did not know what to do, 
Their horses were dead tired, 
but I advised them strongly to 
get on. They took my advice, 
and I heard at Gerches that 
they left Villers-Pol as the 
Germans entered it. They 
were pursued, but somehow 
got away in the darkness. 

I went on, and at some cross- 
roads in a black forest came 
across a regiment of hussars, 
I told them where their B.H.Q. 
was, and their Colonel muttered 
resignedly, “It’s a long way, 
but we shall never get our 
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wounded horses there to-mor- 
row.” I put two more com- 
panies right, then came across 
a little body of men who were 
vainly trying to get a horse 
attached to a §.A.A. limber 
out of the ditch. It was a 
pitch-black night, and they 
were bravely endeavouring to 
do it without catching a 
glimpse of the horse. I gave 
them the benefit of my lamp 
until they had got the brute 
out. Two more bodies of 
stragglers I directed, and then 
pushed on rapidly to St Waast, 
where I found all the other 
motor - cyclists safe except 
F Two had come on 
carts, having been compelled 
to abandon their motor-cycles. 

0. had been attached to 
the He had gone with 
them to the canal, and had been 
left there with the when 
the had retired to its 
second position. At last no- 
body remained with him except 
a section. They were together 
in a hut, and outside he could 
hear the bullets singing. He 
noticed some queer-looking ex- 
plosives in a corner, and asked 
what they were for. He was 
told they were fuses to blow up 
the bridge over the canal, so 
decided it was time for him to 
quit, and did so with some 
rapidity under a considerable 
rifle fire. Then he was sent up 
to the ——, who were holding 
a ready-made trench across the 
main road. As he rode up he 
tells me men shouted at him, 
“Don’t go that way, it’s dan- 
gerous,” until he grew quite 
frightened ; but he managed to 
get to the trench all right, 
slipped in, and was shown how 
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to crawl along until he reached 
the colonel. 

D—— and S—— were with 
the On the Sunday 
night they had to march to a 
new position more towards 
their right. The Signal Sec- 
tion went astray and remained 
silently on a byroad while 
their officer reconnoitred. On 
the main road between them 
and their lines were some 
lights rapidly moving—Uhlans 
in armoured motor-cars. They 
successfully rejoined, but in 
the morning there was some- 
thing of a collision, and S—— 
bicycle was finished. He got 
hold of a push-bike alongside 
the waggons for some distance, 
finishing up on a limber. 

B—— was sent up to the 
trenches in the morning. He 
was under heavy shell fire when 
his engine seized up. His 
brigade was retreating, and he 
was in the rear of it, so, 
leaving his bicycle he took to 
his heels, and with the Ger- 
mans in sight ran till he caught 
upawaggon. Heclambered on, 
and so came in to St Waast. 

I had not been in many 
minutes when I was sent off to 
our Army H.Q. at Bavai. It 
was a miserable ride. I was 
very tired, the road was full 
of transport, and my lamp 
would not give more than a 
feeble glimmer. 

I got tobedat 14m. About 
3.30 I was called and detailed 
to remain with the rear-guard. 
First I was sent off to find the 
exact position of various bodies 
posted on roads to stem the 
German advance. At one spot 
I just missed a shell-trap. .A 
few minutes after I had left, 
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some of the ——, together with 
a body of the D. cyclists, who 
were stationed three miles or so 
out of St Waast, were attacked 
by a body of Jaegers; who ap- 
peared on a hill opposite. 
Foolishly they disclosed their 
position by opening rifle fire. 
In a few minutes the Jaegers 
went, and to our utter dis- 
comfiture a couple of field-guns 
appeared and fired point-blank 
at 750 yards. Luckily the 
range was not very exact, and 
only a few were wounded — 
those who retired directly 
backwards instead of trans- 
versely out of the shells’ 
direction. 

The H.Q. of the rear-guard 
left St Waast about 5.30. It 
was cold and chilly. What 
happened I do not quite know. 
All I remember was that at a 
given order a battery would 
gallop off the road into action 
against an enemy we could not 
see. So to Bavai, where I was 
sent off with an important de- 
spatch for D.H.Q. I had to 
ride past the column, and 
scarcely had I gone half a 
mile when my back tyre burst. 
There was no time to repair it, 
so on I bumped, slipping all 
over the road. At D.H.Q,, 
which ef course was on the 
road, I borrowed some one 
else’s bicycle and rode back 
by another road. On the way 
I came across T—— filling up 
from an abandoned motor-lorry. 
I did likewise, and then tore 
into Bavai. A shell or two was 


bursting over the town, and I 
was nearly slaughtered by some 
infantrymen, who thought they 
were firing at an aeroplane. 
Dodging their bullets, 1 left 
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the town, and _ eventually not hear it—in which he told 
caught up the H.Q. of the us that there had been a great 
rear-guard. Russian success, and that in 


It was now about 10.30. 
Until five the troops tramped 
on, in a scorching sun, on roads 
covered with clouds of dust. 
And most pitiful of all, between 
the rear-guard and the advance- 
guard shuffled the wounded ; 
for we had been forced to 
evacuate our hospital at Bavai. 
Our men were mad at retreat- 
ing. The Germans had ad- 
vanced on them in the closest 
order. Each fellow firmly be- 
lieved he had killed fifty, and 
was perfectly certain we could 
have held our line to the crack 
of doom. They trudged and 
trudged. The women, who 
had cheerily given us every- 
thing a few days before, now 
with anxious faces timorously 
offered us water and fruit. 

Great ox-waggons full of 


refugees, all in their best 
clothes, came in from side- 
roads. None of them were 


allowed on the roads we were 
retreating along, so I suppose 
they were pushed across the 
German front until they fell 
into the Germans’ hands. 

For us it was column-riding 
the whole day—half a mile or 
so, and then a halt,—heart- 
breaking work. 

Late in the afternoon we 
passed through Le Cateau, a 
bright little town, and came to 
the village of Reumont, where 
we were billeted in a large 
barn. 

We were all very confident 
that evening. We heard that 
we were holding a finely en- 
trenched position, and the 
General made a speech—I did 


the battle of the morrow a 
victory for us would smash the 
Germans once and for all. But 
our captain was more pessi- 
mistic. He thought we should 
suffer a great disaster. Doubt- 
ing, we snuggled down in the 
straw, and went soundly to 
sleep. 


IV. The Battle of Le Cateau. 


The principal thing about 
Le Cateau is that the soldiers 
pronounce it to rhyme with 
Waterloo—Leacatoo—and all 
firmly believe that if the French 
cavalry had come up to help us, 
as the Prussians came up at 
Waterloo, there would have 
been no Germans to fight 
against us now. 

It was a cold misty morning 
when we awoke, but later the 
day was fine enough. We got 
up, had a cheery and exiguous 
breakfast to distant, inter- 
mittent firing, then did a little 
work on our bicycles. I spent 
an hour or so watching through 
glasses the dim movement of 
dull bodies of troops and 
shrapnel bursting vaguely on 
the horizon. Then we were all 
summoned to H.Q., which were 
stationed about a mile out from 
Reumont on the Le Cateau 
road. In front. of us the road 
dipped sharply and rose again 
over the brow of a hill about 
two miles away. On this brow, 
stretching right and left of the 
road, there was a line of poplars. 
On the slope of the hill nearer 
to us there were two or three 
field batteries in action. To 
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the right of us a brigade of 
artillery was limbered up ready 
to go anywhere. In the left, 
at the bottom of the dip, the 
—— was in action, partially 
covered by some sparse bushes. 
A few ambulance waggons and 
some miscellaneous first - line 
transport were drawn up along 
the side of the road at the 
bottom of the dip. To the 
N.W. we could see for about 
four miles over low, rolling 
fields. We could see nothing 
to the right, as our view was 
blocked by a cottage and some 
trees and hedges. On the roof 
of the cottage a wooden plat- 
form had been made. On it 
stood the General and his Chief 
of Staff and our Captain. Four 
telephone operators worked for 
their lives in pits breast-high, 
two on each side of the road. 
The Signal Clerk sat at a table 
behind the cottage, while round 
him, or near him, were the 
motor-cyclists and cyclists. 

About the battle itself you 
know as much as I. We had 
wires out to all the brigades, 
and along them the news would 
come and orders would go. The 
—— are holding their position 
satisfactorily. Our flank is 
being turned. Should be very 
grateful for another battalion. 
We are under very heavy shell 
fire. Right through the battle 
I did not take a single message. 
T took a despatch to the 
—— and returned under very 
heavy shrapnel fire, and for 
this was very properly men- 
tioned in despatches. 

How the battle fluctuated I 
cannot now remember. But 
I can still see those poplars 
almost hidden in the smoke of 
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shrapnel. I can still hear the 
festive crash of the Heavies as 
they fired slowly, scientifically, 
and well, From 9 to 12.30 
we remained there kicking our 
heels, feverishly calm, cracking 
the absurdest jokes, Then the 
word went round that on our 
left things were going very 
badly. Two battalions were 
hurried across, and then, of 
course, the attack developed 
even more fiercely on our right. 

Wounded began to come 
through — none groaning, but 
just men with their eyes 
clenched and great crimson 
bandages. 

An order was sent to the 
transport to clear back off the 
road, There was a momentary 
panic. The waggons came 
through at the gallop and 
with them some frightened foot- 
sloggers, hanging on and run- 
ning for dear life. Wounded 
men from the firing line told 
us that the shrapnel was un- 
bearable in the trenches. 

A man came galloping up 
wildly from the Heavies. They 
had run out of fuses. Already 
we had sent urgent messages 
to the ammunition lorries, but 
the road was blocked and they 
could not get up to us. So 
B—— was sent off with a 
haversack — mine — to fetch 
fuses and hurry up the lorries. 
How he got there and back in 
the time that he did, with the 
traffic that there was, I cannot 
even now understand. 

It was now about two o’clock, 
and every moment the news 
that we heard grew worse 
and worse, while the wounded 
poured past us in a continuous 
stream. I gave my water- 
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bottle to one man who was 
moaning for water. A horse 
came galloping along. Across 
the saddle-bow was a man with 
a bloody scrap of trouser in- 
stead of a leg, while the rider, 
who had been badly wounded 
in the arm, was swaying from 
side to side. 

A quarter of an hour before 
the brigade on our right front 
had gone into action on the 
crest of the hill. Now they 
streamed back at the trot, all 
telling the tale—how, before 
they could even unlimber, shells 
had come crashing into them. 
The column was a lingering 
tragedy. There were teams 
with only a limber and without 
a gun. And you must see it 
to know what a _ twistedly 
pathetic thing a battery team 
and limber without a gun is. 
There were bits of teams and 
teams with only a couple of 
drivers. The faces of the men 
were awful. I smiled at one or 
two, but they shook their heads 
and turned away. One sergeant 
as he passed was muttering to 
himself, as if he were repeat- 
ing something over and over 
again so as to learn it by 
rote—‘My gun, my gun, my 
gun ! ” 

At this moment an order 
came from some one for the 
motor-cyclists to retire to the 
farm where we had slept the 
night. The others went on 
with the crowd, but I could 
not start my engine. After 
trying for five minutes it 
seemed to me absurd to retreat, 
so I went back and found that 
apparently nobody had given 
the order. The other motor- 
cyclists returned one by one as 
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soon as they could get clear, 
but most of them were carried 
on right past the farm. 

A few minutes later there 
was a great screaming crash 
overhead—shrapnel. I dropped 
down on one knee—I do not 
know whether with fright or 
from concussion, Then I ran 
to my bicycle and stood by 
waiting for orders. 

The General suggested mildly 
that we might change our 
headquarters. There was a 
second crash. We all retired 
about 200 yards back up the 
road. There I went to the 
captain in the middle of the 
traffic and asked him what I 
shoulddo. He told us to get out 
of it as we could not do anything 
more—‘‘You have all done 
magnificently ””—then he gave 
me some messages for our 
subaltern. I shouted, “So 
long, sir,” and left him, not 
knowing whether I should ever 
see him again. I heard after- 
wards that he went back when 
all the operators had fled and 
tried to get into communication 
with our Army H.Q. 

Just as I had started up my 
engine another shell burst 
about 100 yards to the left, and 
a moment later a big waggon 
drawn by two maddened horses 
came dashing down into the 
main street. They could not 
turn, so went straight into the 
wall of a house opposite. There 
was @ dull crash and a squirm- 
ing heap piled up at the edge of 
the road. 

I pushed through the traffic 
a little and came upon a cap- 
tain and a subaltern making 
their way desperately back. I 
do not know who they were, 
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but I heard a scrap of what 
they said— 

“We must get back for it,” 
said the captain. 

“We shall never return,” 
replied the subaltern gravely. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the 
captain, 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” echoed 
the subaltern. 

But I do not think the gun 
could have been saved. 

About six of us collected in 
a little bunch at the side of the 
road. On our left we saw a 
line of infantry running. The 
road itself was impassable. So 
we determined to strike off to 
the right. I led the way, and 
though we had not the re- 
motest conception whether we 
should meet British or German, 
we eventually found our way to 
—— Army H.Q. 

I have only a dim remem- 
brance of what happened there. 
I went into the signal - office 
and reported that, so far as I 
knew, the Division was in 
flight along the Reumont-Saint 
Quentin road. 

It now began to rain. 

Soon the column came pour- 
ing past, so miserably and 
so slowly,—lorries, transport, 
guns, limbers, small batches of 
infantrymen, crowds of strag- 
glers. All were cursing the 
French, for right through the 
battle we had expected the 
Freneh to come up on our right 
wing. There had been a whole 
corps of cavalry a few miles 
away, but in reply to our 
urgent request for help their 
general had reported that his 
horses were too tired. How 
we cursed them and cursed 
them. 
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After a weary hour’s wait 
our subaltern came up, and, at 
my request, sent me to look for 
the captain. I found him 
about two miles this side of 
Reumont, endeavouring vainly 
to make some sort of ordered 
procession out of the almost 
comically patchwork medley. 
Later I heard that the last four 
hundred yards of the column 
had been shelled to destruction 
as it was leaving Reumont, and 
a tale is told—probably without 
truth — of an officer shooting 
the driver of the leading motor- 
lorry in a hopeless endeavour 
to get some ammunition into 
the firing line. 

I scooted back and told the 
others that our captain was 
still alive, and a little later we 
pushed off into the flood. It 
was now getting dark, and the 
rain, which had held off for a 
little, was pouring down. We 
felt like the Egyptians when the 
Belgian touch was done at the 
Red Sea. 

Finally, we halted at a tiny 
cottage, and the Signal Com- 
pany outspanned. 

We tried to make ourselves 
comfortable in the wet by hid- 
ing under damp straw and 
putting on all available bits of 
clothing. But soon we were 
all soaked to the skin, and it 
was so dark that horses 
wandered perilously near. 
One hungry mare started eat- 
ing the straw that was cover- 
ing my chest. That was 
enough. Desperately we got 
up to look round for some 
shelter, and O——, our cham- 
pion “scrounger,” discovered a 
chicken-house. It is true there 
were nineteen fowls init. They 
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died a silent and, I hope, a 
painless death. 

The order came round that 
the motor-cyclists were to 
spend the night at the cottage 
—the roads were utterly and 
hopelessly impassable — while 
the rest of the company was 
to go on. So we presented 
the company with a few fowls 
and investigated the cottage. 

It was a startling place. In 
one bedroom was a lunatic hag 
with some food by her side. 
We left her severely alone. 
Poor soul, we could not move 
her! In the kitchen we dis- 
covered coffee, sugar, salt, and 
onions. With the aid of our 
old Post Sergeant we plucked 
some of the chickens and put 
on a great stew. I made a 
huge basin full of coffee. 

The others, dead tired, went 
to sleep in a wee loft. I could 
not sleep. I was always seeing 
those wounded men passing, 
passing, and in my ear—like 
the maddening refrain of a 
musical comedy ditty—there 
was always murmuring— 
“We shall never return. It 
doesn’t matter.” Outside was 
the clink and clatter of the 
column, the pitiful curses of 
tired men, the groaning roar 
of the motor-lorries as they 
toiled up the slope. 

And I, too tired to sleep, too 
excited to think, sat sipping 
thick coffee the whole night 
through, while the things that 
were happening soaked into 
me like petrol into a rag. 
About two hours before dawn 
I pulled myself together and 
climbed into the loft for forty 
minutes’ broken slumber. 

An hour before dawn we 
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wearily dressed. The others 
devoured cold stew, and im- 
mediately there was the faintest 
glimmering of light we went 
outside. The column was still 
passing,—such haggard, broken 
men! The others started off, 
but for some little time I could 
not get my engine to fire, 
Then I got going. Quarter 
of a mile back I came upon 
a little detachment of the —— 
marching in perfect order, with 
a cheery subaltern at their 
head. He shouted a greeting 
in passing. It was U-——, a 
great friend of mine at Oxford. 
Seeing the , I learnt for 
the first time that the —— 
Division was helping to make 
up our dolorous column, 

I cut across country, running 
into some of our cavalry on the 
way. It was just light enough 
for me to see properly when my 
engine gibbed. I cleaned a 
choked petrol pipe, lit a briar 
—never have I tasted any- 
thing so good—and pressed on. 

Very bitter I felt, and when 
nearing Saint Quentin, some 
French soldiers got in my 
way. I cursed them first in 
French, then in German, and 
finally in good round English 
oaths for cowards, and I know 
not what. They looked very 
startled and recoiled into the 
ditch. I must have looked 
alarming—a gaunt, dirty, un- 
shaven figure towering above 
my motor-cycle, without hat, 
bespattered with mud, and eyes 
bright and weary for want of 
sleep. How I hated the 
French! I hated them be- 
cause, as I then thought, they 
had deserted us at Mons and 
again at Le Cateau; I hated 
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them because they had the privi- 
lege of seeing the British Army 
in confused retreat; I hated 
them because their roads were 
very nearly as bad as the roads 
of the Belgians. So, wet, 
miserable, and angry, I came 
into Saint Quentin just as the 
sun was beginning to shine a 
little. 


V. The Retreat. 


It was the morning of the 
27th when we draggled into 
Saint Quentin. We managed to 
get some cakes and coffee, then 
off again to a little village the 
other side called Caestre. There 
we unharnessed and took refuge 
from the gathering storm under 
a half-demolished haystack. 
The Germans didn’t agree to 
our remaining for more than 
fifty minutes. Orders came for 
us to harness up and move on. 
I was left behind with the 
H.Q.S., and was sent a few 
minutes later to Army 
H.Q. at Ham, a ride of about 
fifteen miles. On the way I 
stopped at an inn and dis- 
covered there three or four of 
our motor-cyclists, whe had 
cut across country, and an 
officer. The officer told us 
how he had been sent on to 
construct trenches at Le 
Cateau. It seems that al- 
though he enlisted civilian 
help, he had neither the time 
nor the men to construct more 
than very makeshift affairs, 
which were afterwards but 





slightly improved by the men 
who occupied them. 

Five minutes and I was on 
the road again. It was an 
easy run, something of a joy- 
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ride until, nearing Ham, I ran 
into a train of motor-lorries, 
which of all the parasites that 
infest the road are the most 
difficult to pass. Luckily for 
me they were travelling in the 
opposite direction to mine, so 
I waited until they passed and 
then rode into Ham and de- 
livered my message. 

The streets of Ham were 
almost blocked by a confused 
column retreating through it. 
Officers stationed at every 
corner and bend were doing 
their best to reduce it to some 
sort of order, but with little 
success. 

Returning I was forced into 
a byroad by the column, lost 
my way, took the wrong road 
out of the town, but managed 
in about a couple of hours to 
pick up the Signal Co., which 
by this time had reached the 
Chateau at Oleezy. 

There was little rest for us 
that night. Twice I had to 
run into Ham. The road was 
bad and full of miscellaneous 
transport. The night was 
dark, and a thick mist clung to 
the road. Returning the second 
time, I was so weary that I 
jogged on about a couple of 
miles beyond my turning before 
I woke up sufficiently to realise 
where I was. 

The next morning we were 
off beforedawn. So tired were 
we that I remember we simply 
swore at each other for nothing 
at all. We waited, shivering 
in the morning cold, until the 
column was well on its way. 
Then we followed. I have 
written, I think, of how we 


passed men of the —— who had 
been three days on outpost 
2T 
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duty with nothing but a 
biscuit and a half apiece, and 
how they broke their ranks to 
snatch at some rotten meat 
lying by the roadside, and 
gnawed it furiously as they 
marched along until the blood 
ran down from their chins on 
to their jackets. 

I shall never forget how our 
General saw a batch of 
stragglers trudging listlessly 
along the road. He halted 
them. Some more came up 
until there was about a com- 
pany in all, and with one piper. 
He made them form fours, put 
the piper at the head of them. 
“Now, lads, follow the piper, 
and remember Scotland”; and 
they all started off as pleased 
as Punch with the tired piper 
playing like a hero. 

I was sent on to fill up with 
petrol wherever I could find it. 
I was forced to ride on for 
about four miles to some cross- 
roads. There I found a staff- 
car that had some petrol to 
spare. It was now very hot, 
so I had a bit of a sleep on the 
dusty grass by the side of the 
road, then sat up to watch 
lazily the whole of the 
Army pass. 

The troops were quite cheer- 
ful and on the whole marching 
well, There were a large 
number of stragglers, but the 
majority of them were not men 
who had fallen out, but men 
who had become separated 
from their battalions at Le 
Cateau. A good many were 
badly footsore. These were 
being crowded into lorries and 
cars. 

There was 
desolate figure. 


one solitary 
He was evi- 
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dently a reservist, a feeble 
little man of about forty, with 
three days’ growth on his chin, 
He was very, very tired, but 
was struggling along with an 
unconquerable spirit. I gave 
him a little bit of chocolate I 
had; but he wouldn’t stop to 
eat it. “I can’t stop. If I 
does, I shall never get there.” 
So he chewed it, half-choking, 
as he stumbled along. I went 
a few paces after him. Then 
Captain D—— came _ up, 
stopped us and put the poor 
fellow in a staff-car and sent 
him along a few miles in 
solitary grandeur, more nervous 
than comfortable. 

Eventually the company 
came along and I joined. Two 
miles along we came to a big- 
gish town with white houses 
that simply glared with heat. 
My water-bottle was empty, so 
I humbly approached a good 
lady who was doling out cider 
and water at her cottage door. 
It did taste good! A little 
farther onI gave up my bicycle 
to B , who was riding in 
the cable-cart. I dozed, then 
went fast off to sleep. 

When I awoke it was quite 
dark, and the column had 
halted. The order came for 
all, except the drivers, to dis- 
mount and proceed on foot. 
It appears that the bridge 
ahead was considered unsafe, 
so waggons had to go across 
singly. 

I walked on into the village, 
Les Pommeroys. There were 
no lights, and the main street 
was illuminated only by the 
lanterns of officers seeking 
their billets. An A.S.C. officer 
gave me a lift. Our H.Q. 
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were right the other end of 
the town. I found them, 
stumbled into a loft, and 
dropped down for a sleep. 
We were called fairly late. 
We took breakfast slowly and 
luxuriously. I was looking 
forward to a slack lazy day in 
the sun, for we were told that 
we had for the moment out- 
distanced the gentle Germans. 
But my turn came round hor- 
ribly soon, and I was sent off 
to Compiégne with a message 
for G.H.Q., and orders to find 
our particularly elusive Div. 
Train. It was a gorgeous 
ride along a magnificent road, 
through the great forest, and 
I did the twenty odd miles in 
forty odd minutes. G.H.Q. 
was installed in the Palace. 
Everybody seemed very clean 
and lordly, and for a moment 
I was ashamed of my dirty, 
Then I 


ragged, unshorn self. 
realised that I was “from the 
Front”—a magic phrase to 
conjure with for those behind 


the line—and swaggered 
through long corridors. 
After delivering my message 
I went searching for the Div. 
Train. First, I looked round 
the town for it, then I had 
wind of it at the station, but 
at the station it had departed 
an hour or so before. I re- 
turned to G.H.Q., but there 
they knew nothing. I tried 
every road leading out of the 
town. finally, having no 
map, and consequently being 
unable to make a_ really 
thorough search, I had a 
drink, and started off back. 
When I returned I found 
everybody was getting ready 
to move, so I packed up. This 
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time the motor-cyclists rode in 
advance of the column. About 
two miles out I found that the 
others had dropped behind out 
of sight. I went on into Car- 
lepont, and made myself useful 
to the Billeting Officer. The 
others arrived later. It seems 
there had been a rumour of 
Uhlans on the road, and they 
had come along fearfully. 

The troops marched in, sing- 
ing and cheering. It was un- 
believable what half a day’s 
rest had done for them. Of 
course you must remember 
that we all firmly believed, 
except in our moments of 
deepest despondency, first, 
that we could have held the 
Germans at Mons and Le 
Cateau if the French had not 
“deserted” us, and second, 
that our retreat was merely 
a “mouvement stratégique ”— 
and that reminds me—— 

On the way from Bavai to 
Le Cateau I was riding along 
more or less by myself, in a 
gap that had been left in the 
column, A curé stopped me. 
He was a very tall, very thin 
young man, with a hasty 
frightened manner. Behind 
him was a flock of panic- 
stricken, chattering old women. 
He asked me if there was any 
danger. Not that he was 
afraid, he said, but just to 
satisfy his people. I answered 
that none of them need trouble 
to move, first, because then I 
was too ashamed to say we 
were retreating, and second, 
because I had a subtle eye on 
the congestion of the roads. 
I have sometimes wondered 
what that tall, thin curé, with 
the sallow face and the fright- 
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ened eyes, said about me when, 
twelve hours later, the German 
advance - guard triumphantly 
defiled before him. 

To return to Carlepont. 

There was nothing doing at 
the Signal Office, so we went 
and had some food—cold sau- 
sage and coffee. Our hostess 
was buxomand hilarious. There 
was also a young girl about the 
place, Héléne. She was of a 
middle size, serious and dark, 
with a mass of black lustreless 
hair. She could not have been 
more than nineteen. Her baby 
was put to bed immediately we 
arrived. We loved them both, 
because they were the first 
women we had met since Mons 
who had not wanted to know 
why we were retreating and 
had not received the same 
answer—“ mouvement straté- 
gique pour attaquer le mieux.” 


I had a long talk that night 
with Héléne as she stood at 


her door. Behind us the dark 
square was filled ‘with dark 
sleeping soldiers, the noise of 
snering and the occasional 
clatter of moving horses. 
Finally, I left her and went to 
sleep on the dusty boards of an 
attic in the Chateau. 

We were called when it was 
still dark and very cold. I was 
vainly trying to warm myself 
at a feeble camp fire when the 
order came to move off—with- 
out breakfast. The dawn was 
just breaking when we set out 
—to halt a hundred yards or 
so along. There we shivered 
for half an hour with nothing 
but a pipe and a scrap of 
chocolate that had got stuck at 
the bottom of my greatcoat 
pocket. Finally, the motor- 
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cyclists, to their great relief, 
were told that they might go 
on ahead. The younger B—— 
and I cut across a country to 
get away from the column. 
We climbed an immense hill in 
the mist, and proceeding by a 
devious route eventually bustled 
into Attichy, where we found a 
large and dirty inn containing 
nothing but some bread and 
jam. The column was scheduled 
to go ten miles farther, but 
“the situation being favour- 
able” it was decided to go no 
farther. Headquarters were 
established by the roadside, 
and I was sent off to a jolly 
village right up on the hill to 
halt some sappers, and then 
back along the column to give 
the various units the names of 
their billets. 

The next day was a joyous 
ride. We went up and down 
hills to a calm, lazy little village, 
Haute Fontaine. There we took 
a wrong turning and found our- 
selves in a blackberry lane, It 
was the hottest, pleasantest of 
days, and forgetting all about 
the more serious things—we 
could not even hear the guns— 
we filled up with the softest, 
ripest of fruit. Three of us rode 
together, D——, the younger 
B——, and myself. I don't 
know how we found our way. 
We just wandered on through 
sleepy, cobbled villages, along 
the top of ridges with great 
misty views and by quiet 
streams. Just beyond a vil- 
lage stuck on to the side of a 
hill, we came to a river, and 
through the willows we saw 4 
little church. It was just like 
the Happy Valley that’s over 
the fields from Burford. 
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We all sang anything we 
could remember as we rattled 
along. The bits of columns 
that we passed did not damp 
us, for they consisted only of 
transport, and transport can 
never be tragic—even in a 
retreat. The most it can do is 
to depress you with a sense of 
unceasing monotonous effort. 

About three o’clock we came 
to a few houses—Béthancourt. 
There was an omelette, coffee, 
and pears for us at the inn. 
The people were frightened. 

Why are the English retreat- 
ing? Are they defeated? 

No, it is only a strategical 
movement. 

Will the dirty Germans pass 
by here? We had better 
pack up our traps and fly. 

We were silent for a moment, 
then I am afraid I lied blandly. 

Oh no, this is as far as we go. 

But I had reckoned without 
my host, a lean, wiry old fellow, 
a bit stiff about the knees. 
First of all he proudly showed 
me his soldier’s book—three 
campaigns in Algeria. A crowd 
of smelly women pressed round 
us—luckily we had finished our 
meal—while with the help of a 
few knives and plates he ex- 
plained exactly what a stra- 
tegical movement was, and 
demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody except our- 
selves that the valley we were 
in was obviously the place 
“pour reculer le mieux.” 

We had been told that our 
H.Q. were going to be at a 
place called Béthisy St Martin, 
so on we went. A couple of 
miles from Béthisy we came 
upon a billeting party of officers 
sitting in the shade of a big 
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tree by the side of the road. 
Had we heard that the Ger- 
mans were at Compiégne, three 
miles or so over the hill? No, 
we hadn’t. Was it safe to goon 
into Béthisy? None of us had 
an idea. We stopped and ques- 
tioned a “civvy” push-cyclist. 
He had just come from Béthisy 
and had seen no Germans. The 
officers started arguing whether 
or no they should wait for an 
escort. We got impatient and 
slipped on. Of course there was 
nothing in Béthisy except a 
wide-eyed population, a selec- 
tion of smells, and a vast con- 
gregation of chickens. The 
other two basked on some hay 
in the sun, while I went back 
and pleased myself immensely 
by reporting to the officers who 
were timorously trotting along 
that there wasn’t a sign of a 
Uhlan. 

We rested a bit. One of us 
suggested having a look round 
for some Uhlans from the top 
of the nearest hill. It was a 
terrific climb up a narrow 
track, but our bicycles brought 
us up magnificently. From 
the top we could see right 
away to the forest of Com- 
piégne, but a judicious bit of 
scouting produced nothing. 

Coming down we heard from 
a passing car that H.Q. were 
to be at Crépy-en-Valois, a 
biggish old place about four 
miles away to the south the 
other side of Béthancourt. We 
arrived there just as the sun 
was going to set. It was a 
confusing place, crammed full 
of transport, but I found my 
way to our potential H.Q. 
with the aid of a joyous little 
flapper on my carrier. 
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Then I remembered I had 
left my revolver behind on the 
hill above Béthisy. Just before 
I started I heard that there 
were bags of Uhlans coming 
along over the hills and 
through the woods. But there 
was nothing for it but to go 
back, and back I went. It 
was 2 bestial climb in the dusk. 
On my way back I saw some 
strange-looking figures in the 
grounds of a chateau. So I 
opened my throttle and thun- 
dered past. 

Later I found that the figures 
belonged to the rest of the 
motor - cyclists. The chateau 
ought to have been our H.Q., 
and arriving there they had 
been entertained to a sit-down 
tea and a bath. 

We had a rotten night— 
nothing between me and a cold, 
hard tiled floor except a water- 
proof sheet, but no messages. 

We woke very early to the 
noise of guns. The Ger- 
mans were attacking vigor- 
ously, having brought up 
several brigades of Jaegers by 
motor-bus. The was on 
our left, the was holding 
the hill above Béthancourt, and 
the was scrapping away 
en the right. The guns were 
ours, as the Germans didn’t 
appear to have any with them. 
I did a couple of messages out 
to the The second time 
I came back with the news 
that their left flank was being 
turned, 

We got away from Crépy 
with the greatest success. The 

slaughtered a few hun- 
dred Germans who en- 
deavoured to charge up a hill 
in the face of rifle and Maxim 
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and shell fire, and collared a 
car full of German staff officers, 
It was a jolly little ambush, 
and every officer was shot. 
The didn’t take any 
prisoners unless they were com- 
pelled to. The gentle Germans 
don’t encourage it. Too often 
hands up means a_ villain 
volley. 

We jogged on to Nanteuil, 
all of us very pleased with 
ourselves, particularly the —— 
who were loaded with spoils, 
and a billeting officer who, 
running slap into some Uhlans, 
had been fired at all the way 
from 50 yards’ range to 600 
and hadn’t been hit. 

I obtained leave to give a 
straggler a lift of a couple of 
miles. He was embarrassingly 
grateful. The last few miles 
was weary work for the men. 
Remember they had marched 
or fought, or more often both, 
every day since our quiet night 
at Landrecies. The road, too, 
was the very roughest pavé, 
though I remember well a little 
forest of bracken and pines we 
went through. Being a jour- 
nalist, I murmured “Scottish,” 
being tired I forgot it from the 
moment after I saw it until 
now. 

There was no rest at Nan- 
teuil. I took the Artillery 
Staff Captain round the bri- 
gades on my carrier, and did 
not get back until 10. A bit 
of hot stew and a post-card 
from home cheered me, I 
managed a couple of hours’ 
sleep. 

We turned out about 3. It 
was quite dark and bitterly 
cold. Very sleepily indeed we 
rode along an exiguous path 
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by the side of the cobbles. The 
sun had risen, but it was still 
cold when we rattled into that 
diabolical city of lost souls, 
Dammartin. 

Nobody spoke as we entered. 
Indeed there were only a few 
haggard, ugly old women, each 
with a bit of a beard and a 
large goitre. One came up to 
me and chattered at me, Then 
suddenly she stopped and 
rushed away, still gibbering. 
We asked for a restaurant. A 
stark, silent old man, with a 
goitre, pointed out an estami- 
net. There we found four 
motionless men, who looked up 
at us with expressionless eyes. 
Chilled, we withdrew into the 
street. Silent, melancholy 


soldiers — the H.Q. of some 
army or division—were march- 
ing miserably out, We battered 


at the door of a hotel for 
twenty minutes. We stamped 
and cursed and swore, but no 
one would open. Only a hide- 
ous and filthy crowd stood 
round, and not one of them 
moved a muscle. Finally, we 
burst into a bare little inn, and 
had such a desolate breakfast 
of sour wine, bread, and bully. 
We finished as soon as we could 
to leave the nightmare place. 
Even the houses were gaunt 
and ill-favoured. 

On our way out we came 
across a deserted motor-cycle. 
Some one suggested sending it 
on by train, until some one else 
remarked that there were no 
trains, and this was fifteen 
miles from Paris. 

We eut across country, re- 
joined the column, and rode 
with it to Vinantes, passing on 
the way a lost motor-lorry, 
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The driver was tearing his 
hair in an absolute panic. We 
told him the Germans were 
just a few miles along the 
road; but we wished we 
hadn’t when, in hurriedly re- 
versing to escape, he sent a 
couple of us into the ditch. 

At Vinantes we “requisi- 
tioned” a car, some chickens, 
and a pair of boots. There 
was @ fusty little tavern down 
the street, full of laughing 
soldiers. In the corner a fat, 
middle-aged woman sat weep- 
ing quietly on a sack. The 
host, sullen and phlegmatic, 
answered every question with 
a shake of the head and a mut- 
tered “N’importe.” The money 
he threw contemptuously on 
the counter. The soldiers 
thought they were spies. “As 
speaking the langwidge,” I 
asked him what the matter 
was. 

“They say, sir, that this vil- 
lage will be shelled by the 
cursed Germans, and the 
order has gone out to 
evacuate.” 

Then, suddenly, his face be- 
came animated, and he told me 
volubly how he had been born 
in the village, how he had been 
married there, how he had kept 
the estaminet for twenty years, 
how all the leading men of 
the village came of an even- 
ing and talked over the 
things that were happening in 
Paris. 

He started shouting, as men 
will— 

“What does it matter what 

I sell, what I receive? 
What does it matter, for 
have I not to leave all 
this?” 
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Then his wife came up and 
put her hand on his arm— 

“Now, now; give the gentle- 

men their beer.” 

I bought some cherry brandy 
and came away. 

I was sent on a couple of 
messages that afternoon: one 
to trace a telephone wire to 
a deserted station with nothing 
in it but a sack of excellent 
potatoes, another to an officer 
whom I could not find. I 
waited under a tree eating 
somebody else’s pears until 
I was told he had gone mad, 
and was wandering aimlessly 
about. 

It was a famous night for 
me. I was sent off to Dam- 
martin, and knew something 
would go wrong. It did. A 
sentry all but shot me I 
nearly rode into an unguarded 
trench across the road, and 
when starting back with my 
receipt my bicycle would not 
fire. I found that the me- 
chanic at Dammartin had 
filled my tank with water. 
It took me two hours, two 
lurid hours, to take that water 
out. It was three in the 
morning when I got going. 
I was badly frightened, the 
Division had gone on, because 
I hadn’t the remotest concep- 
tion where it was going to. 
When I got back H.Q. were 
still at Vinantes. I retired 
thankfully to my bed under 
the stars, listening dreamily 
to the younger B » who 
related how a sentry had 
fired at him, and how one 
bullet had singed the back of 
his neck. 

We left Vinantes not too 
early after breakfast,—a com- 
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fort, as we had all of us been 
up pretty well the whole night. 
The younger B—— was still 
upset at having been shot at 
by sentries. I had been going 
hard, and had had only a 
couple of hours’ sleep. We 
rode on in advance of the 
company. It was very hot 
and dusty, and when we ar- 
rived at Crécy with several 
hours to spare, we first had 
a most excellent omelette and 
then a shave, a hair-cut, and a 
wash. Crécy was populous 
and excited. It made us joy- 
ous to think we had reached 
a part of the country where 
the shops were open, people 
pursuing their own business, 
where there was no dumbly 
reproaching glance for us in 
our retreat. 

We had been told that our 
H.Q. that night were going 
to be at the chateau of a 
little village called La Haute 
Maison. Three of us arrived 
there and found the caretaker 
just leaving. We obtained the 
key, and when he had gone did 
a little bit of looting on our 
own. First we had a great 
meal off lunch-tongue, bread, 
wine, and stewed pears. Then 
we carefully took half a dozen 
bottles of champagne and hid 
them, together with some other 
foodstuffs, in the middle of a 
big bed of nettles. A miscel- 
laneous crowd of cows were 
wandering round the house 
lowing pitifully. We were 
just about to make a heroic 
effort at milking when the 

Div. billeting officer ar- 
rived and told us that the 


Div. H.Q. would be that night 


at Bouleurs, farther back, We 
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managed to carry off the food- 
stuffs, but the champagne is 
probably still in the nettles. 
And the bottles are standing 
up too, 

We found the company en- 
camped in a schoolhouse, our fat 
signal-sergeant doing dominie 
at the desk. I made myself a 
comfortable sleeping-place with 
straw, then went out on the 
road to watch the refugees 
pass. 

I don’t know what it was. 
It may have been the bright 
and clear evening glow, but 
—you will laungh—the refugees 
seemed to me absurdly beauti- 
ful. A dolorous, patriarchal 
procession of old men with 
white beards leading their 
asthmatic horses that drew 
huge country carts piled with 
clothes, furniture, food, and 
pets. Frightened cows with 
heavy swinging udders were 
being piloted by lithe middle- 
aged women. There was one 
girl demurely leading goats. 
In the full orudity of curve 
and distinctness of line she 
might have sat for Stenlen,— 
there was a brownness, too, in 
the atmosphere. Her face 
was olive and of perfect pro- 
portions; her eyelashes long 
and black. She gave me a 
terrified side- glance, and I 
thought I was looking at the 
picture of the village flirt in 
serene flight. But what a 
mother of men!... 

I connect that girl with a 
whisky-and-soda, drunk about 
midnight out of a tin mug 
under the trees, thanks to the 
kindness of the Divisional Train 
officers. It did taste fine. 

The next day I was attached 
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to the Divisional Cyclists. We 
spent several hours on the top 
of a hill, looking right across 
the valley for Germans. I 
was glad of the rest, as very 
early in the morning I had 
been sent off at full speed 
to prevent an offiter blowing 
up a bridge. Luckily I blun- 
dered into one of his men, and 
scooting across a mile of heavy 
plough, I arrived breathless at 
the bridge, but just in time. 
The bridge in the moonlight 
looked like a patient horse 
waiting to be whipped on the 
raw. The subaltern was very 
angry. There had been an 
alarm of Uhlans, and _ his 
French escort had _ retired 
from the bridge to safer 
quarters. ... 

I shared Captain B——’s 
lunch, and later went to fetch 
some men from a bridge that 
we had blown up. It seemed 
to me at the time that the 
bridge had been blown up very 
badly. As a matter of fact, 
German infantry crossed it 
four hours after I had left 
it. 

We had “the wind up ” that 
afternoon. It appears that a 
patrol of six Uhlans had either 
been cut off or had somehow 
got across the river at Meaux. 
Anyway, they rode past an un- 
suspecting sleepy outpost of 
ours, and spread alarm through 
the division. Either the divi- 
sion was panicky or the report 
had become exaggerated on the 
way to H.Q. Batteries were 
put into position on the Meaux 
road, and there was a general 
liveliness. 

I got back from a hard but 
unexciting day’s work with the 
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Cyclists to find that the Ger- 
mans had got across in very 
fact, though not at Meaux, 
and that we were going to 
do a further bunk that night. 
We cursed the gentle Germans 
heartily and well. About 
10.30 the three of us who 
were going on started. We 
found some trains in the way, 
delivered messages, and then 
I, who was leading, got badly 
lost in the big Villeneuve 
forest—I forget the name of 
it at the moment. Of course 
I pretended that we were 
taking the shortest road, and 
luek, which is always with 
me when I’ve got to find any- 
thing, didn’t desert me that 
night. 

At dead of night we echoed 
into the Chateau at Tournan, 
roused some servants, and 
made them get us some bread, 
fruit, and mattresses. The 
bread and fruit we devoured, 
together with a lunch-tongue, 
from that excellent- Chateau 
at La Haute Maison — the 
mattresses we took into a 
large airy room and slept on, 
until we were wakened by the 
peevish tones of the other 
motor-cyclists who had ridden 
with the column, One of them 
had fallen asleep on his bicycle 
and disappeared into a ditch, 
but the other two were so 
sleepy they did not hear him. 
We were all weary and bad- 
tempered, while a hot dusty 
day, and a rapid succession of 
little routine messages, did not 
greatly cheer us. 

At Tournan, appropriately, 
we turned. We were only a 
few miles §.-E. of Paris. The 
Germans never got farther 
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than Lagny. There they came 
into touch with our outposts, 
so the tactful French are going 
to raise a monument to Jeanne 
d’Aro, a reminder, I suppose, 
that even we and they com- 
mitted atrocities sometime. 


VI. The Advance to the Marne. 


The next day was very hot, 
but the brigades could easily 
be found, and the roads to 
them were good. There was 
cheerfulness in the air. A 
rumour went round—it was 
quite incredible, and we scoffed 
—that instead of further re- 
treating either beyond or into 
the fortifications of Paris, there 
was a possibility of an advance. 
The Germans, we were told, had 
at last been outflanked. Joffre’s 
vaunted plan that had inspired 
us through the dolorous startled 
days of retirement was, it ap- 
peared, a fact, and not one of 
those bright fancies that the 
Staff invents for our tactical 
delectation. 

B returned. He had left 
us at Bouleurs to find a bicycle 
in Paris. Coming back he had 
no idea that we had moved. 
So he rode too far north. He 
escaped luckily. He was riding 
along about threehundred yards 
behind two motor - cyclists. 
Suddenly he saw them stop 
abruptly and put up their 
hands. He flied. A little 
farther on he came to a village 
and asked for coffee. He heard 
that Uhlans had been there a 
few hours before, and was taken 
to see a woman who had been 
shot through the breast. Then 
he went south through Ville- 
neuve, and following a fortunate 
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instinct, ran into our outposts 
the other side of Tournan, 
We all slept grandly on 
mattresses. It was the first 
time we had been two nights 
in the same place since Dour. 
We awoke early to a gorg- 
eous day. We were actually 
going to advance. The news 
put us in marvellous good 
temper. For the first time in 
my recollection we offered each 
other our bacon, and one at 
the end of breakfast said he 
had had enough. The Staff 
was almost giggling, and a 
battalion (the C——, I think) 
that we saw pass, was abso- 
lutely shouting with joy. You 
would have thought we had 
just gained a famous victory. 
Half of us went forward with 
thecolumn. The rest remained 
for a slaughterous hour. First 
we went to the hen-house, and 
in ten minutes had placed ten 
dripping victims in the French 
Gendarme captain’s car. Then 
G and I went in pursuit 
of a turkey for the skipper. 
It was an elusive bird with a 
perfectly Poultonian swerve, 
but with a bagful of curses, 
a bleeding hand, and a large 
stick, I did it to death. 
Weset out merrily and picked 
up B—— and B—— in the big 
forest that stretches practically 
from the Marne to Tournan. 
They thought they had heard 
a@ Uhlan, but nothing came of 
it (he turned out to be a deer), 
so we went on to Villeneuve. 
There I bought some biscuits 
and G scrounged some 
butter. A job to the 
Division on our right and an- 
other in pursuit of an errant 
officer, and then a sweaty and 
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exiguous lunch—it was a 
sweltering noon—seated on a 
blistering pavement. Soon 
after lunch three of us were 
sent on to Mortcerf, a village 
on a hill to the north of the 
forest. We were the first 
English there—the Germans 
had left it in the morning— 
and the whole population, in- 
cluding one strikingly pretty 
flapper, turned out to welcome 
us in their best clean clothes,— 
it may have been Sunday. 

We accepted any quantity of 
gorgeous, luscious fruit, retiring 
modestly to a shady log to eat 
it, and smoke a delectable pipe. 
In quarter of an hour Major 
H turned up in his car, 
and later the company. 

P. had had a little ad- 
venture. He was with some 
of our men when he saw a grey 
figure coming down ene of the 
glades to the road. We knew 
there were many stray Uhlans 
in the forest who had been left 
behind by our advance. The 
grey figure was stalked, un- 
conscious of hisdanger. P: 
had a shot with his revolver, 
luckily without effect, for the 
figure turned out to be our 
blasphemous farrier, who had 
gone into the forest, clad only 
in regulation grey shirt and 
trousers, to find some water. 

Later in the afternoon I was 
sent off to find the I 
discovered them four miles away 
in the first flush of victory. 
They had had a bit of a scrap 
with Uhlans, and were proud- 
ly displaying to an admiring 
brigade that was marching 
past a small but select eollec- 
tion of horses, lances, and 
saddles. 
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ThisafternoonG——smashed 
up his bicycle, the steering head 
giving at a corner. 

We bivouacked on the drive, 
but the hardness of our bed 
didn’t matter, as we were out 
all night—all of us, including 
the two B——. It was nervous 
riding in the forest. All the 
roads looked exactly alike, and 
down every glade we expected a 
shot from derelict Uhlans. That 
night I thought out plots for 
at least four stories. It would 
have been three, but I lost my 
way and was only put right by 
striking a wandering convoy. 
I was in search of the Division 
Train. I looked for it at 
Tournan and at Villeneuve and 
right through the forest, but 
couldn’t find it. I was out 
from ten to two, and then again 
from two to five, with messages 
for miscellaneous ammunition 
columns. I collared an hour’s 
sleep and, by mistake, a 
chauffeur’s overcoat, which led 
to recriminations in the morn- 
ing. But the chauffeur had an 
unfair advantage. I was too 
tired to reply. 

G , who cannot see well 
at night, was terrified when 
he had to take a despatch 
threugh the forest. He rode 
with a loaded revolver in one 
hand, and was only saved from 
shooting a wretched transport 
officer by a wild cry, “For 
God’s sake, look what you’re 
doing.” 

The eldest B—— reported a 
distinct smell of dead horses 
at the obelisk in the forest. 
At least he rather thought 
they were dead donkeys. The 
smell was a little different— 
more acrid and unpleasant. 
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We told him that those were 
eight dead Germans piled at 
the side of the road, and we 
reminded him that it had been 
a sweltering day. 

We were terribly tired in 
the morning. B——, G—, 
and O went off to Paris 
for new bicycles, and we 
were left short-handed again. 
Another tropical day. 

The skipper rode the spare 
bike with great dash, the elder 
B—— and I attendant. We 


sprinted along a good straight 
road to the cobbled, crowded 
little town of Faremoutiers, 
Then we decided to advance 
proposed 


to Mouroux, our 
headquarters. It was a 
haggard village, just off the 
road. We arrived there about 
twelve: the Germans had de- 
parted at six, leaving behind 
them a souvenir in the dead 
body of a fellow from the 
crumpled in a ditch. He had 
been shot while eating. It 
was my first corpse. I am 
afraid I was not overwhelmed 
with thoughts of the fleeting- 
ness of life or the horror of 
death. If I remember my 
feelings aright, they consisted 
of a pinch of sympathy mixed 
with a trifle of disgust, and 
a very considerable hunger, 
which some apples by the 
roadside did something to 
allay. 

I shall never forget Mouroux, 
It was just a little square of 
old houses. Before the Mairie 
was placed a collection of 
bottles from which the Sales 
Bosches had very properly 
drunk, French proclamations 
were scribbled over with 
coarse, heavy jests. The 
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women were almost hysterical 
with relieved anxiety. The 
men were still sullen, and, 
though they looked well fed, 
begged for bread. A German 
knapsack that I had picked 
up and left in charge of some 
villagers was torn to shreds 
in fierce hatred when my back 
was turned. 

It was very lonely there in 
the sun. We had outstripped 
the advance-guard by mistake 
and were relieved when it 
came up. 

We made prisoner of a 
German who had overslept 
himself because he had had a 
bath. 

I rushed back with G—— 
on my carrier to fetch another 
bicycle. On my return my 
engine suddenly produced an 
unearthly metallic noise. It 
was only an aeroplane coming 


down just over my head. 
In the late afternoon we 


marched into Coulommiers. 
The people crowded into the 
streets and cheered us. The 
girls, with tears in their eyes, 
handed us flowers. 

Three of us went to the 
Mairie. The Maire, a courtly 
little fellow in top-hat and frock 
coat, welcomed us in charming 
terms. Two fat old women 
rushed up to us and besought 
us to allow them to do some- 
thing for us. We set one to 
make us tea, and the other to 
bring us hot water and soap. 

A small girl of about eight 
brought me her kitten and 
wanted to give it me I 
explained to her that it would 
not be very comfortable tied 
with pink ribbons to my 
carrier. She gravely assented, 
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was very dirty, and com- 
manded me to kill heaps and 
heaps of Germans. She didn’t 
like them: they had beards! 

I rode through Coulommiers, 
@ jolly rambling old town, to 
our billet in a suburban villa 
on the Pontmoulin road. The 
Division was marching past in 
the very best of spirits. We, 
who were very tired, endea- 
voured to make ourselves 
comfortable— we were then 
blanketless—on the abhorrent 
surface of a narrow garden 
path. 

That night B called in 
half an hour before his death. 
We have heard many explan- 
ations of how he died. He 
crashed into a German barri- 
cade, and we discovered him 
the next morning with his 
eyes closed, neatly covered 
with a sheet, in a quaint 
little house at the entrance 
to the village of Doue. 


VII. The Battle of the Marne. 


At dawn the others went on 
with the column. I was sent 
back with a despatch for 
Faremoutiers, and then was 
detailed to remain for an hour 
with the elder B——. Ten 
minutes after my return O 
rode in greatly excited. He 
had gone out along the Aulnoy 
road with a message, and round 
a corner had run into a patrol 
of Uhlans. He kept his head, 
turned quickly, and rode off in 
a shower of bullets. He was 
tremendously indignant, and 
besought some cavalry who 
were passing to go in 
pursuit. 
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We heard the rumble of 
guns and started in a hurry 
after the column. Sergeant 
M ’s bicycle—our spare, a 
Rudge—burnt out its clutch, 
and we left it in exchange for 
some pears at a cottage with 
a delicious garden in Champ- 
breton. Doue was a couple of 
miles farther on. Colonel 
S stopped me anxiously, 
and asked me to go and see if 
I could recognise B s corpse. 
I meditated over it a trifle 
obviously for a few minutes, 
then ran on to the signal-office 
by the roadside. There I ex- 
changed my old bike for a new 
one which had been discovered 
in a cottage. Nothing was 
wrong with my ancient grid 
except a buckled back rim, due 
to collision with a brick when 
riding without a lamp. One 
of the company rode it quietly 
to Serches, then it went on the 
side-car, and was eventually 
discarded at Beuvry. 

I found the Division very 
much in action. The object of 
the Germans was, by an ob- 
stinate rearguard action, to 
hold first the line of the Petit 
Morin and second the line La 
Ferté to the hills north of 
Méry, so that their main body 
might get back across the 
Marne and continue northward 
their retreat necessitated by 
our pressure on their flank. 
This retreat again was to be 
as slow as possible, to prevent 
an outfianking of the whole. 

Our object was obviously to 
prevent them achieving theirs. 

When I arrived at Doue the 
Germans were holding the 
Forest of Jouarre in force. 
They were in moderate force 
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on the south bank of the Petit 
Morin, and had some guns, but 
not many, on the north bank, 

The Headquarters Staff ad- 
vanced in an hour or so to 
some houses. The Division 
had pushed on with tremen- 
dous dash towards Jouarre, 
and we learnt from an aero- 
plane which dropped a message 
on the hill at Doue that the 
general situation was favour- 
able. The Germans were 
crowding across the bridge at 
La Ferté under heavy shell 
fire, but unluckily we could 
not hit the blighted bridge. 

It was now midday and 
very hot. There was little 
water. 

Under cover of their guns 
the Germans fled across the 
Petit Morin in such confusion 
that they did not even hold 
the very defensible heights to 
the north of the river. We 
followed on their heels and 
through St Ouen and up the 
hill behind the village. Three 
of us went on ahead and sat 
for two hours in a trench with 
borrowed rifles waiting for the 
Germans to come out of a 
wood, But it began to rain 
very hard, and the Germans 
came out on the other side. 

It was just getting dark 
when we rendezvoused at the 
cross-roads of Charnesseuil. 
The village was battered by 
our guns, but the villagers did 
not mind a scrap and welcomed 
us with screams of joy. The 
local inn was reopened with 
cheers, and in spite of the fact 
that there were two dead 
horses, very evil-smelling, just 
outside, we had drinks all 
round. 
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We were interrupted by 
laughter and cheers. We 
rushed out to see the quaintest 
procession coming from the 
west into Charnesseuil. A 
hundred odd immense Prussian 
Guards were humbly pushing 
in the bicycles of sixty of our 
Divisional Cyclists, who were 
dancing round them in delight. 
They had captured a hundred 
and fifty of them, but our guns 
had shelled them, luckily with- 
out doing much damage to the 
cyclists, so loading up _ the 
prisoners with all their kit and 
equipment, and making them 
lead their captors’ bicycles, the 
Cyclists brought them in 
triumph for the inspection of 
the Staff. It was a great 
moment, 

I was very tired, and careless 
of who passed, stretched myself 
at the side of the road for a 
sleep. I was wakened an hour 
later, and we all went along 
together to the chateau. There 
we slept in the hall before the 
contented faces of some fine 
French pictures—or the ma- 
jority of them,—the rest were 
bestially slashed. 

At the break of dawn I was 
sent off to the Brigade, 
which composed the advance- 
guard. Scouts had reported 
that Saacy had been evacuated 
by the enemy. So we pushed 
on cautiously and took posses- 
sion of the bridge. 

I came up with the Brigade 
Staff on a common at the top 
of the succeeding hill, having 
been delayed by a puncture, 
N. , the 8.0., told me that 
a battery of ours in position 
on the common to the south of 
the farm would open fire in a 
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few minutes. The German guns 
would reply, but would be 
quickly silenced. In the mean- 
time I was to take shelter in 
the farm. 

I had barely put my bicycle 
under cover in the courtyard 
when the Germans opened fire, 
not at our guns but at a couple 
of companies of the who 
wereendeavouring to hide them- 
selves just north of the farm. 

In the farm I found K—— 
and his platoon of Cyclists. 
Shrapnel bullets simply rattled 
against the old house, and an 
occasional commonshell dropped 
near by way of variety. The 
Cyclists were restive, and I was 
too, so to relieve the situation 
I proposed breakfast. K 
and I had half a loaf of the 
Saacy bread and half a pot of 
jam I always carried about 
with me. The rest went to the 
men. Our breakfast was nearly 
spoilt by the , who, after 
they had lost a few men, rushed 
through the farm into the wood, 
where, naturally enough, they 
lost a few more. They besought 
the Cyclists to cover their 
retreat, but as it was from 
shrapnel they mildly suggested 
it was impossible. 

The courtyard was by this 
time covered with tiles and 
pitted with bullets. We, close 
up against the wall, had been 
quite moderately safe. The 
shelling slackened off, so we 
thought we had better do a 
bunk. With pride of race the 
motor-cyclist left last. 

The —— Brigade had dis- 
appeared. I went back down 
the track and found the General 
and his staff, fuming, half-way 
up the hill, The German guns 
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ceuld not be found, and the 
German guns were holding up 
the whole Division. 

I slept by the roadside for an 
hour. I was woken up to take 
&@ message to Corps at 
Saacy. On my return I was 
lucky enough to see a very 
spectacular performance. 

From the point which I call 
A to the point B is, or ought 
to be, 5000 yards. At A there 
is a gap in the wood, and you 
get a gorgeous view over the 
valley. The road from La 
Ferté to the point B runs on 
high ground, and at B there 
is a corresponding gap, the 
road being open completely for 
roughly 200 yards. A convoy 


of German lorries was passing 
with an escort of infantry, and 
the General thought we might 
as well have a shot at them. 
Two 18-pdrs. were man-handled 


to the side of the hill and 
opened fire, while six of us with 
glasses and our lunch sat be- 
hind and watched. © 

It was a dainty sight—the 
lorries scooting across, while 
the escort took cover. The 
guns picked off a few, com- 
pletely demolishing two lorries, 
then with a few shells into 
some cavalry that appeared on 
the horizon, they ceased fire. 

That afternoon I had nothing 
more to do, so, returning to the 
common, I dozed there for a 
couple of hours, knowing that 
I should have little sleep that 
night. At dusk we bivouacked 
in the garden of the chateau 
at Méry. We arrived at the 
chateau before the Staff and 
picked up some wine. 

In the evening I heard that 
Captain R—— went recon- 
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noitring and found the battery 
—it was only one—that had 
held up our advance. He re- 
turned to the General, put up 
his eyeglass and drawled, “I 
say, General, I’ve found that 
battery. I shall now deal with 
it.” He did. In five minutes 
it was silenced and the —— 
attacked up the Valley of 
Death, as the men called it, 
They were repulsed with very 
heavy losses; their reinforce- 
ments, which had arrived the 
day before, were practically 
annihilated. 

It was a bad day. 

That night it was showery, 
and I combined vain attempts 
to get to sleep between the 
showers with a despatch to 
—— Army at Saacy and an- 
other to the Division Ammuni- 
tion Column the other side of 
Charnesseuil. 

Towards morning the rain 
became heavier, so I took up 
my bed—i.e., my greatcoat and 
ground-sheet—and, finding four 
free square feet in the S.O., 
had an hour’s troubled sleep 
before I was woken up half an 
hour before dawn to get ready 
to take an urgent message as 
soon as it was light. 


VIII. From the Marne to the 
Aisne. 

Just before dawn—it was 
raining and very cold—I was 
sent with a message to Colonel 
C—— at the top of the hill, 
telling him he might advance. 
The Germans, it appeared, had 
retired during the night. Re- 
turning to the ehateau at Méry, 
I found the company had gone 
on, so I followed them along 
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the Valley of 
Montreuil. 

It was the dismallest morn- 
ing, dark as if the sun would 
never rise, chequered with little 
bursts of heavy rain. The road 
was black with mud. The 
hedges dripped audibly into 
watery ditches. There was no 
grass, only a plentiful coarse 
vegetation. The valley itself 
seemed enclosed by unpleasant 
hills from joy or light. Soldiers 
lined the road—some were 
dead, contorted, or just 
stretched out peacefully—some 
were wounded, and they moaned 
as I passed along. There was 
one officer who slowly moved 
his head from side to side. 
That was.all he could do. But 
I could not stop, the ambu- 
lances were coming up. So 
I splashed rapidly through the 
mud to the cross-roads north 
of Montreuil. 

To the right was a barn in 
which the Germans had slept. 
It was littered with their 
equipment. And in front of 
it was a derelict motor -car 
dripping in the rain. 

At Montreuil we had a serap 
of bully with a bit of bisouit 
for breakfast, then we ploughed 
slowly and dangerously along- 
side the column to Dhuizy, 
where a house that our artil- 
lery had fired was still burning. 
The chalked billeting marks of 
the Germans were still on the 
doors of the cottages. I had « 
despatch te take back along 
the column to the Heavies. 
Grease a couple of inches thick 
carpeted the road. We all 
agreed that we should be use- 
less in winter. 

At Dhuizy the sun came out. 
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A couple of miles farther on 
I had a talk with two German 
prisoners — R.A.M.C. They 
were sick of the war. Summed 
it up thus: 

Wir kennen nichts: wir 
essen nichts: immer laufen, 
laufen, laufen. 

In bright sunshine we pushed 
on towards Gandeln. On the 
way we had a bit of lunch, and 
I left a pipe behind. As there 
was nothing doing I pushed on 
past the column, waiting for a 
moment to watch some infantry 
draw a large wood, and arrived 
with the cavalry at Gandeln, 
a rakish old town at the 
bottom of an absurdly steep 
hill. T passed me with a 
message. Returning he told 
me that the road ahead was 
pitiably disgusting. 

You must remember that we 
were hotly pursuing a dis- 
organised foe, In front the 
cavalry and horse artillery 
were harassing them for all 
they were worth, and when- 
ever there was an opening, 
our bigger guns would gallop 
up for a trifle of blue murder. 

From Gandeln the road rises 
sharply through woods and 
then runs on high ground 
without a vestige of cover for 
two and a half miles into 
Chézy. On this high, open 
ground our guns caught a 
German convoy, and we saw 
the result. 

First there were a few dead 
and wounded Germans, all 
muddied. The men would 
look curiously at each, and 
sometimes would laugh. Then 
at the top of the hill we 
came upon some smashed and 


abandoned waggons. These 
20 
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were hastily looted. Men 
piled themselves with helmets, 
greatcoats, food, saddlery, until 
we looked a crowd of dis- 
hevelled bandits. The German 
wounded — they lay scattered 
like poppies in a cornfield — 
watched. Sometimes Tommy 
is not a pleasant animal, and I 
hated him that afternoon. One 
dead German had his pockets 
full of chocolate. They 
scrambled over him, pulling 
him about, until it was all 
divided, 

Just off the road was a small 
sandpit, Three or four waggons 
—the horses, frightened by our 
shells, had run over the steep 
place into the sand. Their 
heads and necks had been 
forced back into their carcasses, 
and on top of this mash were 
the splintered waggons. I sat 
for a long time by the well in 
Chézy and watched the troops 
go by, caparisoned with spoils. 
I hated war. 

Just as the sun was setting 
we toiled out of Chézy on to an 
upland of cornfields, speckled 
with grey patches of dead men 
and reddish-brown patches of 
dead horses. One great horse 
stood out on a little oliff, black 
against the yellow of the de- 
scending sun. It furiously 
stank. Each time I passed it 
I held my nose, and I was then 
pretty well used to smells. The 
last I saw of it—it lay gro- 
tesquely on its back with four 
stiff legs sticking straight up 
like the legs of an _ over- 
turned table—it was being 
buried by a squad of little 
black men billeted near. They 
were cursing richly. The 
horse’s revenge in death, per- 
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haps, for its ill-treatment in 
life. 

It was decided to stay the 
night at Chézy. The village was 
crowded, dark, and confusing. 
Three of us found the signal 
office, and made ourselves very 
comfortable for the night with 
some fresh straw that we piled 
allover us. The roads were for 
the first time too greasy for 
night-riding. The rest slept ina 
barn near, and did not discover 
the signal office until dawn. 

We awoke, stiff but rested, 
to a fine warm morning. It 
was a quiet day. We rode 
with the column along drying 
roads until noon through peace- 
ful rolling country—then, as 
there was nothing doing, G—— 
and I rode to the head of the 
column, and inquiring with care 
whether our cavalry was com- 
fortably ahead, came to the 
village of Noroy - sur - Ourcq. 
We scrounged for food and 
found an inn. At first our 
host, a fat well-to-do old fellow, 
said the Germans had taken 
everything, but when he saw 
we really were hungry he pro- 
duced sardines, bread, butter, 
sweets, and good red wine. So 
we made an excellent meal— 
and were not allowed to pay 
&® penny. 

He told that the Germans, 
who appeared to be in great 
distress, had taken everything 
in the village, though they had 
not maltreated any one. Their 
horses were dropping with 
fatigue—that we knew—and 
their officers kept telling their 
men to hurry up and get 
quickly on the march. At this 
point they were just nine hours 
in frent of us. 
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Greatly cheered we picked 
up the Division again at Chouy, 
and sat deliciously on a grass 
bank to wait for the others. 
Just off the road on the op- 
posite side was a dead German. 
Quite a number of men broke 
their ranks to look curiously 
at him—anything to break the 
tedious, deadening monotony 
of marching twenty-five miles 
day after day: as a major of 
the said to us as we sat 
there, “It is all right for us, 
but it’s hell for them!” 

The Company came up, and 
we found that in Chouy the 
Germans had overlooked a 
telephone—great news for the 
cable detachment. After a 
glance at the church, a gorg- 
eous bit of Gothie that we had 
shelled, we pushed on in the 
rain to Billy-sur-Oureg. I was 
just looking after a convenient 
loft when I was sent back to 
Chouy to find the Captain’s 
watch. A storm was raging 
down the valley. The road at 
any time was covered with 
tired foot sloggers. I had to 
curse them, for they wouldn’t 
get out of the way. Soon I 
warmed and cursed them 
crudely and glibly in four 
languages. On my return I 
found some looted boiled eggs 
and captured German Gou- 
lasch hot for me. I fed and 
turned in. 

This day my kit was left 
behind with other unnecessary 
“tackle,” to lighten the horses’ 
load. I wish I had known it. 

The remaining eggs for 
breakfast — delicious. T 
and I were sent off just before 
dawn on.a message that took 
us to St Rémy, a fine church, 
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and Hartennes, where we were 
given hot tea by that great 
man, Sergeant C of the 
Divisional Cyclists. I rode 
back to Rozet St Albin, a 
pleasant name, along a road 
punctuated with dead and very 
evil-smelling horses. Except 
for the smell it was a good 
run of about ten miles. I 
picked up the Division again 
on the sandy road above 
Chacrise. 

Sick of column riding I 
turned off the main road up 
a steep hill into Ambleuf, a 
desolate black-and-white village 
totally deserted. It came on 
to pour, but there was a shrine 
handy. There I stopped until 
I was pulled out by an ancient 
captain of cuirassiers, who had 
never seen an Englishman be- 
fore and wanted to hear all 
about us. 

On into , where I de- 
cided to head off the Division 
at Ciry, instead of crossing the 
Aisne and riding straight to 
Vailly, our proposed H.Q. for 
that night. The decision saved 
my life, or at least my liberty. 
I rode to Sermoise, a bright 
little village where the people 
were actually making bread. 
At the station there was a 
solitary cavalry man. In Ciry 
itself there was noone. Half- 
way up the Ciry hill, a sort of 
dry watercourse, I ran into 
some cavalry and learnt that 
the Germans were holding the 
Aisne in unexpected strength. 
I had all but ridden round and 
in front of our own cavalry 
outposts. 

Two miles farther back I 
found T: and one of our 
brigades. We had a bit of 
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bully and biscuit under cover 
of a haystack, then we borrowed 
some glasses and watched 
bodies of Germans on the hills 
the other side of the Aisne. 
It was raining very fast. There 
was no decent cover, so we sat 
on the leeward side of a mound 
of sand. 

When we awoke the sun 
was setting gorgeously. Away 
to the west in the direction of 
Soissons there was a tremend- 
ous cannonade, On the hills 
opposite little points of flame 
showed that the Germans were 
replying. On our right some 
infantry was slowly advancing 
in extended order through a 
dripping turnip-field. 

The Battle of the Aisne had 
begun. 

We were wondering what to 
do when we were comman- 
deered to take a message down 


that precipitous hill of Ciry 
to some cavalry. It was now 
quite dark and still raining. 
We had no carbide, and my 
carburetter had jibbed, so we 
decided to stop at Ciry for the 


night. At the inn we found 
many drinks—particularly some 
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wonderful cherry brandy—and 
a friendly motor-cyclist who 
told us of a billet that an 
officer was probably going to 
leave. We went there. Our 
host was an old soldier, so, 
after his wife had hung up 
what clothes we dared take off 
to dry by a red-hot stove, he 
gave us some supper of stewed 
game and red wine, then made 
us cunning beds with straw, 
pillows, and blankets. Too tired 
to thank him we dropped 
asleep. 

That, though we did not 
know it then, was the last 
night of our little Odyssey. 
We had been advancing or 
retiring without a break since 
my tragic farewell to Nadine. 
We had been riding all day 
and often all night. But those 
were heroic days, and now as I 
write this in our comfortable, 
slack winter quarters, I must 
confess—I would give anything 
to have them all over again. 
Now we motor-cyclists are 
middle-aged warriors. Adven- 
tures are work. Experiences 
are a routine. Then, let’s be 
sentimental, we were young. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BLINDNESS 


SINCE the beginning of the 
war numerous attempts at 
the analysis of the German 
character—many of them ex- 
cellent — have appeared in 
print. The mentality of the 
nation, its subservience to 
officialdom, the scheme of Ger- 
man upbringing, the thorough- 
ness with which things are 
thought out, and the bases of 
measures prepared and laid 
down—all have been the theme 
either of warm admiration or 
of cool dissection. But one has 
looked in vain for a descrip- 
tion of one of the most striking 
features of this war, which is a 
direct outcome of the system 
on which the German nation 
is educated and administered— 
namely, the entire ignorance 
and almost wilful blindness of 
Germany regarding the nations 
outside her own boundaries. 

Not, of course, as regards 
geographical or statistical in- 
formation about foreign nations. 
No; I am sure that every Ger- 
man schoolboy could give points 
to the ordinary British boy as 
to the amount of corn-stuffs 
produced, the population, the 
history, the rivers on which 
the big towns are situated, the 
colour of the people’s hair, and 
the ethnological and sociolo- 
gical details of numerous coun- 
tries outside their respective 
fatherlands. But as regards 
the peoples themselves, their 
trend of thought, the way in 
which they would be likely to 
act in given circumstances, the 
effect of great popular move- 
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ments—in fact, the nation’s 
mind — of this, not only the 
German schoolboy but the Ger- 
man man, the German nation, 
is absolutely and stupendously 
ignorant. 

To give but a few concrete 
instances regarding our own 
country in which German 
opinion went widely and 
ignorantly astray. 

In the first place, Germany 
was strongly of opinion that 
England would not go to war 
in support of France and 
Russia, and, mark you, for the 
following reasons :— 

First, that Ireland was on 
the verge of civil war, and 
was so disintegrated that it 
would be impossible for us 
to embark on a foreign war 
without the certainty of a 
break-up at home. 

Secondly, that our colonies 
were so dissatisfied with the 
Mother Country that they 
would break loose and disown 
her at the earliest opportunity. 

Thirdly, that India would 
rise in rebellion and evict the 
hated British Raj for all time. 

Could any Government have 
gone more hopelessly and glori- 
ously astray in its calculations 
than this? And yet it is Ger- 
many who has for many years 
had spies and agents by the 
thousand in Great Britain and 
all her possessions, who has 
spent more money in Secret 
Service than the rest of the 
civilised Powers put together, 
and who prides herself on know- 
ing, in the minutest details, 
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everything that is going on 
throughout the world. 

Look at the Holy War, the 
Jehad, which was proclaimed 
to German order at Constan- 
tinople by the venerable Sheikh 
ul Islam, which the Germans 
were convinced would cause a 
general uprising of Moham- 
medans throughout the world 
against British supremacy. 
One would have thought that 
any one who had been but a 
few months in the East would 
have known that although the 
nominal head of the religion, 
in the person of the Padishah, 
resides at Constantinople, and 
is venerated as Khalifa by a 
large portion of the followers 
of Islam, still, the Turks are 
in most evil odour with the 
rest of their co -religionists ; 
and the fact that the Turks 


wanted a thing done would 
be an excellent reason for not 


doing it. The ridiculous offi- 
cial story, too, about the 
Senussi being on the point 
of attacking Egypt, shows a 
complete ignorance of the 
Senussi movement and its 
aims. Yet the German Agency 
in Cairo has been working for 
many years studying native 
politics, and its chief agent, 
one Baron Oppenheim, has to 
my personal knowledge been 
in close touch with Senussi 
agents in Egypt. 

At the commencement of 
the Russo-Japanese war the 
German General Staff put, 
nay lumped, their money on 
the wrong horse. Their in- 
formation led them to believe 
that the vast Russian armies 
would have no difficulty in 
crushing Japan at the outset, 
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and they made no secret of 
their belief. The fact that 
their own Colonel Meckel had 
been chief instructor to the 
Japanese army, and that this 
army had imbibed German 
military views through a 
number of German instruct- 
ors, would—one would have 
theught — have rendered it 
likely that the General Staff 
in Berlin would have had some 
idea as to Japanese prowess 
and Japanese power on land. 
But no—the information, if 
any, was discarded, and the 
false views of Russian power 
were adopted. It must, how- 
ever, be added that, though 
crestfallen at the miscarriage 
of their prophecies, the German 
Staff had no hesitation in tak- 
ing the credit to themselves for 
the success of the Japanese 
arms, and in taking every 
advantage of the consequent 
weakness of the Russian mili- 
tary organisation during the 
following years. 

But here again they were 
wrong in their calculations, as 
it proved. Though, largely 
owing to Russian military 
weakness, they succeeded in 
forcing the Austrian annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina down the throat of a 
reluctant Europe in 1909, they 
went too far in their contempt 
for the Russian military ma- 
chine, For it is a fact, though 
scarcely to be believed, that 
official Berlin was, as lately as 
July 1914,convinced that Russia 
would be too weak. to object 
to the Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia, and would be obliged 
to acquiesce, without fighting, 
in the dismemberment of the 
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Slav pewer in the Balkans. 
This, though not to be found 
in any blue-book as far as 
Iam aware, was the officially- 
expressed opinion of Herr v. 
Jagow, German Foreign Seore- 
tary, and of Herr v. Szégyenyi, 
Austrian Ambassador in Ber- 
lin. It would thus appear 
that the action of the two 
Powers in plunging Europe 
into this frightful war was 
based on entirely wrong in- 
formation, and on a complete 
inability to understand the 
most important question of 
the times, and the one which 
affected themselves of all most 
closely. 

I remember talking once to 
a German who was employed 
in a responsible position in one 
of the most important indus- 
trial companies in Egypt, and 
had been there for many years. 
He struck me as knowing all 
there was to know of the tech- 
nical side of his business; but 
the way in which he spoke of 
the natives employed with him 
convinced me that he had not 
penetrated even the outer skin 
of the Egyptian character. 
He spoke of even the Egyp- 
tian Directors as of dirt, of 
“niggers” not worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration; and on 
my mentioning to one of the 
English Directors- my doubts 
as to his value, I was told that 
because of these very traits he 
was only employed on the 
purely technical side. “ And 
would you believe it,” my in- 
formant added, “that man, 
after eleven years here, has 
even now no conception of the 
different grades of us English- 
men employed in the works. 


He hobnobs with the latest 
joined bottlewasher under the 
innocent impression that he is 
of the same social and business 
grade as one of us Directors.” 
When the Germans first went 
to German East Africa they 
appointed as one of their first 
Governors a certain retired 
Lieut.-Colonel, who had never 
been outside Germany in his 
life. On arrival the first act 
of His Excellency was an order 
that all native chiefs within a 
radius of sixty miles of his 
headquarters were to come and 
report themselves to him per- 
sonally every Monday morning 
at half-past nine. The chiefs 
naturally paid no attention 
to this order. Whereupon 
the Governor declared himself 
deeply insulted, informed them 
that they should be punished 
for gross insubordination, and 
collected a small column, in- 
cluding a field- gun, for their 
chastisement. After proceed- 
ing a few miles the column fell 
into an ambush and lost a 
number of men, including the 
Governor himself and the field- 
gun. (This story was related 
to me by the then President of 
the Kolonialverein—a charm- 
ing and most intelligent gentle- 
man—as a sample of the 
difficulties he had to contend 
with in colonial administra- 
tion.) Nor has this type of 
thing yet died out. The diffi- 
culties encountered in German 
South-West Africa were largely 
owing to an entire misconcep- 
tion of the native character, 
the one idea of the Germans 
throughout the world being 
that any person with a coloured 
skin, black, yellow, or brown, 
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is immeasurably below any 
German, and is to be treated 
as a beast of the lowest type 
wherever found. Only a few 
years ago, in 1908, did I come 
across an order just published 
in South-West Africa to the 
same old pernicious effect — 
that certain chiefs were to re- 
port themselves (‘‘sich melden ” 
—in the true Prussian military 
way) at stated periods, in 
stated places, and at stated 
times. 

While on the subject of the 
“inferior races,” I might add 
that the Germans treat their 
horses in the same way—i.e., 
they look on them as wild and 
rather dangerous beasts who 
have to be tamed, all in the 
same way, without the smallest 
reference either to their temper, 
their mouths, or their charac- 
teristics. 

One more little anecdote 
which sheds, I think, a good 
deal of light on the German 
view. I was talking to the 
German Naval Attaché some 
years back, during some politi- 
cal crisis in England, and he 
complimented me on the ex- 
cellent way in which we worked 
our secret political police! I 
stared, and asked him to repeat 
his remark—which he did. I 
naturally assured him that 
there was no such thing in 
England, but he only replied, 
“Oh yes, I knew you would 
deny their existence, but that 
is only to throw dust in my 
eyes. You know, of course, all 
the ways in which they are 
worked, and I assure you that 
I greatly admire the secrecy 
with which the whole service 
is conducted.” Nothing would 
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convince him of their non- 
existence; they existed in 
Germany, and therefore, nat- 
urally, they must exist in 
England. 

I do not say, of course, that 
in England we understand all 
the ways of foreigners, or that 
we study them to a sufficient 
extent. But I do say that 
when we come into contact 
with foreigners, be they white 
men or black men or any 
other sort of men, we recog- 
nise that they are not as we 
are, and keep an open mind in 
which to receive the necessary 
impressions. We do say, very 
often, in our insular way, in 
the way which makes us s0 
beloved throughout the world: 
“Oh, so and so does this or 
that in a very extraordinary 
way; but then, after all, poor 
devil, he can’t help it—he’s 
not an Englishman.” And 
with regard to native races, 
especially if they are under 
our sway, we do study them, 
we make allowances for their 
point of view, and we deal 
with them, or rule them, 
accordingly. 

But this is far from being 
the German way. As already 
stated, they look on all 
“goloured” races, even the 
highly civilised Japanese or 
Indians, as dirt, and savage 
dirt at that; and as for other 
white races, they cannot under- 
stand, and do not try to under- 
stand, that their point of view 
or outlook on life can be any 
other than that of themselves, 
of Germany. 

So convinced are they that 
German education and Ger- 
man hierarchy are absolutely 
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the best in the world—they 
have been told so by their 
own Officials and their own 
professors, so it must be true 
—that they have insensibly 
acquired the feeling that any 
civilised country for which 
they have any respect must be 
conducted on precisely the 
same lines: otherwise it would 
cease to exist. 

Nor do they try to find out 
how other countries are gov- 
erned. They are so _ self- 
centred and so pleased with 
their own performances and 
their own greatness that books 
about other countries are con- 
spicuous by their absence. I 
do not believe that for every 
twelve books in England about 
Germany you would find one 
in Germany about England. 

Their information about 


England and the English is 
consequently on a par with 


British information about 
France in the Napoleonic 
times—viz., that the French 
were a nation of cowards and 
lived on frogs. “England,” 
they are told by their pro- 
fessors, who have inherited 
their wisdom from the musty 
tomes of their great - grand- 
fathers, and never opened a 
modern book on the subject 
nor sought to find out the 
truth, “is a nation of shop- 
keepers. Their one interest in 
life is to make money. They 
have become immensely rich 
by conquering, robbing, and 
oppressing native races; their 
greed is beyond belief; their 
army, composed of mercen- 
aries and therefore hopelessly 
bad, is ridiculously small and 
beneath contempt, and the 
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only thing that saves them 
from ruin is their fleet.” 

Such is the genuine belief in 
Germany — amongst even the 
highest - educated classes— 
about England; and all their 
actions with regard to us are 
based on the same thesis. 
Similarly as to other nations ; 
and for proof we need only 
point to the numerous clumsy 
and ludicrous failures of Ger- 
man diplomacy throughout the 
world, for where diplomacy is 
based on false information and 
handled by Prussian Junkers, 
it is hardly likely that it will 
succeed. 

As regards her own affairs, 
however, Germany is the home 
of the exact. For Germans 
the world is ruled out into 
squares, is classified in tabu- 
lar form, is divided up, and 
is subdivided into water-tight 
compartments, each under its 
own appointed head, who lays 
down rules for the proper car- 
rying out of its affairs. It is 
this head-man’s business to 
know all that there is to 
know about his particular 
compartment, and to issue 
orders about it, and every 
one in the compartment must 
not only obey him implicitly 
in everything, but must sub- 
ordinate his will to his—in- 
dependence of thought or action 
therein being a thing unthink- 
able. 

Officialdom and bureaucracy 
therefore reign supreme in 
Germany. But the result of 
this subordination to local 
power—though, I daresay, an 
excellent business principle in 
theory, and no doubt leading 
to complete and united action 
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in the compartment—is that 
every one not only looks up 
to, but leans on, his superior 
for everything, and gradually 
drifts into such a state of 
mind that he becomes incap- 
able of thinking for himself. 
Regulations exist by the ton 
about everything, and it is 
therefore quite unnecessary for 
& man to consider what he 
should do—inside his compart- 
ment—as every contingency 
is provided for by superior 
authority, and the necessary 
corresponding action laid down. 
The Berlin cabman has a 
little book of 119 rules, which 
he must learn by heart, telling 
him exactly what he must do 
in 119 cases. If there happens 
to be a 120th contingency 
which is not provided for, he 
is lost. But that is beside the 
point: the majesty of har- 
monious and grandfatherly 
administration must not be 
interrupted by such trifles. 
On every pillar-box in Berlin 
there is a notice: “ Do not for- 
get to put the address on the 
envelope”; and another, “Have 
you stuck the stamp on?” 
You are not allowed by the 
police to discharge or take on 
a servant except on the Ist or 
15th of every month. A police- 
man comes at stated intervals 
to see whether you have cleaned 
your windows; and one’s do- 
mestic arrangements are inter- 
fered with to an intolerable 
degree by the masses of police 
regulations which have to be 
complied with at every step. 
But in course of time even 
the free-born Briton gets used 
to this sort of thing, and after a 
period of intense but quite futile 
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irritation one gradually drifts 
into the same state of de- 
pendence on, and complete 
trust in, the officials who rule 
the compartment as the Ger- 
mans themselves. One can 
hardly acquiesce in their view 
that this state represents the 
highest function of civilisa- 
tion; yet I can testify by 
personal experience to the fact 
that after three years’ resi- 
dence in a German town one 
awakes one day to the ter- 
rifying fact that one’s per- 
sonality is slipping from one, 
and that one is becoming 


inclined not only to take 
one’s views. without question 
from higher authority, but to 
shape one’s actions and beliefs 
accordingly. 

This is the process which is 
ceaselessly going on through- 


out Germany in every school, 
in every university, in every 
profession, in every depart- 
ment, and in every compart- 
ment of German life. Theirs 
is the following creed: “The 
State, that great and benefi- 
cent machine, has worked out 
and laid down in every detail 
exactly what we must think 
and what we must do. The 
State has had incomparably 
greater means and opportuni- 
ties than we ourselves of find- 
ing out what is good for us; 
it has had the benefit of the 
wisdom of countless experts in 
every department, and it has 
studied the pros and cons of 
every question; its weighty 
conclusions, based on the ex- 
perienee of time and history, 
must consequently be as near 
perfection as anything can be 
in this world. Let us there- 
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fore thank this kindly Power 
for its great beneficence in 
doing all our thinking for us, 
and obey its behests in every- 
thing; for only by so doing 
shall we move forward, united 
in body and soul, to the great 
and glorious destiny that is 
reserved by the Almighty for 
the German Empire.” 

It is this complete depend- 
ence on authority which has 
welded the innumerable inter- 
dependent parts of the Ger- 
man machine into the mighty 
Empire that now threatens 
Europe. But it is at the same 
time this dependence and ab- 
solute trust in higher author- 
ity that has produced the 
narrow-minded, short-sighted, 
and typical German that I 
have attempted to indicate. 
The system has stifled indi- 
viduality; it has turned out 
millions of well-educated men 
and women to exactly the 
same pattern; it has nipped 
all independence, free thought, 
and originality in the bud, and 
has imposed on all alike a blind 
and unquestioning faith in the 
superior, be he officer, official, 
professor, or statesman, with 
the necessary result that the 
German does everything he is 
ordered to do and _ believes 
implicitly in everything he is 
told by this same higher 
authority. 

The authority, being en- 
dowed with this vast power 
over the masses, has, together 
with a supreme conviction in 
his own superiority and entire 
infallibility, acquired also a 





supreme contempt for the 
educated but sheep-like hordes 
over whom he rules; and he 
knows that he has only to 
pronounce a dictum of any 
sort and it will be accepted 
with open-mouthed reverence 
by his obedient flock. He has 
fettered the Press, and reduced 
that noble institution for the 
expression of the opinions of 
a people to the condition of 
a@ whining cur which trots 
obediently to heel. No news- 
paper? is allowed to thresh 
out freely the merits and de- 
merits of a question: it has 
to take its orders from the 
all-powerful Press Bureau, and 
express the opinions which 
that most reactionary and 
mischievous institution orders. 
If any one of independent mind 
wishes to make his views 
known, he cannot air them 
in a free Press: he must go 
to the expense of printing and 
publishing a pamphlet on his 
own account—in itself a suf- 
ficient deterrent against the 
dissemination of any views, 
even when such are only 
moderately liberal in their 
tendency. 

Bearing in mind the above 
conditions, we can now begin 
to see and partially understand 
how it is that hundreds of silly 
and ignorant lies are not only 
scattered broadcast over Ger- 
many, but are accepted im- 
plicitly and with unquestioning 
faith by Germans of all grades. 
A professor (there are literally 
thousands upon thousands of 
professors in Germany) who 
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has never been outside his own 
stuffy little town in his life— 
one of those whose status is so 
well expressed by the native 
phrase “ein Stubengelehrter ” 
—has only to enunciate a 
sufficiently foolish theory about, 
say, foreign countries or foreign 
relations, developed on totally 
insufficient information and 
nourished on innumerable cigars 
and beer, and he is listened to 
with respect and his opinions 
quoted by all, not because they 
are sound or worthy of accept- 
ance, but because their author 
isa professor. This is not an 
exaggeration—it is merely an 
example of the all-prevailing 
subservience to authority. The 
German soldiers at the front, 
100 miles or more from Paris, 
are informed by their officers 
that Notre Dame is only just 
beyond the next hill—and they 


firmly believe it; during their 
retreat northwards they were 
told that they were going south- 
wards—and they firmly be- 


lieved it. And vide that de- 
lightful Bode cum da Vinci 
cum Emperor ineident of a 
few years back, when, in spite 
of Mr Lucas proving — with 
a pair of English a.p. 1840 
trousers to back him— that 
his father made the bust, the 
Emperor decreed that it was 
the work of Lionardo, because 
he and Professor Bode had said 
that it was! It is a state of 
mind that we English find hard 
to understand: that a man of 
normal intelligence and edu- 
cation will willingly put his 
intelligence and reasoning 
power on one side, and never 
question a statement, however 
ridiculous, merely because that 
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statement emanates from higher 
authority. 

Hence it is that the lies upon 
lies upon lies upon lies that 
have issued from the Press 
Bureau and other German 
official sources have been 
meekly accepted and swal- 
lowed without question by the 
German public. The officials 
know their countrymen, and in 
their contempt for their blind 
obedience have been flinging 
them bigger and yet bigger 
lies, till one wonders that the 
process has not resulted in a 
general choking-fit. But no— 
everything is gulped down and 
more is asked for. 

The officers who were cap- 
tured from the Blicher the other 
day were filled with astonish-— 
ment at seeing the Forth 
Bridge still standing, and com- 
plimented the nation on its 
rapid engineering work: they 
had been told officially that it 
had been blown up in October ! 
A Bavarian prisoner who was 
taken the other day in Flanders 
trembled violently on being 
captured, and besought that 
he might be allowed to write 
a final letter to his wife before 
being shot! It is still firmly 
believed by a large number of 
Germans that the German 
Army entered Paris in Sept- 
ember, and that the Emperor's 
gracious hands were kissed by 
the entire Chamber of Deputies; 
but that the army had to retire 
from the capital on account of 
@ serious outbreak of cholera: 
they were told this officially, 
and therefore it must be true. 
On a par with this are the 
ridiculous lies lately issued 
officially about Constantinople, 
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not to mention those about 
Scarborough and Yarmouth, 
to which no further reference 
need be made; and similar lies 
may be oulled almost daily 
from the German official 
communiqués and wireless in- 
formation. For malicious and 
ingenious lies one can make 
allowances; they are a dirty 
weapon which will recoil on 
the heads of those that use 
them. But for these down- 
right stupid and clumsy lies 
one does not know whether to 
pour the greater proportion of 
one’s contempt on those who 
manufacture them or on those 
who swallow them. 

What rouses one’s ire—or is 
it merely additional feelings 
of contempt ?—against these 
manufacturers is that they 
seem to take everybody to be 
as credulous as their own com- 


patriots. Full of their over- 
weening conviction that they 
are of such importance in the 
world that every nation must 
bow to their dictum, the Ger- 


man authorities have an- 
nounced in all directions that 
it was Great Britain who 
engineered and started this 
world-war in her own interests. 
Yet all the world knows that 
—to take one point only— 
England called a Conference of 
the Powers in July last for the 
express purpose of keeping the 
peace, and that Germany was 
the only Power who refused to 
attend. 

Even after the repulse of 
the Turks on the Suez Canal, 
Germany, with a full knowledge 
of the facts, announced to all 
the world that our troops there 
had been severely beaten and 
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that the Turks were advancing 
on Cairo. Does she really 
believe that there are no tele- 
graphs in the world outside 
those in her own dominions? 
How, again, could she have the 
face to announce that the 
French mishap at Soissons was 
“a great and glorious victory, 
equivalent to that of Grave- 
lotte,” in which France had 
lost 30,000 in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, knowing per- 
fectly well that the French 
would counter the lie with the 
plain statement of fact that 
not more than 10,000 altogether 
were engaged? Or how could 
the Chancellor make the state- 
ment in the Reichstag, for 
foreign consumption, that cor- 
respondence had been dis- 
covered at Brussels which 
proved that Belgium had made 
a@ convention with England 
whereby the latter would send 
troops to Belgium before any 
violation of territory had taken 
place, when he must have 
known that a publication of 
the papers in question—which 
has now been done— would 
prove that he suppressed the 
most vital sentence in the 
whole document—which gave 
the lie to his whole assertion— 
and, in addition, substituted 
the word “convention” for 
“ conversation ” ? Is__ this 
statesmanship, or is it simply 
foolishness ? 

Even the Press Bureau is 
now beginning to overreach 
itself—chiefly through its own 
clumsiness. The Press cam- 
paigns in neutral countries, 
initiated at vast expense with 
a view to forming public 
opinion in favour of Germany, 
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have resulted in ignominious 
failure. One has only to 
instance the United States, 
who, contemplating the war at 
first with an impartial and if 
anything an anti-British mind, 
have strongly resented the 
dictatorial manner in which 
Herr Hamann and his minions 
of the Press have tried to ram 
German views and German 
misstatements down their 
throats, and have, irritated 
again by the entire disregard 
of neutral susceptibilities by 
Germany, completely swung 
round in their opinions. 
Switzerland is showing strong 
signs of doing the same thing; 
and in Sweden, so badly was 
the campaign of calumny 
worked, that certain high 
officials and masters of industry 
have received in several cases 
two or more identical copies, 


in different handwritings, of 


the same letter, purporting 
to come to them. from “a 
well-wisher in Germany,” with 
the necessary and obvious 
result. 

The silly childishness of the 
“Hymn of Hate” and the 
greetings and censor-stamps of 
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“Gott strafe England” are 
unworthy of a great nation, 
and only remind one of nursery 
days, when the ill-tempered 
little boy, unable to get the 
better of his small opponent, 
put out his tongue and made 
faces at him. 

And, to conclude, have the 
Germans really no sense of 
humour when they persist in 
dignifying these massacres in 
Belgium, and these violations 
of faith and honour in all their 
dealings, as “ Kultur”? 

The blindness of Germany 
seems to me.to consist in a 
wilful refusal to see what is 
patent to every one except 
themselves, and in a complete 
inability to grasp the fact that 
their dirty and dishonourable 
dealings as a nation, though 
temporarily and partially suc- 
cessful, will do them an infinity 
of harm hereafter, and will 
lower them for generations in 
the eyes of all honourable and 
right-thinking nations. 

Is this wilful blindness, or is 
it rank stupidity ? 

I have my own opinion on 
the subject. 

G. 








THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


XIII. CONCERT PITCH. 


‘WE have only two topics of 
conversation now—the date of 
our departure, and our destina- 
tion. Both are wrapped in 
mystery so profound that our 
range of speculation is practi- 
cally unlimited. 

Conjecture rages most 
fiercely in the Officers’ Mess, 
which is in touch with sources 
of unreliable information not 
accessible to the rank and file. 
The humblest subaltern appears 
to be possessed of a friend at 
court, or a cousin in the 
Foreign Office, or an aunt in 
the Intelligence Department, 
from whom he can derive fresh 
and entirely different informa- 
tion each week-end leave. 

Master Cockerell, for in- 
stance, has it straight from 
the Horse Guards that we are 
going out next week—as a 
single unit, to be brigaded with 
two seasoned regiments in 
Flanders. He has a consider- 
able following. 

Then comes Waddell, who 
has been informed by the 
Assistant sub- Editor of an 
evening journal widely read in 
his native Dundee, that The 
First Hundred Thousand are 
to sit here, eating the bread 
of impatience, until The First 
Half Million are ready. There- 
upon we shall break through 
our foeman’s line at a point 
hitherto unassailed and known 
only to the scribe of Dundee, 


and proceed to roll up the 
German Empire as if it were 
a carpet, into some obscure 
corner of the continent of 
Europe. 

Bobby Little, not the least 
of whose gifts is a soaring 
imagination, has mapped out 
a sort of strategical Cook’s 
Tour for us, beginning with 
the sack of Constantinople, 
and ending, after a glorified 
route-march up the Danube 
and down the Rhine, which 
shall include a pitched battle 
once a week and a successful 
siege once a month, with a 
“oircus” entry into Potsdam. 

Captain Wagstaffe offers 
no opinion, but darkly recom- 
mends us to order pith helmets. 
However, we are rather sus- 
picious of Captain Wagstaffe 
these days. He suffers from 
an over-developed sense of 
humour. 

The rank and file keep closer 
to earth in their prognostica- 
tions. In facet, some of them 
cleave to the dust. With them 
it is a case of hope deferred. 
Quite half of them enlisted 
under the firm belief that they 
would forthwith be furnished 
with a rifle and ammunition 
and despatched to a vague 
place called “the front,” there 
to take pot-shots at the Kaiser. 
That was in early August. 
It is now early April, and they 
are still here, performing 
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monotonous evolutions and 
chafing under the bonds of 
discipline. Small wonder that 
they have begun to doubt, 
these simple souls, if they 
are ever going out at all. 
Private M‘Slattery put the 
general opinion in a nutshell, 

“This regiment,” he an- 
nounced, “is no’ for the front 
at all. We're jist tae bide 
here, for tae be inspeckit by 
Chinese Ministers and other 
heathen bodies!” 

This withering summary of 
the situation was evoked by 
the fact that we had once been 
called out, and kept on parade 
for two hours in a north-east 
wind, for the edification of a 
bevy of spectacled dignitaries 
from the Far East. For the 


Scottish artisan the word 
“minister,” however, has only 
one significance ; so it is prob- 


able that M‘Slattery’s strictures 
were occasioned by sectarian, 
rather than racial, prejudice. 

Still, whatever our ultimate 
destination and fate may be, 
the fact remains that we are 
now as fit for active service as 
seven months’ relentless school- 
ing, under make-believe con- 
ditions, can render us. We 
shall have to begin all over 
again, we know, when we find 
ourselves up against the real 
thing, but we have at least 
been thoroughly grounded in 
the rudiments of our pro- 
fession. We can endure hail, 
rain, snow, and vapour; we 
can march and dig with the 
best; we have mastered the 
first principles of musketry ; 
we can advance in an extended 
line without losing touch or 
bunching ; and we have ceased 
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to regard an order as an insult, 
or obedience as a degradation. 
We eat when we can and what 
we get, and we sleep wherever 
we happen to find ourselves 
lying. That is something. 
But there are certain military 
accomplishments which can 
only be taught us by the 
enemy. Taking cover, for in- 
stance. When the thin, in- 
termittent crackle of blank 
ammunition shall have been 
replaced by the whistle of real 
bullets, we shall get over our 
predilection for sitting up and 
taking notice. The conversa- 
tion of our neighbour, or the 
deplorable antics of B Com- 
pany on the neighbouring sky- 
line, will interest us not at all. 
We shall get down, and stay 
down. 

We shall also be relieved of 
the necessity of respecting the 
property of those exalted per- 
sons who surround their estates 
with barbed wire, and put up 
notices, even now, warning off 
troops. At present we either 
crawl painfully through that 
wire, tearing our kilts and 
lacerating our legs, or go 
round another way. “Oot 
there,” such unwholesome 
deference will be a thing of 
the past. Would that the 
wire -setters were going out 
with us. We would give them 
the place of honour in the 
forefront of battle! 

We have fired a second mus- 
ketry course, and are now 
undergoing Divisional Train- 
ing, with the result that we 
take our walks abroad several 
thousand strong, greatly to the 
derangement of local traffic. 

Considered all round, Divi- 
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sional Training is the pleas- 
antest form of soldiering that 
we have yet encountered. We 
parade bright and early, at full 
battalion strength, accompanied 
by our scouts, signallers, 
machine-guns, and transport ; 
and march off at the appointed 
minute to the starting-point. 
Here we slip into our place in 
an already moving column, 
with three thousand troops in 
front of us and another two 
thousand behind, and tramp to 
our point of deployment. We 
feel pleasantly thrilled. We 
are no longer a battalion out 
on & route-march: we are 
members of a White Army, or 
a Brown Army, hastening to 
frustrate the designs of a Blue 
Army, or a Pink Army, which 
has landed (according to the 
General Idea issued from Head- 
quarters) at Portsmouth, and 


is reported to have slept at 
Great Snoreham, only ten miles 
away, last night. 

Meanwhile our F'>adquarters 
Staff is engaged in the not 
always easy task of “getting 
into touch” with the enemy— 


anglicé, finding him. It is 
extraordinary how elusive a 
force of several thousand troops 
can be, especially when you 
are picking your way across 
a defective half-inch map, and 
the commanders of the opposing 
forces cherish dissimilar views 
as to where the point of en- 
counter is supposed to be. 
However, contact is at length 
established; and if it is not 
time to go home, we have a 
battle. 

Various things may now 
happen to you. You may find 
yourself detailed for the Firing- 
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line. In that case your bat- 
talion will take open order; 
and you will advance, prin- 
cipally upon your stomach, 
ever hill and dale until you 
encounter the enemy, doing 
likewise. Both sides then pro- 
ceed to discharge blank ammu- 
nition into one another’s faces 
at a range, if possible, of about 
five yards, until the “cease 
fire” sounds. 

Or you may find yourself 
in Support. In that case you 
are held back until the battle 
has progressed a stage or two, 
when you advance with fixed 
bayonets to prod your own 
firing-line into a further dis- 
play of valour and agility. 

Or you may be detailed as Re- 
serve. Membership of Brigade 
Reserve should be avoided. 
You are liable to be called 
upon at any moment to forsake 
the sheltered wood or lee of a 
barn under which you are 
huddling, and double madly up 
a hill or along a side-road, trip- 
ping heavily over ingenious 
entanglements composed of 
the telephone wires of your 
own signallers, to enfilade some 
unwary detachment of the 
enemy or repel a flank attack. 
On the other hand, if you are 
ordered to act as Divisional 
Reserve, you may select the 
softest spot on the hillside 
behind which you are sheltering, 
get out your haversack ration, 
and prepare to spend an ex- 
tremely peaceful (or extremely 
dull) day. Mimic warfare en- 
joys one enormous advantage 
over the genuine article: battles 
—provided you are not out for 
the night—must always end in 
time for the men to get back 
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to their dinners at five o’clock. 
Under this inexorable law it 
follows that, by the time the 
General has got into touch with 
the enemy and brought his fir- 
ing -line, supports, and local 
reserves into action, it is time 
to go home. So «about three 
o’clock the bugles sound, and 
the combatants, hot and grimy, 
fall back into close order at the 
point of deployment, where they 
are presently joined by the 
Divisional Reserve, blue-faced 
and watery-eyed with cold. 
This done, principals and 
understudies, casting envious 
glances at one another, form 
one long column of route and 
set out for home, in charge of 
the subalterns. The senior 
officers trot off to the “ pow- 
wow,” there, with the utmost 
humility and deference, to 
extol their own tactical dis- 
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positions, belittle the achieve- 
ments of the enemy, and im- 
pugn the veracity of one 
another, 

Thus the day’s work ends. 
Our divisional column, with its 
trim, sturdy,infantry battalions, 
its jingling cavalry and artillery, 
its real live staff, and its im- 
posing transport train, sets us 
thinking, by sheer force of 
contrast, of that dim and dis- 
tant time seven months ago, 
when we wrestled perspiringly 
all through long and _ hot 
September days, on a dusty 
barrack - square, with squad 
upon squad of dazed and 
refractory barbarians, who 
only ceased shuffling their feet 
in order to expectorate. And 
these are the self-same men! 
Never was there a more com- 
plete vindication of the policy 


of pegging away. 


IL, 


So much for the effect of its 
training upon the regiment as 


a whole. But when you come 
to individuals, certain of whom 
we have encountered and 
studied in this rambling nar- 
rative, you find it impossible to 
generalise. Your one unshak- 
able conclusion is that it takes 
all sorts to make a type. 

There are happy, careless 
souls like McLeary and Hogg. 
There are conscientious but 
slow-moving worthies like 
Mucklewame and Budge. There 
are drunken wasters like — 
well, we need name no names. 
We have got rid of most of 
these, thank heaven! There 
are simple-minded enthusiasts 


of the breed of Wee Pe'er, 
for whom the sheer joy of 
“sojering” still invests dull 
routine and hard werk with 
a glamour of their own. 
There are the old hands, 
versed in every labour-saving 
(and duty-shirking) device. 
There are the feckless and 
muddle-headed, making heavy 
weather of the simplest tasks. 
There is another class, which 
divides its time between rising 
to the position of sergeant and 
being reduced to the ranks, for 
causes which need not be 
specified. There is yet another, 
which knows its drill-book back- 
wards, and can grasp the de- 
tails of a tactical scheme as 
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quickly as a seasoned officer, 
but remains in the ruck be- 
cause it has not sufficient force 
of character to handle so much 
as a sentry-group. There are 
men, again, with initiative but 
no endurance, and others with 
endurance but no_ initiative. 
Lastly, there are men, and a 
great many of them, who ap- 
pear to be quite incapable of 
coherent thought, yet can 
handle machinery or any me- 
chanical device to a marvel. 
Yes, we are a motley organi- 
sation. 

But the great sifting and 
sorting machine into which we 
have been cast is shaking us 
all out into our appointed 
places. The efficient and author- 
itative rise to non-commissioned 
rank, The quick-witted and 
well-educated find employment 
on the Orderly Roorff staff, or 
among the scouts and signal- 
lers. The handy are absorbed 
into the transport, or become 
machine-gunners. The seden- 
tary take post as cooks, or 
tailors, or officers’ servants. 
The waster hews wood and 
draws water and empties swill- 
tubs. The great, mediocre, un- 
distinguished majority merely 
go to stiffen the rank and file, 
and right nobly they do it. 
Each has his niche, 

To take a few examples, we 
may begin with a typical mem- 
ber of the undistinguished 
majority. Such an one is that 
esteemed citizen of Wishaw, 
John Mucklewame. He is a 


rank-and-file man by training 
and instinct, but he forms a 
rare backbone for K(i). There 
are others, of more parts— 
Killick, for instance. Not long 
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ago he was living softly, and 
driving a Rolls-Royce for a 
Duke. He is now a machine- 
gun sergeant, and a very good 
one. There is Dobie. Heisa 
good mechanic, but short-legged 
and shorter-winded. He makes 
an excellent armourer. 

Then there is Private Mellish. 
In his company roll he is de- 
scribed as “an actor.” But 
his orbit in the theatrical fir- 
mament has never carried him 
outside his native Dunoon, where 
he follows the blameless but 
monotonous calling of a cine- 
matograph operator. On en- 
listment he invited the attention 
of his platoon from the start 
by referring to his rear-rank 
man as “this young gentle- 
man”; and despite all the dis- 
suading influences of barrack- 
room society, his manners never 
fell below this standard. In a 
company where practically 
every man is addressed either 
as “Jock” or “Jimmy,” he 
created a profound and lasting 
sensation one day, by saying in 
@ winning voice to Private 
Ogg— 

“Do not stand on ceremony 
with me, Mr Ogg. Call me 


“Oyril!” 


For such an exotic there 
could only be one destination, 
and in due course Cyril became 
an officer's servant. He now 
polishes the buttons and washes 
the hose-tops of Captain Wag- 
staffe ; and his elegant extracts 
amuse that student of human 
nature exceedingly. 

Then comes a dour, silent, 
earnest specimen, whose name, 
incredible as it may appear, is 
M‘Ostrich. He keeps himself 
to himself. He never smiles, 
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He is not an old soldier, yet he 
performed like a veteran the 
very first day he appeared on 
parade. He oarries out all 
orders with solemn thorough- 
ness. He does not drink; he 
does not swear. His nearest 
approach to animation comes 
at church, where he sings the 
hymns — especially O God, 
our help in ages past !—as 
if he were author and composer 
combined. His harsh, rasping 
accent is certainly not that of 
a Highlander, nor does it smack 
altogether of the Clydeside. 
As a matter of fact he is not a 
Scotsman at all, though five 
out of six of us would put him 
down as such. Altogether he 
is a man of mystery; but the 
regiment could do with many 
more such. 

Once, and only once, did he 
give us a peep behind the 
scenes, Private Burke, of D 
Company, @ cheery soul, who 
possesses the entirely Hibernian 
faculty of being able to com- 
bine a most fanatical and 
seditious brand of Nationalism 
with a genuine and ardent 
enthusiasm for the British 
Empire, one day made a con- 
temptuous and ribald reference 
to the Ulster Volunteers and 
their leader. M‘Ostrich, who 
was sitting on his bedding at 
the other side of the hut, 
promptly rose to his feet, 
crossed the floor in three 
strides, and silently felled the 
humorist to the earth. Plainly, 
if M‘Ostrich comes safe through 
the war, he is prepared for an- 
other and grimmer campaign. 

Lastly, that jack-of-all-trades 
and master of none, Private 
Dunshie. As already recorded, 
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Dunshie’s original calling had 
been that of a street news- 
vendor. Like all literary men, 
he was a Bohemian at heart. 
Routine wearied him; dis- 
cipline galled him; the sight 
of work made him feel faint. 
After a month or two in 
the ranks he seized the 
first opportunity of escaping 
from the toils of his com- 
pany, by volunteering for 
service as a Scout. A single 
experience of night operations 
in a dark wood, previously 
described, decided him to seek 
some milder employment. Ob- 
serving that the regimental 
cooks appeared to be absolved, 
by virtue of their office, not 
only from all regimental par- 
ades, but from all obligations 
on the subject of correct attire 
and personal cleanliness, he 
volunteered for service in the 
kitchen. Here for a space— 
clad in shirt, trousers, and 
canvas shoes, unutterably 
greasy and waxing fat — he 
prospered exceedingly. But 
one sad day he was detected 
by the cook-sergeant, having 
just finished cleaning a flue, 
in the act of washing his 
hands in ten gallons of B 
Company’s soup. Once more 
our versatile hero found him- 
self turned adrift with brutal 
and agonising suddenness, and 
bidden to exercise his talents 
elsewhere. 

After a fortnight’s unevent- 
ful dreariness with his platoon, 
Dunshie joined the machine- 
gunners, because he had heard 
rumours that these were con- 


veyed to and from their labours 


in limbered waggons. But he 
had been misinformed. It was 
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the guns that were carried ; 
the gunners invariably walked, 
sometimes carrying the guns 
and the appurtenances thereof. 
His very first day Dunshie was 
compelled to double across half 
a mile of boggy heathland 
carrying two large stones, 
meant to represent ammuni- 
tion-boxes, from an imaginary 
waggon to a dummy gun. It 
is true that as soon as he was 
out of sight of the corporal he 
deposited the stones upon the 
ground, and ultimately prof- 
fered two others, picked up on 
nearing his destination, to the 
sergeant in charge of the pro- 
ceedings; but even thus the 
work struck him as unreason- 
ably exacting, and he resigned, 
by the simple process of cut- 
ting his next parade and being 
ignominiously returned to his 
company. 

After an unsuccessful appli- 
cation for employment as a 
“buzzer,” or signaller, Dunshie 
made trial of the regimental 
transport, where there was a 
shortage of drivers. He had 
strong hopes that in this way 
he would attain to permanent 


carriage exercise. But he was . 


quickly undeceived. Instead 
of being offered a seat upon 
the box of a G.S. waggon, he 
was bidden to walk behind the 
same, applying the brake when 
necessary, for fourteen miles, 
The next day he spent clean- 
ing stables, under a particu- 
larly officious corporal. On 
the third, he was instructed 
in the art of grooming a mule. 
On the fourth, he was left to 
perform this feat unaided, and 
the mule, acting under extreme 
provocation, kicked him in the 


stomach. On the fifth day he 
was returned to his company. 

But Mecca was at hand. 
That very morning Dunshie’s 
company commander received 
the following ukase from head- 
quarters :— 


Officers commanding Com- 
pames will render to the Or- 
derly Room without fail, by 
9 A.M. to-morrow, the name of 
one man qualified to act as 
chiropodist to the Company. 


Major Kemp scratched his 
nose in a dazed fashion, and 
looked over his spectacles at 
his Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

“What in thunder will they 
ask for next?” he growled. 
“ Have we got any tame chiro- 
podists in the company, Rae?” 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Rae 
turned over the Company roll. 

“There is no—no—no man 
of that profession here, sirr,” 
he reported, after scanning 
the document. “ But,” he 
added optimistically, “there is 
a machine-fitter and a glass- 
blower. Will I warn one- of 
them ?” 

“I think we had better call 
for a volunteer first,” said 
Major Kemp tactfully. 

Accordingly, that afternoon 
upon parade, platoon com- 
manders were bidden to hold 
a witch hunt, and smell out 
a chiropodist. But the enter- 
prise terminated almost im- 
mediately; for Private Dun- 
shie, caressing his injured 
abdomen in Number Three 
Platoon, heard the invitation, 
and quickly stepped forward. 

“So you are a chiropodist 
as well as everything else, 
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Dunshie ! ” 
credulously. 

“ That’s right, sirr,” assented 
Dunshie politely. 

“Are you a professional ?” 

“No exactly that, sirr,” was 
the modest reply. 

“You just make a hobby of 
it?” 

“ Just that, sirr.” 

“Have you had much ex- 
perience ? ” 

“No that much.” 

“But you feel capable of 
taking on the job?” 

“T do, sirr.” 

‘You seem quite eager about 
it.” 

“Yes, sirr,” said Dunshie, 
with gusto. 

A sudden thought occurred 
to Ayling. 

“Do you know what a 
chiropodist is?” he asked. 


said Ayling in- 
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“No, sirr,” replied Dunshie 
with unabated aplomb. 


To do him justice, the revela- 
tion of the nature of his pro- 
spective labours made no dif- 
ference whatever to Dunshie’s 
willingness to undertake them. 
Now, upon Saturday mornings, 
when men stand stiffly at at- 
tention beside their beds to 
have their feet inspected, you 
may behold, sweeping majes- 
tically in the wake of the 
Medical Officer as he makes 
his rounds, the swelling figure 
of Private Dunshie, carrying 
the implements of his grue- 
some trade. He has found 
his vocation at last, and his 
bearing in consequence is 
something between that of a 
Court Physician and a Staff 
Officer, 


ITI, 


So much for the rank and 
file. Of the officers we need 
only say that the old hands 
have been a godsend to our 
young regiment; while the 
juniors, to quote their own 
Colonel, have learned as much 
in six months as the average 
subaltern learns in three years; 
and whereas in the old days a 
young officer could always de- 
pend on his platoon sergeant 
to give him the right word of 
command or instruct him in 
company routine, the positions 
are now in many cases re- 
versed. But that by the way. 
The outstanding feature of the 
relationship between officers 
and men during all this long, 
laborious, sometimes heart- 


breaking winter has been this 
—that, despite the rawness of 
our material and the novelty 
of our surroundings, in the 
face of difficulties which are 
now happily growing dim in 
our memory, the various ranks 
have never quite given up 
trying, never altogether lost 
faith, never entirely forgotten 
the Cause which has brought 
us together. And the result 
—the joint result—of it all is 
a real live regiment, with a 
morale and soul of its own. 
But so far everything has 
been purely suppositious. We 
have no knowledge as to what 
our real strength or weakness 
may be. We have run our 
trial trips over a landlocked 
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stretch of smooth water. To- 
morrow, when we steam out 
to face the tempest which is 
shaking the foundations of the 
world, we shall see what we 
shall see. Some of us, who at 
present are exalted for our 
smartness and efficiency, will 
indubitably be found wanting 
—wanting in stamina of body 
or soul—while others, hitherto 
undistinguished, will come to 
their own. Only War itself 
can discover the qualities which 
count in War. But we silently 
pray, in our dour and inarticu- 
late hearts, that the supreme 
British virtue—the virtue of 
holding on, and holding on, 
and holding on, until our end 
is accomplished—may not be 
found wanting in a single one 
of us. 

To take a last survey of the 
regiment which we have created 
—one little drop in the inored- 
ible wave which has rolled with 
gathering strength from end to 
end of this island of ours 
during the past six months, 
and now hangs ready to crash 
upon the gates of our enemies 
—what manner of man has 


it produced? What is he 


like, this impromptu Thomas 
Atkins ? 

Well, when he joined, his 
outstanding feature was a sort 
of surly independence, the surli- 
ness being largely based upon 
the fear of losing the inde- 
pendence. He has got over 
that now. He is no longer 
morbidly sensitive about his 
rights as a free and indepen- 
dent citizen and the backbone 
of the British electorate. He 
has bigger things to think of. 
He no longer regards sergeants 


as upstart slave-drivers—fre- 
quently he is a sergeant him- 
self—nor officers as grinding 
capitalists. He is undergoing 
the experience of the rivets in 
Mr Kipling’s story of The Ship 
that Found Herself. He is 
adjusting his perspectives. 
He is beginning to merge him- 
self in the Regiment. 

He no longer gets drunk from 
habit. When he does so now, 
it is because there were no 
potatoes at dinner, or because 
there has been a leak in the 
roof of his hut for a week and 
no one is attending to it, or 
because his wife is not receiving 
her separation allowance. Being 
an inarticulate person, he finds 
getting drunk the simplest and 
most effective expedient for 
acquainting the powers that be 
with the fact that he has a 
grievance. Formerly, the mor- 
ning list of “drunks” merely 
reflected the nearness or re- 
moteness of pay-day. Now, it 
is a most reliable and invaluable 
barometer of the regimental 
atmosphere. 

He has developed — quite 
spontaneously, for he has had 
few opportunities for imitation 
—many of the characteristics 
of the regular soldier. He is 
quick to discover himself ag- 
grieved, but is readily appeased 
if he feels that his officer is 
really doing his best for him, 
and that both of them are the 
victims of a higher power. 
On the other hand, he is often 
amazingly cheerful under un- 
comfortable and depressing sur- 
roundings. Heis growing quite 
fastidious, too, about his per- 
sonal appearance when off duty. 
(You should see our quiffs on 
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Saturdays!) He is quite incap- 
able of keeping possession of 
his clothing, his boots, his rifle, 
his health, or anything that is 
his, without constant super- 
vision and nurse-maiding. And 
that he is developing a strong 
bent towards the sentimental 
is evinced by the choruses that 
he sings in the gloaming and 
his taste in picture post-cards. 
So far he may follow the 
professional model, but in other 
respects he is quite sui generis, 
No sergeant in a Highland 
regiment of the line would ever 
refer to a Cockney private, with 
all humility, as “a young Eng- 
lish gentleman”; neither would 
an ordinary soldier salute an 
officer quite correctly with one 
hand while employing the other 
to light his pipe. In “ K(i)” 


we do these things and many 
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others, which give us a cachet 
of our own of which we are very 
rightly and properly proud. 

So we pin our faith to the 
man who has been at once our 
despair and our joy since the 
month of August. He has 
character; he has grit; and 
now that he is getting diseip- 
line as well, he is going to be 
an everlasting credit to the 
cause which roused his man- 
hood and the land which gave 
him birth. 


That is the tale of The First 
Hundred Thousand—Part One. 
Whether Part Two will be 
forthcoming, and how much of 
it there will be, depends upon 
two things—the course of his- 
tory, and the present historian’s 
eye for cover. 








ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT—IV. 


BY W. J. C. 


THE Turkish officers with 
whom I shared my room in the 
khan at Ulu-Kishla were a 
grizzled major in khaki, and 
@ younger naval officer in blue 
and gold. This man was of 
uncertain rank and unnaval 
appearance. He was_ short 
and exceedingly stout, had 
long black moustachios, and 
arrived in slippers in spite of 
the snow. 

In the close quarters of a 
room little more than twelve 
feet square, we were not long 
in coming to some degree of 
familiarity. We exchanged 
cigarettes, drink and food, and 
after I had ordered a mangal 
(a brazier of live charcoal), the 
officers insisted that the next 
two required should be ordered 
by them. But beyond these 
slight courtesies we made no 
headway for twenty-four hours. 
Constraint, that amounted to 
awkwardness, was upon my 


companions, and they lay on. 


their beds in silence or speak- 
ing in low voices. I knew the 
cause, but could take no step 
to set them more at ease. Like 
all Turkish officers, they felt 
their country’s impotence in 
the Italian War to be almost 
a matter of personal dishonour ; 
and to be confined in close 
quarters with a foreigner who 
might be unsympathetic and 
critical was a situation they 
would have been glad to avoid. 
An example of their difficulties 
occurred within an hour of 


our arrival, The private sol- 
dier who brought in their food 
had kicked off his shoes at 
the door, according to Turkish 
custom. He entered the room 
with half-bare feet sticking 
out of filthy, dilapidated army 
socks that left a wet patch 
at every step. With his new 
khaki uniform and _ bright 
accoutrements he made a well- 
set-up soldierly figure, credit- 
able to his country but for 
this unfortunate revelation of 
hidden deficiencies. So much I 
saw unavoidably as he entered, 
and thereafter looked steadily 
at his head only. The major 
followed the man out of the 
room. Whenever the soldier 
servant appeared subsequently 
he was wearing whole secks, 
not of the rough army sort, 
that I more than suspected 
belonged to his master. 

In spite of his odd appear- 
ance and obvious depression, 
the naval officer had a breezy 
way belonging to the sea. 
He spoke vigorously some- 
times—he even laughed; and 
I gathered that he could at 
least swear in English. He 
dropped his restraint the next 
day when the major was 
out of the room, and plunged 
suddenly into the subject of 
the war. He was on his way 
to a Syrian port, he said, to 
take up the position of Port- 
Captain, and because of the 
war had been forced to travel 
by land. The ice now broken, 
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he talked freely and with great 
bitterness of the humiliation 
that had overtaken his country. 
The Ottoman Government, he 
asserted, had been cunningly 
deceived while the project for 
seizing Tripoli was being ma- 
tured. It had been deluded 
by smooth and lying Italian 
words, it had been mesmerised 
and chloroformed by the same 
agency. On two points especi- 
ally he raged till he was 
breathless. One was that 
the reorganised Turkish army, 
better than which existed no- 
where, could do nothing but 
look on; the other that the 
blow had come from Italy—it 
might as well, for its indig- 
nity, have come from Greece. 
Would that Tripoli had been 
seized rather by England, or 
France, or Germany. That 
would have been bad and 
treacherous enough, but Italy ! 
Fifty years ago there was no 
Italy. She was an upstart 
state, living on the great name 
of Rome, and making her way 
by cunning instead of strength. 
The major returned while this 
denunciation was in progress, 
and sat quiet, a sad-looking, 
fatalistic man, to whom even 
words seemed now to be wasted 
effort. But when the speaker, 
again warming to his subject, 
shouted that if there had been 
40,000 Turkish regulars in 
Tripoli—no, even only 30,000, 
the Italian seizure would never 
have been attempted, the major 
quietly interposed, “Twenty 
thousand,” like one speaking 
with professional authority. 
The naval officer’s hope was 
that Italy would be emboldened 
to try her fortune in Asia 
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Minor or Syria. Then the 
disgrace of Tripoli would be 
removed for ever, and the 
world would realise what the 
Turkish army and the Turkish 
people could do, Of this good 
fortune, however, the major 
sadly saw no prospect. 

The snowstorm lasted forty- 
eight hours. On the third day 
a thaw set in, and the follow- 
ing morning the road was said 
to be clear enough for travelling, 
though deep in slush. The 
troops fell in and marched 
away, and the major and naval 
officer followed in an araba, the 
latter still wearing slippers. 

I, also, was glad to set out 
again, though conditions under 
foot could hardly have been 
more unpleasant. Nor was 
there any promise of a fine 
day. Heavy clouds were roll- 


ing up the gorge from the 


south-east and seemed to por- 
tend rain. Sometimes they 
parted a little and showed the 
mountains covered with un- 
broken snow except when the 
long level crest of the Taurus 
appeared eight or ten miles 
away inthe south. That ridge 
showed as a precipice of grey 
rock streaked with snow upon 
its ledges. It had the majesty 
of some 9000 feet of elevation, 
and backed the intervening 
white hills like a wall. 

A few miles east of Ulu- 
Kishla I made out what I had 
missed when travelling in the 
opposite direction,—the ancient 
castle of Loulon on the northern 
side of the gorge. It was one 
of the great fortresses of the 
Byzantine Empire against the 
Arabs of the coast, and was 
supposed to close this end of 
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the gorge. Here began the 
borderland ; and this pass saw 
as much fighting as any other 
pass in the world can show. 
From Loulon on its high ridge 
above the road the signal fires 
announcing Arab raid or inva- 
sion set out for Constantinople. 
Some say—perhaps it is mere- 
ly hopeful tradition—that in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor 
are still unknown manuscripts 
from which much lost Byzan- 
tine history may be recovered. 
May they see the light soon; 
and may they be as full and 
complete as the story makes 
them. For no country with 
so much history and so much 
legend and tradition to its 
name has so few authoritative 
details available. An outline 


of what happened along the 
length of the Cilician pass alone 
would fill a volume. 


At noon the sun came out, 
snow vanished from the road, 
and the surface dried. By 
the time we reached the spot 
where the road drops six or 
seven hundred feet by zigzags 
to Chifte Khan, the sky was 
hard and clear, the air still, 
and frost had set in. It was 
fine weather for travelling on 
foot, and instead of stopping 
here we went on, to cover a 
long stage by reaching Tahkta 
Keupru Khan. This place was 
@ corrugated iron hut, about 
thirty feet by twenty, some- 
thing between a wine-shop and 
kahveh and khan. It was kept 
by a Moslem known to Ighsan, 
and with this as recommenda- 
tion we entered it when the 
mountain peaks were glowing 
with sunset light. 

Tahkta Keupru Khan ex- 
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hibited the changes made in 
native customs by the railway 
works. It sought to cater for 
men of a dozen nationalities. 
It sold coffee, also tea in small 
glasses, and its Moslem pro- 
prietor saw no wrong in pro- 
viding Mastica—the favourite 
liquor of Greeks—beer, and 
rakki (native brandy) for the 
benefit of infidels. From the 
secrecy of a small hidden bar 
or kitchen almost anything 
was forthcoming, from Bologna 
sausage to oranges. A sheet- 
iron stove stood in the middle 
of the large single room. A 
stuffed bear of the Black Sea 
coast mountains was against 
the wall, and, on a perch, a 
great vulture, that I took for 
stuffed also till it solemnly 
turned its head. The khan- 
keeper was an easy-going Turk 
with beard turning grey. He 
was assisted by a tall young 
fellow, who had all the appear- 
ance of a barman, and whose 
inches and demeanour spoke of 
objectionable customers to be 
thrown out sometimes. 

We slept eight in the room, 
as near the red-hot stove as 
was conveniently possible. In 
the morning there was rain, 80 
heavy that its noise on the 
iron roof drowned our voices. 
During the forenoon it turned 
to snow, a furious storm that 
soon began to form deep drifts, 
and brought powdery snow 
through every crack in the 
room. All day long men of 
many nationalities dropped in. 
A Turkish telegraph repairer 
and his mate, who had been 
mending the lines broken in 
the previous storm; five or 
six dagger-wearing Circassians, 
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and Kurdish and Turkish car- 
ters. And then, in the after- 
noon, parties of Greeks and 
Armenians, whose occupation 
I found hard to decide. They 
wore strange knickerbockers, 
sometimes with stockings, 
sometimes with soft leather 
gaiters. They had European 
jackets, and cloth caps with 
enormous peaks like French 
jockeys, and all carried guns 
and revolvers. But presently 
I caught the word “Sport- 
man” used by a Greek, and 
was able to make a satis- 
factory guess as to the reason 
for this dress. I heard after- 
wards that all, or most of 
them, came from Bulgar 


Maden, a town «a few miles 
away in one of the mountain 
gorges, where are the richest 
silver mines in Asia Minor. 
Following the earlier heavy 


snow, these “Sportmen” had 
gone into the mountains after 
deer and other game, and 
turned to Tahkta Keupru as 
their nearest place of refuge 
from the present storm. 

As the afternoon wore on 
more men came in, and the 
room became unpleasantly 
crowded. And now the owner 
of the khan began to see difficul- 
ties and take precautions. He 
announced in a loud voice that 
the charge for the day’s shelter 
was five piastres (nearly a shil- 
ling), to be paid now. These 
were stiff terms, and silence fell 
onthe company. The “Sport- 
men” paid, and retained their 
places round the stove, and, 
having paid, seemed to feel 
more in possession. When the 
barman approached the Cir- 
cassians for payment they put 
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him off. They were going 
presently, and would pay then. 
Circassians counted as different 
folk to Greeks and Armenians ; 
they were Moslems, they be- 
longed to a clan, and, not least, 
they wore eighteen-inch Erze- 
roum daggers, and had long 
memories. The barman left 
them alone, and they called for 
more hot tea, Half an hour 
later the Circassians rose to go. 
A man who seemed to be their 
leader came to the khan-keeper 
and put something into his 
open hand. A _ ten-piastre 
piece, I thought, thus securing 
a substantial abatement for 
his party. But in the khan- 
keeper's hand lay not a silver 
coin, but one of those little 
oranges plentiful on the Medi- 
terranean coast as apples in 
England. Again there was 
dead silence in the room, Even 
the khan-keeper did no more 
than look at the orange. 
The barman hurried out of 
sight into the kitchen, finding 
some duty to be done there. 
Slowly, and with impassive 
faces, the Circassians then 
stalked out of the room, swing- 
ing their daggers and ‘long 
belted cloaks to the proud 
stride of men having their way. 
As the last Circassian disap- 
peared the khan-keeper, still 
standing orange in hand, re- 
marked “Like a Circassian,” 
and asked the barman how 
many glasses of tea they had 
drunk. He was told fifteen. 
Perhaps it was to compensate 
for this loss that the khan- 
keeper now made another an- 
nouneement. All who meant 
to stay the night must pay 
seven piastres in advance. 
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This charge produced clamour. 
But the khan- keeper was 
adamant to all except his 
friends. He had to deal with 
folk now of whom he stood in 
no fear. It was a case of pay 
or go, and some went out; 
however, Greeks and Armenians 
and most of the carters paid, 
but with a deal of hubbub and 
bad grace. 

During the evening a dis- 
turbance highly characteristic 
of the country broke out among 
those crouching round the 
stove. They were chiefly 
Greeks or Armenians. One of 
the last, suddenly thinking 
himself thrust aside, violently 
pushed off the offender, who 
was @ Greek. In an instant 
the quarrel had ceased to be 
one of individuals, and be- 
came one of races. Greek 
and Armenian may hate the 
Turk as oppressor, but they 
hate each other with the fierce 
and rancorous hatred of jeal- 
ous equals, So now all the 
Greeks in the room blazed into 
fury ; in their own more sullen 
way the Armenians did like- 
wise, and the figures near the 
stove became a mass of whirling 
arms and legs and writhing 
bodies, from which arose a noise 
more like that from fighting 
animals than men. It was a 
situation in which the bar- 
man could safely prove his 
physical value. He set about 
the work in earnest, Pres- 
ently two or three other 
Moslems joined him, and be- 
tween them they managed to 
drag some of the figures apart, 
and then the trouble ceased 
almost as quickly as it began. 

On the third night of our 
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detention here I awakened to 
a strange scene. By the light 
of the lamp I saw men leap- 
ing up with shouts, snatch- 
ing revolvers, and rushing to 
the doorway. It was an un- 
accountable vision for one who 
could get no explanation. But 
the movement seemed to be the 
right thing for me to follow, 
the more so as Ighsan was 
one of the first to go, and I 
went with the others, though 
having the vaguest idea of 
what I was going to do. 
Outside in the snow I learnt 
that Circassians were stealing 
the horses, or were supposed 
to be doing so, as a robbery 
natural to them. The stable 
was a dilapidated shed on the 
opposite side of the road, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall for 
security. The various horse- 
owners entered the building, 
and each came out reporting 
his animal safe. It had been 
@ false alarm ; but how arising 
no one could say. Each horse- 
owner had seen some one else 
rushing out and had followed, 
having his horse much in mind. 

The next morning was fair 
enough for travelling, and the 
khan emptied by eight o’clock. 
In a few miles we crossed the 
old bridge at Ak Keupru, 
passed the German workshops 
and quarters, and skirted the 
little plain or open space 
among the mountains at 
Bozanti, where, it is said, 
Cyrus camped with his army. 
Here the highway turned 
sharply to the south for the 
Cilician Gates; but the Bag- 
dad Railway went forward to 
the east, seeking the great 
tunnel (at this time not yet 
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begun) through which it was 
to emerge on the Cilician plain 
by the shortest route. 

The road now began to climb 
for the summit of the Cilician 
pass. The snow was soft and 
deep, with water standing in 
every hole and hollow, and we 
sank to the knees in half-frozen 
slush. I wished that I had 
stayed a day longer at the 
khan. The going was s0 
unpleasant that when, early 
in the afternoon, we reached 
Dubekji Khan, on the nearer 
side of the pass, I was glad to 
turn in there. It lay among 
the pinewoods, with great snow- 
covered slopes rising steeply on 
each side to the highest peaks 
of the Taurus. As a khan it 
was one of the poorest, a room 
forty feet long and fifteen wide, 
with a foot square opening 
for window, and a leaking flat 
roof of earth. At the side 
was a donkey-stable. The 
khan - keeper’s horse, and 
Ighsan’s, as beasts of value, 
were stabled in the back part 
of the living-room, 

We arrived only just in time, 
for heavy snow began again, 
and travellers coming down 
from the pass were in search 
of shelter. They appeared to 
feel hardly used when the khan- 
keeper said the khan was full. 
They pointed to vacant spaces 
where they could sleep; they 
argued, they pleaded, but 
without effect. They were 
told they might warm them- 
selves at the fire awhile, and 
then, if they chose, go to the 
donkey-stable, but might sleep 
nowhere else at Dubekji Khan. 
Traffic was late on the road, 
owing to difficulty in crossing 
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the pass, and caravans of all 
kinds were going by after dark 
with jingling bells. From time 
to time a voice came out of the 
night orying interrogatively, 
“Arpa var? Saman var?” 
(Is there barley? Is there 
straw?) To such the khan- 
keeper’s son, a lad of sixteen, 
would reply with the intonation 
of assertion while sitting beside 
the fire: “Arpa yok, Saman 
var” (Barley there is not. 
Straw there is); and the bells 
would die away gradually into 
the distance. 

Snow kept us here two 
days, for all traffic over 
the pass ceased. The khan- 
keeper was a strict Moslem, 
and went through his prayers 
several times a day, with all 
their preliminary washings. 
In this company Ighsan also 
became devout, and prayed 
side by side with our host. 
At the distance of five feet 
I saw all the ablutions and 
genuflexions and turnings five 
times a day and got them by 
heart. There was something 
about Ighsan’s ablutions that 
made them irritating. Unlike 
the khan-keeper, he used a 
quantity of water, and threw 
it about; he also blew water 
through his nostrils, perhaps 
as following a stricter ritual. 
And for his feet there was so 
much splashing and washing 
that the floor was always 
wet. So on the second morn- 
ing, when he was in the midst 
of this performance, and we 
were alone, I told him not 
to make so much mud, and 
asked why he did not go out- 
side to wash. For answer he 
said, “Here is fire; how can 
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there be mud?” I showed 
him the mud of his making, 
and with that he left the room 
in dudgeon. I forgot the 
incident almost at once, but 
during the afternoon, again 
when we were alone, he spoke 
in a way I had not heard 
him before. He was on a 
very high horse of dignity, 
riding it like a chieftain, and 
seemed anxious to begin a 
quarrel. However, he pres- 
ently took another line—that he 
had preserved me from danger, 
and been rewarded with an 
affront. His story was that 
there had been a proposal 
to rob me, that he was asked 
to help, and not only refused, 
but put me under his protec- 
tion. It may have been true, 
for a suspicion of some such 
scheme had grown on me in 
Cappadocia ; but he spoke of 
it now to illustrate his past 
importance rather than his 
present fidelity. I did not 
know who he was, he said. 
I had heard men speak of 
Black Ibrahim, of Ali, and 
others. They were his friends. 
They were said to be dead; he 
could find them all by six 
days’ riding on a horse, and 
all had much money. While 
he spoke thus he was inflated 
with pride. 

It was as good as confessing 
that he had been a member 
of a famous brigand band. 
They were reported to have 
held the Sultan’s firman to 
rob, the royal sanction to be 
brigands, as one might say. 
From Sivas to Damascus the 
stories told about them are 
endless. They figure among 


the peasantry like Robin Hood 
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and his men did in England 
of earlier times. Some thirty 
years ago they fought a regu- 
lar battle against troops out- 
side the city of Kaisariyeh. 
They robbed rich Greeks and 
Armenians and gave to the 
Moslem poor. They looted 
banks. Twenty years ago 
they seized and robbed a 
French consul going to Damas- 
cus after having given a 
safe-conduct for him to the 
authorities. This affair was 
owing to a mistake on the 
brigands’ part; and when, 
after shooting a zaptieh or 
two of the escort, they dis- 
covered their error, they made 
amends and handsome apolo- 
gies to the consul, gave him 
a feast, brought him on his 
way, and thought the matter 
was closed. But his Govern- 
ment took it up with the 
Porte and demanded satisfac- 
tion, and the band fell on 
evil days. As a satisfactory 
solution of many difficulties, 
the leaders of the band were 
reported to have been shot 
in the course of fleeing from 
justice. But they probably 
whole skins, for at 
Kaisariyeh I met a Canadian 
missionary who knew Black 
Ibrahim well, and had seen 
him within the year some- 
where in that district. 

With this additional light 
upon my man I could under- 
stand many things that had 
puzzled me. His costly re- 
volver, his English silver snuff- 
box, and old watch; his sears, 
his knowledge of the country ; 
his dignity, and not least, the 
extraordinary respect paid to 
him by all, to say nothing of 
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the interminable stories that 
were told about these brigands 
in every khan and guest-house 
where we stayed. Likely 
enough, too, when he kept 
out of the old Turkish officer’s 
sight at the khan in Injesu, 
he had reasons connected with 
these matters for so doing. 

After Ighsan had disclosed 
his intimacy with the leaders 
of this band he was satisfied. 
He dropped the grand manner, 
and returned to the easier 
style in which I had hitherto 
seen him. But he had to 
have another word, and look- 
ing at the dry floor, said with 
a half-pleasant, half-quarrel- 
some laugh, “Where is the 
mud now?” However, he 
washed no more in my pres- 
ence, nor did he ever again 
refer to his connection with 
the band. 

It was a morning of hard 
frost and dazzling sunshine 
when we left Dubekji Khan. 
The road climbed by zig- 
zags to the pass through 
pine- woods that sloped up 
steeply on either hand to the 
ridges of the Taurus. There 
was always a path through 
the snow beaten by traffic, 
and towards the summit of 
the pass it became a ditch 
four feet wide and deep as 
our shoulders. Many cara- 
vans that had been storm- 
bound on the southern side 
were using the fine morning 
to cross the pass. Such con- 
tinuous strings of loaded camels 
I had never met before. There 
were miles of them—perhaps 
a week’s traffic now crowded 
into a few hours. The path 
was not wide enough for a 
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horse to pass a camel, so for 
the greater part of the day 
we were floundering in snow 
that had a frozen crust. The 
pack - horse fell down repeat- 
edly, and had to be dug out. 
Again and again the load was 
dragged from his back. Our 
progress was so slow that in 
six hours we did not advance 
as many miles; we became al- 
together weary of the sight of 
camels. There was unmistak- 
able satisfaction in Ighsan’s 
voice as he kicked at a patch 
of mouse-coloured hair em- 
bedded in snow, and cried, “A 
camel, God be praised!” The 
blizzard that caught us at 
Ulu-Kishla had played havoc 
among the beasts here, and 
the dead could be counted in 
dozens. 

The summit of the Cilician 
Gates Pass is an epen, saucer- 
shaped area a mile or two 
across, with a rim of lofty 
cliffs and ridges. In _ this 
level spaee stands the village 
of Tekke. After passing Tekke 
the road sinks a couple of 
hundred feet towards the cliffs 
of the southern rim, in which 
is the cleft or gap called the 
Cilician Gates. The opening 
is only thirty-five or forty feet 
wide between the vertical faces 
of grey rock. Half the width 
is occupied by the road, and 
the remainder by a mountain 
torrent fifteen or twenty feet 
below. Stand in this “Gate” 
and look down the slope, the 
wall of rock with its old tool- 
marks on your right, the tor- 
rent and other cliff upon your 
left, and you occupy a yard of 
space over which have passed 
Cyrus, Alexander the Great, 
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Cicero, Haroun el Rashid, St 
Paul, and a host of other men 
of ancient fame. If there is 
another spot where you may do 
as much with equal certainty, 
I do not know of it. 

If you now turn round and 
look up towards Tekke you 
may see the work of widely 
separated conquerors who used 
this pass. In a boulder that 
narrows the torrent is a tablet, 
roughly cut, as by a workman 
in haste, with few tools. It is 
slightly out of the square and 
perpendicular, It bears an in- 
scription of Marous Aurelius, 
and you may think of it, if you 
like, as hewn by some mason 
turned soldier who hurried over 
the work in order to rejoin his 
comrades. On the cliff over- 
head upon the left you may 
discern with a little care part of 
the “Castle of the Sclavonian 


Guard,” a structuré belonging 
to Arab times. And in the 
open space to the right of 
the road towards Tekke are 


some of the fortifications 
erected by Ibrahim Pasha 
eighty years ago when he and 
his Egyptians, with French 
engineers, invaded and held all 
this south-eastern part of Asia 
Minor to beyond the Euphrates, 
This afternoon I could see the 
fortifications as even banks 
of snow with the guns as 
mounds of snow above them. 
Of several the black muzzles 
appeared. There is a story 
that these guns placed here 
by Ibrahim were British, and 
bear the British broad arrow. 
I had promised myself to ex- 
amine them and clear up the 
matter; but the snow was 
deep, and the guns some dis- 
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tance from the road, and I 
left them unvisited. 

At Gulek Boghaz Khan, four 
miles below the Gate, but still 
in a noble gorge, the snow had 
thinned to a few inches. My 
room was warm and pleasant, 
with a roaring fire of cypress 
roots. The river from Tekke 
went tumbling past in front, 
and the outlook was to the 
west over a pine-covered spur 
that rose to the main range. 
The sky was clear and frosty, 
filled with the light of evening 
that silhouetted the black trees 
along the ridge. From the 
same ridge, I was told, Tarsus 
and the Mediterranean might 
be seen on any fine morning. 

From Gulek Boghaz Khan 
to Tarsus was called nine hours 
by araba. But the road was 
excellent, and went down hill 
most of the way, so I judged 
it to be nearly fifty miles, a 
distance for two stages. Three 
hours distant was Yeni Khan, 
a place described as almost an 
“Hotel & la Franga,” much 
used as a summer resort by 
people from the Cilician plain, 
and there I stayed the night. 
Report had not overrated the 
khan or its position. It stood 
at the edge of the pine country, 
the last pine-trees on a knoll 
before it, in a district where 

w hawthorn with primroses 
and violets beneath. In an 
hour or two of descent, the 
country changed. The hills in 
front were covered with close, 
smooth scrub whose foliage 
varied from lemon to dark- 

n. It was something quite 
different from the sturdy scrub 
of Northern Anatolia, the 
beech and thorn-oak character- 
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istic of those regions. It was 
myrtle, that extended as far as 
the view, growing close and 
dense eight or ten feet high. 
The streams hereabouts were 
fringed with oleander, and on 
the stony knolls, from every 
crevice and space of earth, 
sprouted tufts of green blades 
like daffodils. Even when I 
found a dead stem of last year’s 
blossom three feet high, like a 
great spray of lily-of-the-valley, 
I could not name it. There 
were acres of this plant that 
later I was to see in blossom 
by the square mile. And then 
I wondered that I had not re- 
cognised it before as asphodel. 

During the early afternoon 
we reached a place whence 
you look down upon a tongue 
of the Cilician plain far below, 
skirted by a long winding 
stretch of road. For several 
miles the road was dotted with 
figures in white, like a proces- 
sion, and we took them to be 
Armenians going to a shrine 
on one of their feast - days. 
But a few miles farther we 
met the head of the com- 
pany, now climbing into the 
hills, and found it something 
of another sort. It was some 
fifteen hundred recruits from 
Tarsus and the Cilician plain 
marching to Ulu-Kishla in 
their native cotton “shorts,” 
thin shirts, and bare legs and 
feet. At the head of the column 
was an araba, from which an 
officer got out when he saw me, 
With parted legs and field-glass 
to eye he struck the attitude 
beloved of the younger Turkish 
officers, as every photographic 
gallery in the Grand Rue de 
Pera demonstrates. 
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Behind the araba straggled 
the men in fifties, twenties, 
tens, stretched along several 
miles of road. All marched 
hopefully, having no idea of 
what was before them in the 
mountains ere they should 
reach Ulu-Kishla. I had never 
allowed natives to pass close 
to me on the road before, but 
here the men were so scattered 
that I could hardly keep to the 
rule, In this way I was landed 
in a scrimmage that might 
have had serious results. As I 
passed through the last group, 
a body of fifteen or sixteen, a 
hand shot out with an impudent 
Arab face behind it, and the 
pipe was snatched from my 
mouth. I chased the fellow, 
and he ran, shouting to Ibra- 
him, and Abdullah, and Halil, 
and in a second or two they 
and the others followed. When 
I collared the thief he passed 
the pipe to another and showed 
fight. There was a_ short 
struggle, in which he went 
down, and I caught the other 
man, and Ighsan came up and 
wrenched the pipe from his 
hand. This matter was over 
in a minute; but now various 
Arabs were pulling at the gear 
on the horse, and that attack 
had to be repulsed. We were 
just in time to prevent looting, 
and drew off with the loss of 
nothing ; but it had been touch 
and go; a few seconds more 
and the party would have 
collected their wits and made 
one of those attacks for which 
Turkish recruits upon lonely 
roads are notorious. 

It was eight o'clock and 
pitch dark when we entered 
Tarsus in pouring rain. For 
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the previous hour Ighsan had 
led the horse by a short halter, 
with me following close at the 
tail. It was his own precaution 
against the gipsy thieves of 
this place, who once, he said, 
had stolen from his horse as 
he led it, nor did ke know of 
his loss till he found the slit 
bags on reaching the khan. 

Between the Cilician Gates 
and Tarsus there was all the 
pleasant difference between 
Winter and Summer. From 
snow and ice and pine-trees I 
had passed into soft warm air 
and a land of cotton fields, 
sugar-cane, groves of orange- 
trees loaded with yellow fruit, 
and date-palms. And there 
is much in a name. I was 
upon the Mediterranean coast, 
with the sea only sixteen miles 
away; and Tarsus, too, is a 
word with a spell of its. own. 

Tarsus of the present day has 
only about 20,000 inhabitants, 
and not much to show of its 
former greatness. It is built 
on the plain, has luxuriant 
orchards and gardens round 
it, and the river Cydnus skirt- 
ing it upon one side— the 
Cydnus of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. As a modern town it 
is little less squalid and un- 
interesting than others of its 
size in Asia Minor. But old 
memories still cling to it, and 
one may find as well curious 
traces of the past, both in 
tradition and remains. 

It has a St Paul’s Gateway 
—which is not old enough to 
have seen the Apostle—and a 
St Paul’s well, which is more 
credible as to antiquity, and 
has old traditions. Modern 
Tarsus, or a section of its 


population, does not overlook 
St Paul. There is a St Paul’s 
American College, also Arme- 
nian and Greek churches and 
schools of the name, 

That the Cydnus gives fever 
to all who bathe in it, and that 
Alexander the Great was one 
of its victims in this way, is a 
tale one reads and never credits, 
But some at least in Tarsus 
still hold the belief and tradi- 
tion as well grounded. I spoke 
of swimming in the river, and 
was warned against doing so 
for this reason. 

The town has memories, too, 
of Haroun el Rashid, who sur- 
rounded it with walls. For a 
suggestive and romantic name 
what could be better than 
“The Gate of Holy War”? 
So was called that gateway of 
Haroun’s erecting which faced 
the mountain road leading to 
the Cilician pass and the 
Christian Byzantine land. 

But it is under the surface of 
modern Tarsus that the most 
interesting remains of the past 
are found. The site of Tarsus, 
it is said, has been raised by 
silt from the flooding Cydnus. 
There are the ruins of buried 
cities thirty and forty feet 
below the present level, cities 
that preceded St Paul. No 
one builds in Tarsus without 
reckoning to find the greater 
part of the stone for his build- 
ing by excavating on the site. 
It comes up in fragments of 
lintels, of columns, steps, and 
heavy walls; in marble as well 
as stone. I saw pieces of carved 
Greek friezes and capitals in 
marble, a marble basin, a bronze 
tripod, bronze lamps, and other 
objects, all of which had come 
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to light when excavating for 
buildings. There is a mound 
in Tarsus, now overgrown with 
aloes, and used as a Turkish 
burying-place, from which come 
statuettes. A native story 
is of a palace beneath it. 
But in a land dotted with 
buried cities, with ruins of 
every sort, with monuments 
whose age and builders are 
unknown, and where you find 
fragments of ancient pottery 
like pebbles, Tarsus is nothing 
out of the common in this way. 

From Tarsus to Mersina, the 
port of the Cilician plain, and 
of a considerable part of Asia 
Minor, is only sixteen miles, 
and I walked down to it one 
morning. No part of the 
journey from Samsoun was 
less interesting. A straight 
road on level land, with bare 
fields on either side, and a 
railway line near to it, formed 
a dull stage after days among 
the Taurus. Mersina, with its 
rows of eucalyptus - trees, is 
like a colonial township. It is 
new as towns count in Asia 
Minor, having been founded by 
Ibrahim Pasha as a landing- 
place for military stores dur- 
ing the Egyptian occupation. 
The shore is low, there is only 
an open roadstead, and vessels 
lie a couple of miles out. The 
market- place alone made a 
scene that was Oriental or 
Mediterranean. I saw it under 
hot white sunlight, filled with 
a crowd more gay in dress and 
diverse in race than in any 
town I had passed through. 
Instead of Circassians, Kurds, 
Armenians, and a mass of 
Turkish peasantry, here was a 
medley of the peoples who 
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gather on the Levant coast,— 
Greeks of the islands, Fella- 
heen, Arabs, Afghans, Syrians, 
Negroes, Cretans, Hindus, 
Cypriotes, and others not easy 
to distinguish. 

From Mersina to Adana 
forty miles inland to the east 
the journey was a repetition 
of that from Tarsus to Mer- 
sina. There was the railway 
always in sight, the fields were 
bare and flat, the country tree- 
less, and the road carried little 
traffic. Beyond Adana, how- 
ever, I hoped for better things. 
Thence I meant to go north 
again into the mountains, and 
visit the Armenian fastness of 
Zeitoun, a district the Turks 
have never properly subdued. 
It was in a state of unrest, and 
there was rumours of troops 
being sent against it. In these 
recent weeks it is reported to 
have broken into rebellion. 

I arrived in Adana of sinister 
name half expecting to find the 
town little more than a de- 
populated heap of ruins. The 
great massacre had happened 
three years before, yet since I 
left Samsoun there had been 
scarcely a day on which I did 
not hear some fresh story of 
the event. I arrived in the 
evening and found shops lit 
up, cafés thronged, the streets 
crowded, and such a rush of 
furiously-driven cabs as I had 
seen in no other Turkish town. 
Instead of a place suffering 
from a death-blow I found a 
town of nearly 100,000 souls, 
with good shops, humming 
cotton-mills, and an air of brisk 
prosperity. Sivas, Kaisariyeh, 
and Konia were decaying cities 
compared with Adana. 
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The town covers a low circu- 
lar hill rising from the Cilician 
plain and spreads around it in 
each direction. On the eastern 
side flows the Sihun—of old 
the Sarus—here 300 yards in 
width and spanned by an old 
Arab bridge of many arches. 
The railway from Mersina and 
Tarsus comes into the town on 
the west side and the Con- 
stantinople - Bagdad Railway 
on the north. Here, as else- 
where, this line avoids the 
town. Its sidings and work- 
shops, its goods-sheds, and 
passenger station, all on a 
large scale, are among the 
vineyards and orchards a mile 
and a half away. 

The prosperity and import- 
ance that Adana enjoys are 
due to its being the commercial 
capital of the rich Cilician 
plain. This plain, more than 
150 miles in length, produces 
wheat, maize, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane, to say nothing 
of flocks and herds, grapes, 
oranges, and other fruit. 
Though only a part of it is 
cultivated, it draws from the 
mountains each summer more 


than 100,000 labourers to get 


in its varied harvest. One 
heard that if its swamps were 
drained, its dry lands irrigated, 
and roads and railways were 
constructed to convey its pro- 
duce, it would grow many times 
as much as it dees now. One 
heard, too, that the Germans 
were quite alive to its possi- 
bilities, They were acquiring 
land, building factories and 
mills, and preparing to benefit 
to the utmost by the Bagdad 
Railway. 

Although at this time Adana 


showed nothing of the massacre 
in the busy life of its streets, 
it was impossible to go far 
without seeing evidence of the 
tragedy. There were many 
buildings which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. There were 
sites covered with tumbled 
débris. Bullet marks could 
be seen, not only in walls but 
in windows and doors. In a 
dirty side-street one morning I 
began to scrape my boots upon 
a stone that lay on a heap of 
rubbish. The stone turned 
over and showed itself to be 
a human skull. I heard of 
wells still filled with bodies, 
and that now and then bodies 
came to light from under the 
wreckage of buildings. 
Reminder of the massacre in 
another way, and eloquent of 
much besides, was a large new 
building near to the station of 
the Bagdad Railway. It had 
been erected by the State and 
was called a home for Armenian 
orphans—but held no orphans. 
So far it was said to have cost 
£30,000,—an expenditure to 
prove to a censorious world the 
humanity and enlightenment 
of the Turkish Government. 
Perhaps it was thought to have 
fulfilled its purpose already, for 
work upon it had ceased, and it 
was now falling into decay. 
The morning after reaching 
Adana I went to the British 
Consulate, and there was con- 
fronted by the kavass whom 
I had passed between Sivas 
and Kaisariyeh hurrying north- 
wards with his master in a 
three-horse araba. That trip 
was the homeward journey of 
a Consul vacating the Con- 
sulateship at Adana. The 
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kavass had come back by sea, 
to be taken over by the new 
Consul as a man much too 
valuable by reputation to be 
lost. Ibrahim had the power 
of making you believe in him 
at sight. The passing glance 
that I had had of him on the 
araba gave the idea of a man 
alert and quick-witted beyond 
the ordinary. Now that I saw 
him often the impression was 
confirmed, and I understood 
why the Consul found, after 
only a month, such satisfac- 
tion in his bodyguard and 
servant. 

Ibrahim called himself a 
Persian. His history was un- 
certain, at least to the extent 
of being a subject on which 
he spoke little, and that 
vaguely; but he claimed to 
have been a courier in his time. 
His age was about five-and- 


thirty, his figure spare and 
of middle height, and he had 
a bold, prominent nose and 


restless eye. Tell him to do 
anything, and it was done; to 
get anything, and he got it. 
He knew every one, knew his 
way everywhere, and never 
lost his energy and good 
spirits. During the next three 
weeks he was to provide me 
with much diversion. 

Soon after arriving in 
Adana it seemed that I must 
return at once to Constan- 
tinople. So I paid Ighsan 
off reluctantly, and saw him 
in tears as he said farewell 
and mounted his horse to set 
out for Kaisariyeh. In ten 
weeks the old man had won 
more than my liking,—I felt 
for him something like affec- 
tionate respect. He had all 
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the admirable Turkish quali- 
ties, and showed few indeed 
of any opposite sort. He was 
faithful in all things; his 
word was a pledge; he was 
brave and self-sacrificing ; and 
often when I observed his 
patience and dignity and even 
good ;temper, I felt that I had 
more to learn from him than 
he from me. 

He had been gone only a 
day when I heard that I 
need not return for another 
six weeks, but by this time 
he was out of reach. I had 
to find another man, and now 
sought the help of Ibrahim. 
At once he produced a man 
for whom he could vouch. 
The man was named Mustapha, 
an Adana Moslem, who owned 
a pack-horse, knew the roads, 
and was willing to go any- 
where. Ibrahim brought him 
to the Consulate to be inter- 
viewed. 

“ Have you a revolver?” the 
Consul asked. At this ques- 
tion, ominous to a man familiar 
with the disarmings, inquisi- 
tions, and court-martialing that 
followed the Adana massacres, 
Mustapha scented trouble. He 
rolled a reproachful eye upon 
Ibrahim, his friend, and seemed 
also to seek instruction with 
the glance. To me Ibrahim’s 
face looked impassive and 
changeless as a stone; but 
Mustapha appeared to find 
guidance in it, for he was re- 
assured, and answered that he 
had no revolver. As a com- 
mendable reason in the circum- 
stances, he explained that he 
had surrendered it at the time 
of the troubles. Probably he 
spoke the truth, but was under 
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no obligation to say that, if he 
wished, he could lay his hand 
on another inside the hour. 
Mustapha was as good a sub- 
stitute for Ighsan as could be 
hoped for, and I engaged him 
forthwith. His age was be- 
tween thirty and forty; in 
figure he was shortish, but 
stiffly made. Like so many 
of his Moslem countrymen in 
Southern Asia Minor, he had 
served with the army in the 
Yemen. 

For ninety or one hundred 
miles, from Adana to Baghtche, 
the route I was to follow lay 
close to the Bagdad Railway 
line. The Consul wished to 
see what progress that work 
was making. As a matter of 
interest he also wished to ascer- 
tain why a diplomatic official 
from the German Embassy at 
Constantinople had been sta- 
tioned at Baghtche for some 
time. Such curiosity in what 
other Powers are doing is part 
of a Consul’s everyday duty in 
Asia Minor. National rivalry 
and State interest narrow to 
the point of one individual man 
being alert as to the movements 
and doings of another. 


The Consul proposed to’ 


travel in the way that I did— 
Ibrahim, like Mustapha, should 
lead a pack-horse. I thought 
that Ibrahim would not ap- 
prove of the duty. In his 
blue tunic, cord breeches, well- 
polished brown gaiters, and red 
fez he did not look at all a man 
to lead a loaded pack - horse. 
When the Consul asked him if 
he could act also as cook, Ibra- 
him said he was a kavass, an 
armed guard, and no domestic. 
But having registered this pro- 


test, he offered to abase himself 
in his master’s service and cook 
for his comfort. 

The Cilician spring is a season 
of rain, and consequent deep 
mud on unformed roads. But 
we hoped for the best, and had 
as fine a morning for setting 
out as any traveller could 
desire. We threaded our way 
among camels and donkeys that 
filled the narrow bridge over 
the Sihun, and entered the 
road for Missis. Across the 
plain in the south-west, violet 
with a cap of snow, were the 
Amanus Mountains. Before us 
in the east were the blue hills 
of Jebel Nur, and, from north- 
east to west, the snows of 
Doloman Dagh, Ala Dagh, and 
the Taurus. The spring was 
in full tide this second week 
of February. Beside the road 
and in the fields crocuses, an- 
emone, iris, peony, and many 
unknown bulb- plants were 
growing, and here and there 
was the blue of scilla. 

As I had expected, the duty 
of pack-horse driver was quite 
outside Ibrahim’s view of what 
should be required of him. He 
had so arranged the Consul’s 
baggage, and also determined 
the quantity, that he was able 
to find a comfortable seat 
between the saddle-bags. He 
rode looking much the master 
of the party. In the buoyant 
morning air the Consul and 
I walked fast, with something 
of the manner of boys on a 
holiday. ‘‘We are going too 
fast for Mustapha,” I said, 
remembering how impossible 
it had been to get Ighsan 
out of the traditional country 
gait. “Never mind,” said the 
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Consul, “Ibrahim will bring 
him along, you may be sure.” 
It was a faith I did not share, 
but watching the two I saw 
Ibrahim in the rear cracking a 
riding-whip from time to time, 
Mustapha stepping out as I 
am sure he had never done 
before, and urging his horse 
forward with blows. I was 
glad that Ibrahim had spoken 
of Mustapha as his friend, and 
that the other had been proud 
of the title. They looked now 
like slave and slave - driver, 
and when they overtook us 
while we examined a washed- 
out section of the railway 
line, I saw with concern that 
Mustapha was in a lather of 
perspiration and carried a very 
surly expression. 

But soon we halted for 
lunch at a well beside the 
road, with a low ridge of 


sprouting asphodel behind us, 
and Mustapha’s spirits revived. 
Now came into view another 


aspect of the many-sided 
Ibrahim. In a few minutes 
he had a meal ready—a meal, 
in itself and service, becoming 
to consular dignity. On the 
stone well-head as table was 
spread a spotless table-cloth. 
There were table - napkins, 
polished silver, and _ bright 
glass. Roast quails, salad, and 
wine were merely the surprises 
of this wayside meal —even 
without them one would not 
have fared ill. 

“Tt is no more than I ex- 
pected,” the Consul remarked 
complacently, “for Ibrahim is 
a remarkable person.” 

When within a few miles of 
Missis, Ibrahim rode ahead. 
He went off at a canter, a 
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very earnest, purposeful figure 
seen from behind, that re- 
tained its look of intentness 
as long as it was in sight. 
He went of his own prompt- 
ing, now to act as courier, 
and also, as it appeared, to 
enjoy the importance of being 
the herald of a great official’s 
coming. 

It was a stage of little over 
twenty miles to Missis, and 
we arrived when the sun was 
still high. In the roadway 
before the khan stood Ibrahim 
locking out for his party, and 
with him a group whose ex- 
pectations had been raised by 
his report. For his own sake 
he had thought it necessary to 
explain away the undignified 
manner in which we journeyed. 
As I afterwards heard, he had 
made a merit of it, asserting 
it to be the sign of one above 
custom in such matters. For 
in whatever unusual manner 
the two foreigners might be 
travelling, one of them was 
the “‘Ingleez Consolos ”—there 
could be no getting away from 
that, for here was his kavass. 
So two unfortunate guests who 
occupied the best room were 
hastily bundled out, the floor 
was swept and a rug laid 
down; and then Ibrahim had 
unpacked the saddle-bags, and 
set up the Consul’s bed with 
its furnishings of fine linen. 
These were details not lost 
upon eurious onlookers. If 
we had appeared riding in 
uniform, with armed servants 
before and behind, we could 
have been received no better. 
We left Ibrahim to get dinner 
ready, and went out to look 
at Missis. 
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Missis lies at the edge of the 
low hills of Jebel Nur that 
here break the Cilician plain. 
Through the village runs the 
ancient Pyramus, now called 
the Jihun, a river which brings 
down, I imagine, as much water 
in a year as any other in Asia 
Minor. Here is the site of 
Mopsouestia, one of those old 
cities whose ruins are scattered 
over the plain and tell how 
populous this region was in 
ancient days. A long, narrow 
Arab bridge of pointed arches 
crosses the river. On the 
eastern bank is a ruined Sultan 
Khan, a massive stone building 
that, if not erected by the 
Seljuks, was built not long 
after their period and in their 
style. Through a large open- 
ing broken in the western end 
the level sunlight poured into 
a vaulted chamber that must 
have been 150 feet in length. 
The scene within was as strange 
and Oriental as one could 
find anywhere. The space was 
filled with people, some of 
whom lived here permanently, 
while others were migrants, 
labourers with their families 
coming to the plain for the 
harvesting. It was a shelter 
free to all, subject only to the 
bar of racial feud. Its occu- 
pants this evening represented 
wellnigh all the races to be 
found in this region of many 
peoples. There were Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Turks, and 
Kurds; but there were also 
some belonging to those ob- 
scure races whose blood even 
a native might fail to name. 
Many children lay about the 
floor. At the broken end of 
the building were weavers 


making the most of the light. 
In the dark recesses glowed 
fires where women were getting 
ready the evening meal; and 
the blue smoke went wreathing 
out through the light of the 
western end, When westepped 
into hidden nooks horses and 
donkeys stabled against the 
walls became dimly visible. 
And the sounds of this cara- 
vanserai were in keeping with 
its weird aspect. A hubbub 
of voices and cries, barking 
by dogs, and the shouts of 
children echoed under the 
great vaulted roof. But for 
the smoke the smell of this 
mass of crowded humanity 
and tethered animals would 
have been memorable. 

An Armenian youth at- 
tached himself to us as self- 
appointed guide. He was 
with us for about ten minutes, 
and did nothing that justified 
his office. But when leaving 
I gave him two piastres, more 
on the score of our nation- 
ality than of any gratitude 
for his services. He flung 
the money to the ground, 
and shouting loudly demanded 
more, Soon he was joined by 
other Armenians, all shouting 
like himself, and giving him 
support and encouragement in 
his demands. He picked up 
the money and returned it to 
me as a trifle not worth taking, 
whereat I pocketed it, and we 
left him and his tribe cursing. 
Very different had been the 
manner of a Moslem woman bak- 
ing bread before a fire inside the 
khan. When I wished to buy 
one of her loaves, she handed 
it to me with readiness, and 
vehemently refused payment. 
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Dusk was coming on when 
we recrossed the bridge, and 
going a mile or so up the 
river-side reached the ruined 
stadium of the ancient city. 
Masses of concrete, thirty or 
forty feet in length, stepped 
into seats, were still to be seen, 
but now by subsidence or 
violence tilted out of their 
original position. No dwelling 
or human being was in sight ; 
asphodel grew in the openings 
between the blocks, and thistles 
on the hillside; and from a tall, 
ivy-covered fragment of tower 
an owl was hooting. A 
thousand years ago the city 
was great and wealthy, and 
adorned with bronze gates in 
emulation of Tarsus. These 
gates had the same fate as 
those of Tarsus, for they were 
carried off by the Byzantines 
and set up as trophies in Con- 
stantinople. 

As we returned to our khan 
the river was reflecting a 
crimson light from the evening 
sky. Across the expanse of 
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water stretched the bridge, its 
nearer side in darkness, its 
archways glowing like open 
furnaces. And on the farther 
bank, beyond the bridge, was 
a cluster. of date-palms, shelter- 
ing a low white mosque. In 
this Cilician evening scene were 
recorded many of the vicissi- 
tudes that had befallen the 
land. The ruins beside us 
among the asphodel were 
Greek, the bridge Roman and 
Arab, Turkish of one branch 
the Sultan Khan, and of 
another the mean village and 
white mosque. And_ the 
feathery date-palms that gave 
an African touch to the river 
were African in truth, for they 
told of the Egyptian occupa- 
tion and Ibrahim Pasha who 
had brought the tree to these 
parts. Then one might recall 
that close to this bridge Tancred 
and Baldwin had fought, and 
that from the ridges of Jebel 
Nur one could look over Alex- 
ander’s battlefield of Issus, only 
twenty-five miles away. 





























THE DAY. 


BY BARTIMEUS, AUTHOR OF ‘NAVAL OCCASIONS.’ 


‘* Patience ! a little more and then the Day 
Which hurls us ’gainst the foe in deadly strife. 


We know the price our Fathers had to pay 
That bought for us, their sons, a larger life ; 


And if we give our all we give no more than they. 


Through sacrifice the path of Duty lies ; 
The sacrifice we willingly have made, 


And yielded up our homes and all we prize 
To vindicate the right, and undismayed 


Fight, whilst aloft the British Battle Emblem flies. 


So let the Day come soon! We will not boast, 
Nor shriek against our foe hysteric hate. 


In silence we patrol our hallowed coast, 
Or search the wintry northern seas which Fate 
Hath given us to hold against the foreign host. 


Thoughts as of gardens fair where once we trod, 

Whispers of voices now and ever dear 

Haunt us too much perchance: we kiss the rod 

And murmur, as our Destiny draws near, 

This prayer, ‘ Quit ye like men, and leave the rest to God.’ ” 


ALTHOUGH it all happened 
in that dim remote period of 
time “before the War,” Torps 
and the First Lieutenant, the 
India-rubber Man (who was 
the Lieutenant for Physical 
Training Duties), the Junior 
Watchkeeper, and others who 
participated, long afterwards 
referred to it as “The Day.” 

Since then they have seen 
their own gun-fire sink an 
enemy’s ship, as a well-flung 
brick disposes of an empty tin 
on the surface of a pond. The 
after 12-guns, astride whose 
muzzles David and Freckles 
once soared to the giddy stars, 
have hurled instantaneous and 
awful death across leagues of 
the North Sea. The X-ray 
apparatus, by the agency of 


‘ Dies Ire’—B. H. W. 


which Cornelius James desired 
to see right through his own 
tummy, has enabled the Fleet 
Surgeon to pick fragments of 
steel out of tortured bodies 
as a conjurer takes things out 
of a hat. The after-cabin, 
that had witnessed so many 
informal tea-and-muffin parties, 
has been an ether-reeking hos- 
pital. 

Yet these memories grew 
blurred in time, as mercifully 
such memories do. It was 
another and more fragrant 
one that sweetened the grim 
winter vigil in the north, when 
every smudge of smoke on the 
horizon might have been the 
herald of Armageddon. They 
were yet to see men die by 
scores in the shambles of a 
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wrecked battery; by hundreds 
on the shell-torn decks of a 
ship that sank fighting gal- 
lantly to the last. And the 
recollection of what I am 
about to relate doubtless sup- 
plied sufficient answer to the 
question that at such times 
assails the minds of men. 

Two who helped in that 
unforgettable good-night scene 
on the aft-deck were destined 
to add their names to the roll 
of England’s honour. It is 
not too much to hope that 
the echo of children’s merri- 
ment guided their footsteps 
through that dark valley of 
the shadow to the peaks of 
eternal laughter that lie be- 
yond. 

It all started during one of 
those informal tea-parties the 
Skipper’s Missus sometimes held 
in the after-cabin. They were 


delightful affairs. You needn’t 
accept the invitation if you 
didn’t want to; there was no 
necessity to put on your best 


monkey-jacket if you did. 
You were just told to “blow 
in” if you wanted some tea, 
and then you made your own 
toast, and there was China tea 
in a big blue-and-white pot 
that scented the whole cabin. 

The Skipper’s Missus sat by 
the fire with her hands linked 
round her knees in her habit- 
ually graceful and oddly char- 
acteristic attitude; Torps and 
Jess, those gentle philosophers, 
occupied the chintz- covered 
settee; the A.P. sat on the 
hearth -rug, cross - legged like 
a tailor, so that he could toast 
and consume the maximum 
number of muffins with the 
minimum amount of exertion. 
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The Junior Watchkeeper, who 
by his own admission “ went 
all the bundle on his tea,” and 
the India-rubber Man who 
was clumsy with a tea-cup, 
shared the table and a jam- 
pot, and sat munching, tran- 
quil-eyed, like a pair of oxen 
in a stall. 

The Captain and the First 
Lieutenant were rummaging 
through the drawers of the 
kneehole table in search of an 
ancient receipt of the former’s 
for manufacturing varnish of 
a peculiar excellence, where- 
with to beautify the corticene 
on the aft-deck. 

“How are the children?” 
asked the Torpedo Lieutenant, 
helping himself to milk, and 
Jess to a lump of sugar. 
“Out of quarantine yet?” 

“Yes,” replied the youthful 
mother of Georgina, Jane, and 
Cornelius James. “At last, 
poor things! Christmas is 
such a wretched time to have 
measles. No parties, no Christ- 
mas-tree x 

The A.P. looked up from 
the absorbing task of butter- 
ing a muffin to his satisfaction. 
“D’you remember the Christ- 
mas when you all came on 
board—wasn’t it a rag? I 
broke my glasses because I 
was a tiger. I was ‘that’ 
fierce.” 

“ And I was chased by the 
Dockyard Police all the way 
from the Admiral Superinten- 
dent’s garden with a young fir- 
tree under my arm. We had 
it for a Christmas-tree in the 
Wardroom. Do you remem- 
On 

They were all old friends, 
you see, and had served two 
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commissions in succession with 
this Captain—to whom his 
officers were neither Jew nor 
Gentile, but gentlemen all. 

“Isn’t it rather hard on 
the Chee-si’s?”1 asked Torps, 
“being done out of their 
parties,—no, Jess, three lumps 
are considered quite enough 
for little dogs to consume at 
one sitting.” 

The Skipper’s Missus looked 
across the cabin at her hus- 
band. “Tim, your tea’s get- 
ting cold. Why shouldn’t we 
have a children’s party on 
board one day next week. It 
isn’t too late, is it?” 

“Yes, sir,” chimed in the 
India-rubber Man. “A pukka 
children’s party, with wind- 
sails for them to slither down, 
and a merry-go-round on the 
after capstan vs 

The Captain drank his tea 
thoughtfully: his blue eyes 
twinkled. “Let us have a 
definition of children, Standish. 
I seem to remember a certain 
bridesmaid at the Gunnery 
Lieutenant’s wedding, of what 
I believe is technically called 
the ‘flapper’ age——” 

“Quite right, sir,” cut in the 
Torpedo Lieutenant. ‘Our 
lives were a misery for weeks 
afterwards, He burbled about 
‘shy flowerets’ in his sleep, 
sir——” 

The India-rubber Man 
blushed hotly. “Not ’t’all, sir. 
... They’re talking rot. She 
thought I was ninety, and daft 
at that. They always do,” he 
added, sighing the sigh of the 
sore heart that motley tradition- 
ally covers, 





“TI propose that we have no 
one older than Georgina or 
younger than Cornelius James,” 
suggested the Junior Watch- 
keeper. “That limits the ages to 
between ten and seven, and then 
I think Standish’s susceptible 
heart would be out of danger.” 

“How many children do you 
propose to turn loose all over 
the ship?” inquired the First 
Lieutenant dourly. ‘‘ Because 
no one seems to have taken my 
paint-work into consideration. 
It’s all new this week.” 

The Skipper’s Missus laughed 
softly. ‘‘We were so concerned 
about Mr Standish’s heart, Mr 
Hornby, that we quite forgot 
your paint-work. Couldn’t it 
be all covered up, just for this 


once? Besides, they are such- 


tiny children.” 

There are many Skipper’s 
Missuses, but only one mother 
of Georgina, Jane, and Cor- 
nelius James. The First Lieu- 
tenant capitulated. 

“T vote we don’t have any 
grown-ups either,” contributed 
the India-rubber Man, “except 


ourselves. Mothers and nurses 


”? 


always spoil children’s parties. 

The mother of Georgina, 
Jane, and Cornelius James 
wrung her hands in mock 
dismay. “Oh, but mayn’t I 
come? I promise not to spoil 
anything — I love parties 
so——!” 

The A.P. rushed in where an 
angel might have been excused 
for faltering. ‘“Glegg means 
that you don’t count as a 
grown-up at a children’s party,” 
he explained naively, regarding 
the Skipper’s Missus through 





1 Chinese = Little ones. 
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his glasses with dog-like devo- 
tion. 

She laughed merrily. “You 
pay a pretty compliment, Mr 
Gerrard!” ‘“Double-O” Ger- 
rard (his name suggested tele- 
phones and the round lenses 
of his spectacles supplied the 
rest, according to the ethics of 
pseudonomy in H.M. Navy) 
reddened and lapsed into bash- 
ful silence. 

“Tt is agreed then. We are 
to have a children’s party, and 
Imay come. Won’t the children 
be excited !” 

“Torps, what are you going 
to do with them?” asked the 
First Lieutenant, “ besides 
breaking their necks by push- 
ing them down the windsails?” 
He spoke without bitterness, 
but as a man who had in his 
youth embraced cynicism as a 
refuge, and found the pose 
easier to retain than to discard. 

The Torpedo Lieutenant re- 
garded him severely. “It’s no 
good adopting this tone of 
lofty detachment, Number One. 
You're going to do most of the 
entertaining, besides keeping 
my grey hairs company.” 

The First Lieutenant laughed, 
a sad hard laugh without any 
laughter in it. “I don’t amuse 
children, I’m afraid. In fact, I 
frighten them. They don’t like 
my face. No, no——” 

“Mr Hornby,” interposed 
the Skipper’s Missus reproach- 


IL, 


“T doubt if any of ’em’ll face 
it,” said the First Lieutenant 
hopefully, when The Day ar- 
rived. “There’s a nasty lop 
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fully, “that isn’t quite true, is 
it? You know Jane prays 
for you nightly, and Corney 
wouldn’t for worlds sleep with- 
out that wooden semaphore 
you made him P 

“JT think Hornby would 
make an admirable Father 
Neptune,” said the Captain, 
considering him  mischiev- 
ously. “With a tow wig and 
beard———”’ 

“And my _ green bath 
kimono,” supplemented the 
A.P. “I bought it at Naga- 
saki, in the bazaar. It’s got 
green dragons all over it——” 
He met the First Lieutenant’s 
eye and lapsed into silence 
again. 

“Yes! Yes! And oyster- 
shells sewn all over it, and 
sea-weed trailing ” The 
Skipper’s Missus clapped her 
hands, “And distribute pre- 
sents after tea. Oh, Mr 
Hornby, wouldn’t that be 
lovely !” 

The First Lieutenant took 
no further part in the discus- 
sion. But late that night he 
was observed to select a volume 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ (L—N) from the Ward- 
room Library and retire with 
it to his cabin. His classical 
education had been scanty, and 
left him in some doubt as to 
what might be expected of the 
son of Saturn and Rhea at a 
children’s party. 


on, and the glass is tum- 
bling down as if the bottom 


had dropped out. It’s going 
to blow a hurricane before mid- 
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night; anyhow they'll all be 
sick coming off.” 

The Torpedo Lieutenant was 
descending the ladder to the 
picket-boat. ‘‘ Bunje and I are 
going in to look after them. 
It’s too late to put it off now.” 
He glanced at the threatening 
horizon. ‘ They’ll be all snug 
once we get them on board, and 
this’ll all blow over before tea- 
time.” 

Off went the steamboats, the 
Torpedo Lieutenant in the 
picket-boat, and the India- 
rubber Man in the steam- 
pinnace,- and a tremor of 
excitement ran through the 
little cluster of children gather- . 
ing at the jetty steps ashore. 
“Tt’s awfully rough outside the 
harbour,” announced Cornelius 
James, submitting impatiently 
to his nurse’s inexplicable man- 
ipulation of the muffler round 
his neck, “I’m never sick, 
though,” he confided to a small 
and rather frightened- looking 
mite of a girl, who clung to 
her nurse’s hand and looked 
out to the distant ship with 
some trepidation in her blue 
eyes. “ My daddy’sa Captain,” 
continued Cornelius James, 
“and I’m never sick — are 
you?” 

She nodded her fair head. 
“Yeth,” she lisped sadly. 

° P’raps your daddy isn’t a 
Captain,” conceded Cornelius 
James, The maiden shook her 
head. “My daddy’s a Ad- 
miral,” was the slightly discon- 
certing reply. . 

“T ghall steer the boat,” 
asserted Cornelius James 
presently, by way of restoring 
his shaken prestige. 

“Oh, Corney, you can’t,” 





said Jane. “Casey always lets 
Georgie steer father’s galley— 
you know he does. You're 
only saying that to show 
off. ” 

‘OM not, ” retorted Cornelius 
James. “ I'ma boy: girls can’t 
steer boats. "Sides, Georgie ’ll 
be sick.” 

“Oh, I hope there’ll be a 
band and dancing,” said 
Georgina rapturously. 

“That’s all you girls think 
about,” snorted a young gentle- 
man of about her own age, with 
deep scorn. “J hope there'll bea 
shooting-gallery, an’ those rasp- 
berry puffs with cream on top 

.. His eye followed the 
pitchin g steamboats, fast draw- 
ing near. “Anyhow, I hope 
there'll be a shooting-gallery. 

.. I say, it’s rather rough, 
isn’t it?” 

The children, cloaked and 
muffled in their wraps, watched 
the boats buffet their way 
shoreward in clouds of spray. 
The parting injunctions of 
nurses and governesses fell on 
deaf ears. How could any 
one be expected to listen to 
prompted rigmaroles about 
“ Bread - and - butter - before - 
cake,” and “ Don’t - forget - to 
say-thank-you-for-asking-me,” 
with the prospect of this brave 
adventure drawing so near. 

Georgina, standing on tip- 
toe with excitement, suddenly 
emitted a shrill squeal of 
emotion. “Oh! There’s Mr 
Mainwaring in the first 
boat!” 

“Who's Mr Mainwaring?” 
inquired a small girl with a 
white bow over one ear, secretly 
impressed by Georgina’s obvious 
familiarity with the inspiring 
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figure in the stern-sheets of the 
picket-boat. 

“Dear Mr Mainwaring!” 
repeated Georgina under her 
breath, gazing rapturously at 
her idol. White Bow repeated 
her query. ‘“He’s—hes Mr 
Mainwaring,” replied Georgina. 
‘“‘ My Mr Mainwaring!” Which 
is about as much information 
as any young woman might 
reasonably be expected to give 
another who betrayed too lively 
an interest in her beloved. 

The Torpedo Lieutenant 
waved his arm in a gesture of 
indiscriminate greeting, and 
the children responded with a 
flutter of hands and dancing 
eyes. The steam-pinnace was 
following hard in the wake of 
the picket-boat. Jane with 
the far-seeing eye of love 
recognised the occupant in- 
stantly. “There’s Mr Standish,” 
she said, “My Mr Standish!” 
The nurse of Georgina, Jane, 
and Cornelius James turned to 
the Providence that brooded 
over a small boy with a 
freckled face. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear such children?” she asked 
inanaside. “ Her Mr Standish! 
That's the way they goes on all 
day !” The other nodded. 
“ Mine’s like that too; only it’s 
our ship’s Sergeant of Marines 
with him.” Master Freckles’ 
choice in the matter of an idol 
had evidently not lacked the 
wise guidance of his nurse. 

The boats swung alongside 
in the calm waters of the basin. 
The Torpedo handed his freight 
of frills and furbelows to 
the Coxwain’s outstretched 
arms. The small boys to a 





man disdained the helping 
hand, but scrambled with fine 
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independence into the stern- 
sheets. 

“Sit stilla minute——” The 
India-rubber Man _ counted. 
“, ,. Hight—twelve! Hullo! 
Six absentees— No, Corney, 
you can’t steer, because I’m 
going to clap you all below 
hatches the moment we get 
outside.” He raised his voice, 
hailing the picket-boat. “ All 
right, Torps?” The Torpedo 
Lieutenant signified that they 
were all aboard the lugger, and 
off they went. 

The nurses assembled on the 
end of the jetty waved their 
handkerchiefs with valedictory 
gestures: the wind caught 
their shrill farewells, and 
tossed them contemptuously 
to where the gulls wheeled 
far overhead. 

“My! Isn’t it blowing?” 
said the small boy in freckles, 
indifferent to his nurse’s lam- 
entations of farewell. “Look 
at Nannie’s skirts, like a 
balloon——” 

“Yes,” agreed the Torpedo 
Lieutenant gravely, ‘it’s 
what’s called a typhoon. I’ve 
only seen one worse, and that 
was the day I sailed in pursuit 
of Bill Blubbernose, the Bargee 
Buccaneer.” 

Georgina cast him a glance 
of passionate credence. 


“Oh!” gasped Freckles, 
“have you really chased 
pirates?” 

The Torpedo Lieutenant 


nodded. A certain three weeks 
spent in an open cutter off the 
coast of Zanzibar as a midship- 
man still remained a vivid re- 
collection. 

“Tell us about it,” said the 
children, and snuggled closer 
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into the shelter of the Torpedo 
Lieutenant’s long arms. 

The steamboats drew near 
the ship, and in the reeling 
stern-sheets of the steam- 
pinnace the India-rubber Man 
stood holding two small figures 
by the collars—two small 
figures, whose heads projected 
far beyond the lee gunwale. 
They were Cornelius James 
and the young’ gentleman 
whose valiant soul had yearned 
for shooting-galleries and eke 
raspberry puffs, 

The picket - boat had no 
casualties to report, and as 
she went plunging alongside, 
the Junior Watchkeeper (in 
sea-boots, at the bottom of 
the ladder) heard the Torpedo 
Lieutenant say— 
 , . , We cut their noses off 

and nailed them to the flying 
jib-boom.” 

“ And what happened then ?” 
gasped the enthralled Freckles 
as he was picked up and hoisted 
over the rail into the spray- 
splashed ladder. 

“And they all lived happily 
ever afterwards,’ murmured 
the Torpedo Lieutenant ab- 


sently. “Come on, who's. 


next? ... One, two, three 
—on the next wave... . Hup 
you go!” 

At the top of the ladder to 
greet each small guest stood 
the mother of Georgina, Jane, 
and Cornelius James, She had 
lunched on board with her 
husband, and had spent the 
early part of the afternoon 
fashioning a ‘garment for 
Father Neptune— 


** That the feast might be more joyous, 
That the time might pass more gaily, 
And the guests be more contented,” 

VOL. CXCVIL—NO. MCXCV. 


quoted the First Lieutenant 
with his twisted smile, as he 
tried it on. 

The quarter-deck had been 
closed in with an awning and 
side curtains of canvas that 
made all within as snug as any 
nursery. The deck had been 
dusted with French chalk; 
bright - coloured flags draped 
the canvas walls: the band 
was whimpering to start. 

Cornelius James and his 
fellow-sufferer were not long in 
recovering from their indis- 
position: a glass of milk and 
biscuits soon restored matters 
to the normal, and together 
they sallied forth to sample 
the joys that had been prepared 
for them. 

There were windsails 
stretched from the after-bridge 
to mattresses on the quarter- 
deck, down which one shot 
through the dizzy darkness to 
end in a delicious “Wump” 
at the bottom. The after- 
capstan was a round -about, 
with its squealing passengers 
suspended from capstan-bars. 
Each grim twelve-ineh gun 
had a saddle strapped round 
the muzzle, on which one sat, 
thrilled and ecstatic, while the 
great guns rose slowly to 
extreme elevation and des- 
cended again to mundane levels. 
There were pennies for the 
venturesome, to be extracted 
at great personal risk from an 
electric dip ; in adark casemate 
a green light shivered in a 
little glass tube; you placed 
your hand in front of it, and 
on a white screen a skeleton 
hand appeared in a manner at 
once ghostly and delightful. 
Cornelius James returned to 
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the quarter-deck as one who 
had brushed elbows with the 
Black Arts. “But I wish I 
could see right froo my own 
tummy,” he confided, sighing, 
to the First Lieutenant. 

The First Lieutenant, how- 
ever, was rather distrait; he 
glaneed constantly upwards at 
the bellying awning overhead 
and then walked to the gang- 
way to look out upon the 
tumbling grey sea and lower- 
ing sky. Once or twice he 
conferred with a distinguished- 
looking gentleman who had 
not joined in the revels, but, 
carrying a telescope and wear- 
ing a sword-belt, remained 
aloof with a rather worried 
expression. This was the 
Officer of the Watch. 

“We'll furl it while they’re 
having tea,” said the First 
Lieutenant. “But how the 
deuce they’re going to get 
ashore the Lord knows. I'll 
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have to hoist in the boats if it 
gets any worse. Keep an eye 
on the compass and see we 
aren’t dragging.” The Captain 
came across the deck. 

“You must furl the awning, 
Hornby: we're in for a blow.” 
He looked round regretfully at 
the laughing throng of young- 
sters. 

“Yes, sir. And I think we 
ought to send the children 
ashore while there’s still 
time——” As he spoke a 
wave struck the bottom of 
the accommodation-ladder, and 
broke in a _ great cloud of 
spray. 

“Too late now, I’m afraid. 
They'll have to stay till it 
moderates. The wind has 
backed suddenly. Get steam 
on the boat-hoist and hoist in 
the boats. You'd better top-up 
the ladders. Pretty kettle of 
fish with my wife and all these 
children on board.” 


III. 


Tea had passed into the 
limbo of things enjoyed, if not 
forgotten, and the guests had 
gathered in the after - cabin. 
“Children,” cried the mother 
of Georgina, Jane, and Cor- 
nelius James, ‘‘a visitor has 
come on board to see you!” 
As she spoke, a gaunt appari- 
tion appeared in the doorway. 
He wore a gilt paper crown, 
and was dressed in a robe of 
the brightest green. Seaweed 
hung in festoons from his head 
and shoulders, oyster - shells 
clashed as he walked; in one 
hand he carried a trident, and 
on his back a heavy pannier. 
His legs. were encased in 





mighty boots, a shaggy beard 
hung down over his chest; his 
eyes, sombre and unsmiling, 
roved over the assembled 
children. 

There was a sudden silence: 
then the small girl with the 
white bow over one ear burst 
into tears. “Boo-hoo!” she 
cried. “Don’t like nasty man,” 
and ran to bury her face in. 
her hostess’s gown. Her fears 
were infectious, and symptoms 
of a general panic ensued. “I 
knew it,’ mumbled the visitor 
despairingly into his beard; 
“TI knew this would happen.” 

‘‘ Children, children, don’t be 
silly: it’s only Father Neptune. 
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He’s got presents for you all, 
Won’t you go and say ‘How 
d’you do?’ tohim? He’s come 
all the way from the bottom of 
the sea.” 

Cornelius James pulled him- 
self together and advanced 
with outstretched hand, as 
befitted the son of a post-cap- 
tain on board his father’s ship. 
“T know who you are,” he as- 
serted stoutly. ‘ You’re Father 
Christmas’s brother!” 

The First Lieutenant hastily 
accepted this new mythology. 
“Quite right,” he replied with 
gratitude, “quite right.” Then, 
as if realising that something 
further was required of him, 
added in a deep bass voice— 


“Fee! Fil Fo! Fum!” 


White Bow screamed, and 
even Cornelius James the 
valiant fell back a pace. 


Matters were beginning to 
look serious, when the Torpedo 
Lieutenant appeared, rather 


out of breath. “Sorry we had 
to rush away just now, but we 
had to furl the awnin a 
His quick eye took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. 

“Hullo, old chap,” he cried, 


and smote the dejected Father 


Neptune on the back. “I am 
delighted to see you! How 
are all the mermaids and flying- 
fish? Bless my soul! What 
have you got in this pannier— 
dolls, . . . lead soldiers, air- 
guns! I say...!” 

The children rallied round 
him as the children of another 
age must have rallied round 
Saint George of England. 

“Don’t like nasty old man,” 
repeated White Bow, consider- 
ing the First Lieutenant with 
dewy eyes. ‘Nasty, cross old 
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man.” The visitor from the 
bottom of the sea fumbled ir- 
resolutely with his trident. 

“Ts it really Father Christ- 
mas’s own brother?” queried 
a small sceptic, advancing 
warily with one hand clasp- 
ing the woman’s skirt. 

‘*Of course it is! Look here, 
look at all the things he’s 
brought you;” and in an 
undertone to the First Lieu- 
tenant, “Buck up, Number 
One, don’t look so frightened !” 
They unslung the pannier and 
commenced to unpack the con- 
tents. The children gathered 
round with slowly returning 
confidence, and by twos and 
threes the remainder of their 
hosts returned from the upper- 
deck. 

“Why aren’t they all wet 
if they’ve come from the 
bottom of the sea?” de- 
manded Freckles the Mate- 
rialist. “Why isn’t Father 
Christmas’s brother wet?” 

They looked round in vain. 
Father Christmas’s brother had 
vanished. 

At that moment the Cap- 
tain entered and sought his 
wife's eye. For a few mo- 
ments they conferred in an 
undertone, then she laughed 
that clear confident laugh of 
hers with which they had 
shared so many of life’s per- 
plexities. 

“ Children,” she cried, 
‘listen! Here’s an adven- 
ture! We've all got to sleep 
on board to-night!” 

“Oh, Mummie,” gasnd 
Georgina with rapture, “how 
lovely!” This was a party, 
and no mistake. “Can I sleep 
in Mr Mainwaring’s cabin?” 

“And can I sleep in Mr 
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Standish’s cabin?” echoed Jane 
earnestly. 

“ And we needn’t go to bed 
for hours and hours, need we?” 
chimed in Cornelius James. 

‘‘Where are they to sleep?” 
asked the Captain’s wife, turn- 
ing to the Torpedo Lieutenant 
with laughter still in her eyes. 
“T never thought of that. One 
always has spare rooms in a 
house, but a battleship is so 
different r 

“It’s all right,” he replied. 
“I’ve arranged all that. There 
are a lot of people ashore; the 
children can use their cabins, 
and some of us can sling in 
cots for the night. They’ll 
have to wear our pyjamas. 
. . - But I don’t know about 
baths——” 

“T think they must have 
plenary absolution from the 
tub to-night.” She glanced at 
the tiny watch at her wrist. 
“Now then, children, half an 
hour before bedtime: one good 
romp. What shall we play?” 

“¢ Oranges - and - Lemons,’ ” 
said Georgina promptly, and 
seized the India-rubber Man’s 
hand. 

“T don’t know the words,” 
replied her partner plaintively, 
“T only ‘knows the toon,’ as 
the Leadsman said to the 
Navigator.” 

So the children supplied the 
words to the men’s bass accom- 
paniment; the Captain and 
his wife linked hands; the 
Candle came to light them to 
bed; . . . the Chopper came to 
chop off a head, . . . and at 





the end a grand tug-of-war 
terminated with two squealing 
heaps of humanity in miniature 
subsiding on top of the Young 
Doctor and the A.P. 
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Then they played “ Hunt-the- 
Slipper,” at which Torps, with 
his long arms, greatly distin- 
guished himself, and “ Hide-the- 
thimble,” at which “ Double-O ” 
Gerrard, blinking through his 
glasses straight at the quarry 
without seeing it, was hope- 
lessly disgraced. ‘‘General- 
Post” and “ Kiss-in-the-Ring ” 
followed, and quite suddenly 
the mother of Georgina, Jane, 
and Cornelius James decreed 
it was time for bed, and the 
best game of all began. 

The captain’s wife gathered 
six pairs of vasty pyjamas over 
her arm. ‘I'll take the girls 
all together, and look after 
them in my husband’s cabin,” 
she said; “we'll come along 
when we're ready. Will you 
all look after the boys?” 

Freckles fell to the lot of the 
Junior Watchkeeper; David, 
specialist in raspberry puffs, 
had already attached himself 
to the India-rubber Man. The 
A.P. found himself leading off 
a young gentleman with an 
air-gun, which weapon he 
earnestly desired as a bed- 
fellow. The remaining two, 
red - headed twins, who had 
spent most of the afternoon 
locked in combat, were in 
charge of Torps and _ the 
Young Doctor. 

“Where's Cornelius James?” 


asked the First Lieutenant 
suddenly. “What a day! 
what a day!” A search party 


was promptly instituted, and 
the Captain’s son at last dis- 
covered forward in the petty- 
officers’ mess. Here, seated 
on the knee of Casey, his 
father’s coxswain, he was 
being regaled with morsels of 
bloater, levered into his willing 
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mouth on the point of a clasp- 
knife, and washed down by 
copious draughts of strong 
tea out of a basin. 

“IT went to say good-night 
to Casey,” explained the de- 
linquent as he was being led 
back to civilisation, “and 
Casey said I ought to be 
hungry after mustering my 
bag this afternoon, What 
does that mean?” 

“T shouldn’t listen to every- 
thing Casey tells you,” replied 
the First Lieutenant severely. 

“That’s what Daddy says 
sometimes,” observed Cornelius 
James, “But I like Casey aw- 
fully. Better’n Nannie. He 
taught me how to make a 
reef-knot; an’ I can do sema- 
phore — the whole alphabet 

. nearly.” 

“Here we are,” interrupted 
his harassed mentor, stopping 
before the door of his cabin; 
“this is where you’ve got to 
sleep.” He lifted his small 
charge on to the bunk. “Now 
then, let’s get these shoes 
off.” 

The flat echoed with the 
voices of children and the 
sounds of expostulation. The 
Marine Sentry (specially 
selected for the post “on 
account of ‘im ’avin’ a way 
with children,” as the Sergeant- 
Major had previously explained 
to the First Lieutenant) drifted 
to and fro on his beat with a 
smile of ecstatic enjoyment on 
his faithful R.M.L.I. features. 
For some moments he hovered 
outside the Junior Watch- 
keeper’s cabin, There were 
indications in the conversa- 
tion drifting out through the 
curtained doorway that all 
was not well within, At length 
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Private Phillips could contain 
himself no longer. ‘“ Better let 
me do it, sir; bein’ a married 
man, sir, I knows the routine, 
in @ manner o’ speakin’,” and 
plunged into the fray. 

“Oh, is that you, Phillips?” 
the relieved voice of the Junior 
Watchkeeper was heard to 
say. “I can’t get the lead of 
this infernal rice-string—don’t 
wriggle, Jim—it’s rove so 
taut.” 

“What ’normous pyjamas,” 
said Cornelius James, suffering 
himself to be robed in his 
night attire. The operation 
was conducted with some diffi- 
culty because of the sheathed 
sword which the visitor had 
found in a corner of his host’s 
cabin and refused thereafter to 
be parted from. “Have you 
ever killed any one with this 
sword?” A blustering sea 
broke against the ship’s side 
and splashed the glass of the 
scuttle with spray. “Hark at 
the waves outside! Can’t I 
have the window open. . .? 
Shall I say my prayers to 
you?” 


“No,” First 


replied the 
Lieutenant, with a little wry 
smile, as the shadow-fingers of 
the might-have-been tightened 
momentarily round his heart. 
“No, I think you'd better wait 


till Mummie comes.” Shrill 
voices and peals of laughter 
sounded outside. ‘ Here she is 
now.” 

He stepped outside, and met 
the mother of Georgina, Jane, 
and Cornelius James at the 
head of her flock. 

“Here we are,” she ex- 
claimed, laughing. “But, oh, 
Mr Hornby, our pyjamas are 
so huge!” 
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“So are ours,” said the First 
Lieutenant, and stooped to 
gather into his arms a pathetic 
object whose pyjama coat of 
many colours almost trailed 
along the deck. “Cornelius 
James wants you to go and 
hear him say his prayers... . 
I will find sleeping quarters for 
this one.” 

Ten minutes later the last 
child had been swung into its 
unaccustomed sleeping quarters 
—the twins in adjacent cabins 
had ceased to hurl shrill de- 
fiance at each other —and 
silence brooded over the flat. 
By the dim light of the police- 
lamp Private Phillips paced 
noiselessly up and down on 
his beat, and the mother of 
Georgina, Jane, and Cornelius 
James passed softly from cabin 
to cabin in that gentle media- 
tion mothers play at bedtime. 
On her way aft to the after- 
cabin she met the Torpedo 
Lieutenant. ‘The children all 
want to say good-night to 
you,” she said softly, “only 
don’t stay long. They are so 
excited, and they’ll never go 
to sleep.” Of all the men on 
board the Torpedo Lieutenant’s 
heart was perhaps nearest that 
of a child’s. He tiptoed into 
the cabin-flat and drew the 
curtain of the nearest cabin. 

“Who's in here?” 

“Me,” said a small voice. 

Torps approached the bunk. 
“Who's ‘me’—Georgina?” 

“Yes. Good-night, Mr Main- 
waring sf 

“Good - night, Shrimp,” re- 
plied her idol, submitting to 
the valediction of two skinny 
arms twined tightly round his 
neck. ‘“Good-night, and sweet 
dreams. ... No, I can’t tell 


you stories to-night: it’s much 
too late. . . . Lie down and go 
to sleep.” 

In the next cabin the 
sound of deep breathing showed 
that the small occupant had 
passed into dreamland. It 
was Freckles. Jane remained 
awake long enough to kiss his 
left eyebrow and was asleep 
the next instant. White Bow 
also was asleep, and nearly all 
the remainder drowsy. Cor- 
nelius James, clasping the 
First Lieutenant's sword, how- 
ever, remained wide - eyed. 
“T’m so firsty,” he complained 
plaintively. 

“That's called Nemesis, my 
son,” said Torps, and gave him 
to drink out of the water- 
bottle. 

“Fank you,” said Cornelius 
James, and sighed, as children 
and dogs do after drinking. 

“Good -night, Corney. ... 
Now you must go to sleep, and 
dream of bloaters. Oh, aren’t 
you really sleepy? Well, if 
you shut your eyes tight per- 
haps the dustman won’t see 
you,” and switched out the 
light. As he was leaving a 
drowsy voice again spoke out 
of the darkness. 

“What did the Buccaneer 
say when you nailed his nose 
to the flying jib-boom?” 

“Please make me a good 
boy,” replied Torps, somewhat 
at random. 

“Oh, same’s I do,” said 
Cornelius James. 

“More or less; isn’t that 
sword very uncomfortable?” 

But no answer came back, 
for Cornelius James, the hilt 
of the sword grasped firmly in 
two small hands, had passed 
into the Valhalla of Childhood. 











THE ACADEMIC PERIL. 


THAT the searching test of 
war is apt to throw into high 
relief the vices and the foibles 
of a nation is a truth to which 
the past nine months have 
borne abundant testimony. 
But it is not the “fears of the 
brave or follies of the wise” 
which a national crisis dis- 
covers. Rather is it the terrors 
of the cowardly and the im- 
becilities of the foolish. Since 
the 4th of August last, every 
being with a nostrum to vend 
has been energetically trumpet- 
ing its merits, as if the busi- 
ness of the war mattered 
nothing. To escape from the 
deafening clamour has been 
impossible ; and the newspapers 
have, as usual, been alert to 
co-operate with the quack. 


‘‘No place is sacred, not the Church 
is free, 
Ev’n Sunday shines no Sabbath-day 
for me ”— 


so might the ordinary citizen 
well exclaim, confronted with 
importunate invitations to try 
this specific or that, plied with 
reiterated assurances that the 
instant adoption of socialism or 
spelling-reform (as the case 
may be) will provide an in- 
fallible remedy for our coun- 
try’s woes. 

A particularly sorry figure 
has been cut during this period 
by @ certain group of men 
“not unconnected with” our 
schools and colleges of learn- 
ing. Professors, tutors, school- 
masters, and ministers of 
religion, they labour under the 


singular delusion that the 
nation stands in need of their 
guidance and calls for their ad- 
vice, From the start they set 
themselves to emulate the antic 
performances of their kind in 
Germany, nor is it through 
any deficiency of zeal or effort 
that they have failed to sur- 
pass their models. For years 
they had been preaching peace 
where there was no peace. 
For years they had been groan- 
ing over our national arma- 
ments. For years they had 
been girding at our navy and 
our army. The outbreak of 
the war suddenly robbed them 
of their favourite formula, that 
hostilities between England 
and Germany were “unthink- 
able.” A substitute to the full 
as silly and misleading was 
speedily found. With the tre- 
mendous spectacle of a nation 
in arms under their very noses, 
they bleated in unison that we 
“had no quarrel with the 
German people.” However, 
they very handsomely offered 
to go round the country, if 
their expenses were paid, for 
the purpose of securely locking 
the stable door when the steed 
was stolen, or (as they preferred 
to put it) of making “contri- 
butions to a serious and dis- 
passionate discussion of the 
causes of the present war.” 
Note well that this discussion 
was to be strictly “ dispassion- 
ate.” The faintest thrill of 
patriotic fervour must on no 
account be suffered to agitate 
the bosom or disturb the cal- 
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culations of the “high-brow.” 
The crisis of his country’s fate 
must be expounded with the 
coolness appropriate. to a 
study of the multiplication 
table or the Pons Asinorum. 
Pamphleteering and lecturing, 
speechifying and debating, and 
yet again debating and speechi- 
fying, lecturing and pamphlet- 
eering, were the means of 
salvation appointed by these 
ineffable intellectuals. Wise- 
acres atoned for a plentiful lack 
of ordinary foresight by a copi- 
ous discharge of ex post facto 
wisdom. Men pointed out that 
the war was plainly inevitable 
who had passionately denied 
its possibility. Once a week 


they drew up a Memorial or 
Manifesto, to which they too 
often procured the signatures 
of responsible University digni- 
taries, and the Memorial or 


Manifesto was once a week 
published in the papers. It 
was full of words, words, words, 
designed, it is conjectured, to 
impress the inhabitants of the 
United States of America with 
a sense of how English ought 
on no account to be written. 
Finally, with a prodigious 
flourish of trumpets, they sol- 
emnly announced the founda- 
tion of “The Advisory Council 
for the Study of International 
Relations.” This precious body, 
to the prospectus of which 
were attached the names of all 
our most pestilent busybodies 
(which is as much as to say, of 
all our most heroic advertisers), 
was to concern itself with “ the 
master ideas which lie at the 
foundation of our national life, 
the philosophies behind policies, 
and the economic and ethical 
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problems which the war will 
bequeath to the world.” It 
was thus, no doubt, to play its 
part in that process of “re- 
shaping the world of thought,” 
the achievement of which, ac- 
cording to another eminent 
authority, is now the great 
desiderandum. Meanwhile, the 
cultured and pensive gentle- 
man who does the whining 
in the Literary Supplement 
of ‘The Times’ newspaper 
was moaning about, O, how 
long it will be before we can 
love and trust the poor, dear 
Germans as we ought to! and 
displaying his perfect command 
of the genuine literary Lamb- 
like touch by alluding to the 
world as “our foolish little 
planet.” And meanwhile, also, 
we may incidentally remark, 
the war was going on with 
scandalously small regard for 
“master ideas,” or “ worlds of 
thought,” or the dapper airs 
and graces of journalistic petits 
mattres. 

To whom, then, shall the 
first place be assigned in this 
monstrous hierarchy of sapient 
fools, or worse than fools? 
Tis no easy matter to decide 
where the competitors are both 
numerous and eager. We dis- 
miss at once the claims of 
His Grace of York. His absurd 
faux pas was plainly but a 
momentary indiscretion — an 
involuntary ebullition of pride, 
such as any Sir Pertinax might 
be liable to, at the recollection 
of having been admitted to 
the funereal intimacies of 
Kings and Kaisers. The pre- 
tensions of the notorious Pigou 
demand more serious attention. 
Nothing could be more detest- 
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able than his doctrine, nothing 
more nauseous than the smug 
and self-satisfied complacency 
with which he ignores all real- 
ly relevant considerations. He 
has succeeded in establishing 
his right to be ranked and 
preferred as an enemy of his 
country. But, after all, he is, 
we believe, a Professor of 
Political Economy, and a Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy is 
one thing, the Headmaster of 
Eton is another. The prize- 
winner must be sought else- 
where, and we select Dr Lyttel- 
ton for that distinction, with 
the firm assurance of universal 
approbation for our award. 
The suggestion, which if he 
did not originate he at least 
discussed, that to pacify the 
Germans we should give up 
Gibraltar, is grotesque beyond 
all human power of expres- 
sion. It refuses to be taken 
seriously. It is the sort of 
thing that makes us traduced 
and taxed of other nations as 
the most accomplished and 
cynical of hypocrites. Mr 
Fox’s frank and avowed de- 
testation of his own country, 
and his enthusiastic partiality 


for his country’s foes, were’ 


manly and reasonable com- 
pared with this fantastic non- 
sense. Dr Lyttelton’s original 
offence was sufficiently rank. 
Yet every syllable which he 
has subsequently thought fit to 
volunteer by way of explana- 
tion aggravates its enormity 
an hundredfold. It is curious 
to remark how, as a general 
rule, your maladroit blunderer 
plunges deeper and deeper in 
the mire in his frantic efforts 
to extricate himself. What old 


Etonians think of his utter- 
ances themselves will best be 
able to express in the vigorous 
colloquial language of everyday 
life. That this crazy peda- 
gogue should continue to pre- 
side over the scenes 


“Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade,” 


would in any other country 
be inconceivable. We hope, 
rather than expect, that the 
Governing Body will perform 
their manifest duty, and will 
take order in the matter. Yet 
in fairness it must be owned 
that Dr Lyttelton has already 
undergone what to a mind 
less crass, to a sensibility less 
blunted than his; would seem 
the most exquisite of humili- 
ations. The three head boys 
of the school have solemnly 
borne testimony in print that 
he is not a pro-German (even 
as Crummles was certified to 
be not a Prussian), and that 
neither is he such a bad fellow 
after all. When has so gross 
an insult been offered to a 
Headmaster by his pupils? 
Dr Lyttelton will never ac- 
knowledge his fault, for he 
will never see it until too late. 
But we are apt to console 
and refresh ourselves with a 
glimpse into the future. The 
day must needs come when 
the Headmaster of Eton, like 
the humblest of his boys, shall 
enter the “durissima regna ” 
over which Rhadamanthus 
holds sway— 


‘‘Castigatque auditque dolos, subi- 
gatque fateri 
Que quis apud superos, furto laetatus 
inani, 
Distulit in seram commissa piacula 
mortem.” 
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And we seem to see the awful 
shade of Dr Keate acting as a 
not unwilling nor ineapable 
deputy for the Cretan mon- 
arch. We must draw a veil 
over so painful a scene. 

A tolerably good second to 
Dr Lyttelton is, we are sorry 
to say, the new Provost of 
Oriel, though his “Thoughts 
for the Times” have been re- 
stricted to a narrower public, 
and have, in point of fact, 
been imparted only te mem- 
bers of Congregation. Now 
it will be generally agreed 
that, if the events of the last 
few months have done any- 
thing, they have furnished a 
triumphant vindication of our 
Public School and University 
system, were such vindication 
really needed. To the ques- 
tion, What section of the 
community responded most 


heartily and with the great- 
est alacrity to the call of their 
King and country? there is 


only one possible answer. It 
was the men who had been 
educated at the Public Schools 
and at the Universities, the very 
men who have for long been the 
speeial mark for the railing ac- 
cusations of Radical politicians. 
They did not require a “re- 
cruiting campaign” to rally 
them to the flag; they did not 
require to be cajoled into join- 
ing His Majesty’s forces by 
“posters” which no right- 
thinking man can look at 
without a sense of shame. 
They came en masse, and they 
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came at once. They did no 
more than their duty, te be 
sure, but the point is that they 
did it without wasting time or 
words. 

Of this the egregious Mr 
Phelps must needs be well 
aware. With a wealth of 
literary allusion strongly re- 
miniscent of a _ third-rate 
“Greats” essay he expatiates 
upon the deserted quadrangles 
and empty Colleges of Oxford, 
the undergraduate population 
of which, it may be worth re- 
cording, has this year fallen 
some sixty-six per cent below 
the average.’ An ordinary 
man of affairs, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Prime Minister, 
would infer from such a con- 
dition of matters that the Uni- 
versity was “sound at bottom”; 
that there must be little amiss 
with institutions which could 
point to such significant re- 
sults. Far different are the 
deductions of the Oriel sage, as 
he prattles familiarly of 700s 
and of vowos, and seasons his 
Jeremiad with an infusion of 
feeble jocularity. Instead of 
finding in the present state of 
the Colleges a source of justi- 
fiable pride and satisfaction, he 
snatches from it an inspiration 
to revolution. The tree has 
borne the very best of fruit. 
Now, therefore, is the time to 
hew it down and cast it in the 
fire. The Freshmen, he points 
out, are for once in a majority. 
There is a breach in the con- 
tinuity of College life. The 





1 The consequent pecuniary embarrassment would have been much less serious 
but for the fatal policy pursued in recent years by the Colleges which, at the 
bidding of the party of ‘‘ reform,” have squandered their resources in founding 
chairs which nobody wanted except their prospective occupants. 
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old traditions are being lost. 
“A tabula rasa lies before us.” 
Such an opportunity may never 
occur again. What then is the 
duty of the dons? To do their 
best to preserve traditions which 
have proved themselves to be so 
well worth preserving? By no 
manner of means. The duty of 
the dons is, it seems, to assist 
in “fashioning a new order,” 
in creating a new “atmos- 
phere,” for in the atmosphere 
of the University is found “the 
whole crux of the situation.” 
And for what reason, pray, is 
this change to be striven after ? 
The reader will never guess. 
Why, because “it is not very 
pleasant to be told (as I lately 
was) by one of the leaders of 
the great Co-operative Move- 
ment in the North of England 
that for young men of their 
class ‘the atmosphere of Ox- 
ford was poison’”! Why “the 
leaders of the Great Co-opera- 
tive Movement in the North of 
England ” should have been in- 
vited by Mr Phelps to express 
an opinion on the matter, why 
Mr Phelps should find their 
dicta either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, and why their young 


men should not rest satisfied ‘ 


with thanking Heaven for 
keeping them away from a 
place whose atmosphere pro- 
duces such unfortunate effects 
upon them, are mysteries the 
key to which must be sought 
in the Provost’s own breast. 
We, for our part, decline to 
trouble our heads with such 
foolish though instructive ob- 
servations, unless and until we 
are duly certiorated that “the 
great Co-operative Movement 
in the North of England” has 





inculcated the lessons of self- 
sacrifice and duty half as suc- 
cessfully as have our ancient 
Universities. 

The truth is that your 
‘“‘high-brow ” is an incorrigible 
character. The pillory, not the 
Borstal institution, is his ap- 
propriate destination. He is a 
great hand at expounding the 
past, and a great hand at dog- 
matising about the future. Is 
he not busy ‘formulating the 
terms of a lasting peace” and 
regulating the future arrange- 
ments of Europe months, it 
may be years, before the last 
shot has been fired? But the 
present tense is too common- 
place for his lofty soul, and 
he has no use for facts which 
refuse to chime with his pre- 
conceived opinions. He keeps 
up a sort of fiction that every 
undergraduate is a bloated 
millionaire, a shocking speci- 
men of the “idle rich.” He 
is never tired of harping on 
the distinction between “rich ” 
and “poor,” though he never 
takes the trouble to define his 
terms. “This is the twentieth 
century. I believe in ‘pro- 
gress.’ It is obviously incon- 
sistent with that belief to hold 
that men can cherish to-day as 
fierce a hatred against their 
fellow-men as they appear to 
have done in past ages. It 
follows that the Germans must 
be amenable to a system of 
treatment by soothing syrup. 
Were it otherwise, what would 
become of my pet theory? 
Speak not to me of realities. 
I decline to have anything to 
do with them. I am a much 
holier and better man than 
my neighbours; J am an ideal- 
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ist.” In some such way, we 
surmise, does the befogged and 
bemuddled brain of your true 
“intellectual” set about its 
work. He has been the same 
in all ages. Hazlitt knew him 
well, and has drawn his por- 
trait with a master’s hand in 
his essay ‘On the Ignorance of 
the Learned ”’ :— 


“He does not know whether his 
oldest acquaintance is a knave or a 
fool, but he can pronounce a pompous 
lecture on all the principal characters 
in history. He cannot tell whether 
an object is black or white, round or 
square, and yet he is a professed 
master of the laws of optics and the 
rules of perspective. He knows as 
much of what he talks about as a 
blind man does of colours. He can- 
not give a satisfactory answer to the 
plainest question, nor is he ever in 
the right in any one of his opinions, 
upon any one matter of fact that 
really comes before him, and yet he 
gives himself out for an infallible 
judge on all those points of which 
it is impossible that he or any other 

rson living should know anything 

ut by conjecture.” 


It is the Lytteltons, the Pigous, 
and the Phelpses hit off to the 
very life. 


To determine how far it is 
expedient to drag out of ob- 
scurity the kind of person with 
whom we have been dealing is 
never very easy, for he basks 
in the rays of the limelight, 
and is only happy when pos- 
turing under the lantern. The 
influence which such men exert 
in their respective spheres of 
duty is fortunately small. Most 
schoolmasters and dons still 
remain in possession of their 
senses. Their consciences are 
not exercised by the prickings 
of a morbid vanity, and they 
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have learned, with Hazlitt, 
that “it is better to be able 
neither to read nor write than 
to be able to do nothing else.” 
As for the schoolboy and the 
undergraduate, thank God! 
they are in the main what 
they have always been. Their 
robust constitution enables 
them to throw off the sickly 
“academic” taint unconscious- 
ly ; the genius loci, the “ atmos- 
phere” in which they habit- 
ually move, are unpropitious 
to the growth of the germs of 
the disease. Amid other sur- 
roundings, however, a more 
successful culture of the bacilli 
may be obtained ; and the “‘in- 
tellectual” habit of mind may 
disastrously affect a fraction of 
the community ill prepared to 
withstand its ravages. 

The Workers’ Educational 
Association was founded about 
seven or eight years ago at a 
meeting held in Oxford, which 
produced a report “true in 
every detail to the ideal of 
Labour.” Plenty of dons 
watched over its birth; and 
by assiduous importunity it 
has induced most of the British 
Universities to bestow upon it 
a tepid benediction. These in- 
stitutions had probably no very 
definite idea of what they were 
doing, but were quite willing 
to earn a reputation for bene- 
volence at a cheap rate. So 
should they effectually purge 
themselves of the odious charge 
of “‘exclusiveness.” Two of the 
official leaflets of the Associa- 
tion, published a couple of years 
or so ago, lie before us. They 
are written in the indescribable 
jargon of the “high-brows,” 
stiffened up by the jargon of the 
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Labour party, and it would be 
hard indeed to tell whether the 
hectoring or the whining pre- 
dominates. ‘“‘ Workpeople” are 
“reassured as to the soundness 
of the whole movement from a 
Labour point of view.” They 
will rejoice, it is said, to know 
“that at last workpeople as 
such are, for the first time in 
history, direct participators in 
the administration of a portion 
of a University’s affairs. It 
was &@ new and welcome sight 
to see at Oxford a labourer, a 
shipwright, a weaver, and a 
compositor helping to appoint 
University teachers, and having 
a definite standpoint in relation 
thereto, for the Universities 
belong to the people, and re- 
presentatives of all sections of 
the people should share in their 
government.” The suggestio 
falsi is palpable. Bully Bot- 
tom and his friends, whether 
“as such” or not “as such,” 
do not “share in the govern- 
ment” of the Universities, nor 
do they “help to appoint Uni- 
versity teachers,” nor have they 
“a definite standpoint in re- 
lation thereto” (assuming that 
mysterious phrase to have a 
meaning). Doubtless they help 
to choose the lecturers who 
conduct the Tutorial Classes of 
the Association. And it may 
be that these lecturers are 
drawn from the ranks of minor 
University teachers, But that 
is a different thing. 

The tract proceeds to set 
forth that “Universities and 
indeed all higher schools have 
become divorced from Labour. 
The consequence is that they 
have missed much, and bias has 
revealed itself in their teaching 


—bias mainly occasioned by 
ignorance of the lives and 
thoughts of the working 
masses.” The advocate of Tu- 
torial Classes sees in these “a 
powerful instrument to set mat- 
ters right in and through the 
exaltation of the thoughts and 
power of workpeople and Uni- 
versities alike.’ What, then, 
is a “Tutorial Class”? Let 
there be no mistake about one 
thing. “The old notion of a 
teacher telling people things, to 
be simply accepted and believed, 
must go. A class is a group 
of people who may differ fun- 
damentally in politics, religion, 
or theories of social organisa- 
tion, but who are anxious to 
get facts, mental training, and 
a clear exposition of varying 
views.” Moreover, ‘“ these 
classes are democratic in the 
fullest sense of the word; the 
subject is selected by the stu- 
dents themselves, the teacher 
must be approved by them, and 
after each lecture (one hour in 
length) an hour is left for free 
discussion, which affords every 
member of the class ample 
opportunity of expressing his 
opinion, of criticising the tutor, 


‘and of handling the subject 


from any point of view he 
desires.” The method of teach- 
ing is thus to be catechetical ; 
only it is the taught who are 
to catechise the teacher in- 
stead of the teacher catechis- 
ing the taught. “As one 
student said, the teacher ad- 
dressed the class for one hour 
and the class addressed the 
teacher the second hour,” 
Finally, we wind up with a 
soul-stirring peroration. “The 
Spring of educational revival 
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is in the air, the movement of 
the people towards education 
is on its way. May Summer 
see England, inspired by a wise 
democracy, proceeding upon its 
way, as the great elder brother, 
not the swashbuckler, of the 
nations. She need then fear 
no Winter of decay.” Mark 
the artful introduction of the 
word ‘‘swashbuckler.” It com- 
bines the fine literary flavour 
which you expect from an ad- 
vocate of Tutorial Classes with 
the vicious dig at the mainte- 
nance of an adequate navy and 
army which you expect from a 
devotee of “ Labour.” 

The raw and uneasy self- 
assertion, the inverted snob- 
bery, and the bitter class- 
jealousy which appear on the 
very face of these documents, 
would be painful if they were 
not absurd. We may well 
wonder what the Universities 
were about in lending their 
countenance to an Association 
capable of publishing such a 
tissue of acrid and high-flying 
nonsense, though they might 
legitimately, we think, have 
given their assistance in cas- 
tigating the exuberant rhetoric 
of their protégés. And the 
performance ef the Association 
has been equal to its promise. 
Last autumn some one had the 
temerity to state that it was 
officially represented on a Com- 
mittee formed to “instruct” 
the public about the war, and 
so to promote recruiting. The 
foul aspersion elicited an in- 
dignant reply from its Pre- 
sident, the Rev. W. Temple, 
who is the holder of a once- 
honoured name and a snug bene- 
fice. “The Workers’ Educa- 
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tional Association,” so he wrote 
to ‘The Times’ (Monday, 7th 
September 1914), “is a strictly 
educational body, and cannot 
allow itself to become in any 
sense a propagandist agency. 
But it is eager to study scien- 
tifically the facts of the 
situation by all means in its 
power, so that its members 
may know clearly how they 
may best serve their genera- 
tion.” Nero fiddled while Rome 
was burning. But this at least 
may be said for the tyrant, that 
he did not cant about studying 
scientifically the facts of the 
situation by all the means in 
his power, so that he might 
know clearly how he might 
best serve his generation when 
the flames should have sub- 
sided. 

The fallacy at the bottom of 
all such movements is the as- 
sumption that man’s chief end 
is to argue, and that the world 
was formed to be a vast de- 
bating society. “ What,” asked 
the greatest of political philos- 
ophers, “what would become 
of the world if the practice of 
all moral duties and the found- 
ations of society rested upon 
having their reasons made 
clear and demonstrative to 
every individual?” It is per- 
haps one of the advantages of 
such gigantic convulsions as 
the present war, that they 
drive home Mr Burke’s ques- 
tion with irresistible force. It 
requires only a modest portion 
of dialectical skill to pick holes 
in the Ten Commandments, or 
for that matter to tear them 
into ribbons. Your glib and 
practised dialectician can prove 
conclusively in five minutes 
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that patriotism is the least 
rational and the most ridicu- 
lous of the so-called virtues. 
But ocasuistry is at the best 
an unprofitable and unedifying 
art, even as practised by priests 
and professors. When it de- 
scends into the street it becomes 
a menace to the body politic. 
And once the stage is occupied 
by war, there is, or ought to be, 
no room for the logic-chopper, 
or the casuist, or the sophist. 
Long ago Walter Bagehot 
pointed out that the success 
of our popular institutions was 
entirely due to our “stupidity,” 
the very quality for which, we 
rejoice to see, the Headmaster 
of Eton takes his countrymen 
to task. It is one among 


several cheering symptoms of 
returning political sanity that 
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not a constituency in the king- 
dom will so much as look at 
the Right Hon. Charles Fred- 
erick Gurney Masterman as a 
parliamentary candidate. And 
the result has been that, 
after violating the custom of 
the Constitution for a twelve- 
month, he has-now been forced 
to retire into private life. The 
present struggle will not have 
been waged in vain if it re- 
stores for a while the simpler 
patriotism of our ancestors 
and puts a stop for a couple 
of generations to the attempt 
to make us “clever.” Then, 
no doubt, the lesson will have 
to be learned all over again, 
not without labour and sorrow, 
for such is the inexorable cycle 
of human affairs. 
Z. 

















FROM THE 
SULI 


Dick TURPIN, Jack Shep- 
pard, Claude Duval, and other 
exponents of the fine art of 
crime, have been immortalised 
in prose and verse. Suli Yola 
is, as far as I know, unsung. 
Here is his story—or that part 
of it at any rate with which I 
personally came in contact. 

I first met him undergoing 
a sentence of forty days’ im- 
prisonment for adultery. The 
judge who tried him was a fine 
shikari, and a first-class tennis 
player, but—needless to explain 
—no lawyer. The conviction 
was of course quashed, but not 
before he had served his time. 

The next occasion on which 
I met him was at the sports of 


“A” Company of the Nigerian 
regiment, in which he had re- 
enlisted under a false name, 
having been discharged from 


“EK” Company as a leper. 
He only participated in two 
contests: one the wrestling, in 
which he threw every antagon- 
ist at the first grip; the other 
_@ Marathon race from the 
town-wall to the station, in 
which he beat his opponents 
by about half the distance. 

A fortnight later, during the 
night, a terrific tornado burst 
over the station, completely 
wrecking (as it appeared) the 
post-office doors and windows. 
But when the contents of the 
postal boxes, including £25 in 
gold, were found to have van- 
ished, it became reasonable to 
suppose that the human ele- 
ment had also played its part. 
Exhaustive investigations and 
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many arrests were made, but 
without result, and the affair 
was gradually forgotten. Then 
one Private Isa Bauchi brought 
to my office a claim for £5 
against Suli Yola. I asked 
him for details. He became 
reticent. I pressed him, at the 
same time remarking that it 
was a large amount considering 
both claimant and defendant 
were drawing less than £2 a 
month. Isa then anathema- 
tised Suli Yola, and said the 
amount was really £10—being 
his share of the proceeds of the 
‘‘Giddan Wire Palaver ” (liter- 
ally—House of the Wire—.e., 
telegraph office). Suli was 
immediately discharged by the 
officer in command of “A” 
Company as inefficient, and it 
was arranged to watch his 
movements and have him ar- 
rested as a civilian. For this 
purpose three police were de- 
tailed. Their efforts to be 
tactful and appear unconcerned 
were clumsy and ridiculous to 
a degree. Suli, who had sized 
up the situation from the 
moment he received his dis- 
charge, dogged them as they 
walked about the market pre- 
tending to buy merchandise, 
and made faces at them, say- 
ing, “Here I am; don’t be 
afraid; arrest me!” Fear- 
fully and reverently—it trans- 
pired later that the world in 
general was terrified of Suli, 
who was believed to possess 
evil spirits or Ju-ju—they did 
so, and brought their captive 
back to the Residency. 
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“Charge him with every- 
thing that has ever happened 
since he has been here,” said 
the Resident, commonly known 
as The General. 

I give to the best of my 
memory the interview which 
took place between Suli Yola 
and myself at the preliminary 
investigation, which  corre- 
sponds roughly to our police- 
court proceedings. 

“Your name?” 

*¢ Dusi.” 

“Why are you known as 
Suli Yola?” 

“That was my name when I 
was in Yola Province. I was 
‘Tom’ in Kano Province, and 
‘Brahm’ in Bornu. It is not 
convenient to have one name.” 

“You are charged with 
breaking into the Wire House, 
&e, &c You are charged 
with stealing two bottles of 
the captain’s whisky on the 
17th August; with stealing a 
loin-cloth and a bottle of Wor- 
cester sauce from the Resident’s 
cook’s mate on the previous 
Saturday; with selling three 
telegraph - poles and iron rods 
to Audu the blacksmith ; with 
stealing, two nights ago, the 
doctor’s mosquito-net and 
sparklet bottle——” 

“Babu—ban shiga wanan 
ba” (No! I had nothing to 
do with that), 

“Why not?” 

“Because I was employed 
that night by the sergeant- 
major on the road to the 
town to watch the interpreter, 
and see if he was courting one 
of his, the sergeant - major’s, 
Wives.” 

“You were out of barracks 
then ?” 
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“T am always out of bar- 
racks. Any one who wants 
to steal anything comes to 
me and asks me to do it. 
They are too clumsy them- 
selves. I frequently steal for 
the sergeant-major. He got 
me reduced once for refusing. 
He and I and Isa Bauchi 
were all in the post - office 
show. I was naked; I had 
taken Ju-ju, and oiled myself 
all over. We had no lights, 
but found our way about by 
the continual lightning. I 
slid in, and handed the money 
out to the sergeant-major. He 
took it, and said he would bury 
it at the 300 range. I never 
got a ‘toro’ (threepence) out 
of it. I will kill him when 
convenient. I am not afraid; 
I could easily have run away 
when I was discharged, but 
te see the police pretending 
they had not come to arrest 
me was ‘maganan daria’ (a 
matter for laughter).” 

In a nutshell, Suli, alas 
Dusi, alias Tem, alias Brahm, 
pleaded guilty to all the eharges 
except the mosquito-net affair, 
from participation in which he 
was unavoidably detained on 


‘business. As a result, Suli, the 


sergeant-major, and Isa were 
brought up for trial in the 
provincial court-house. 

At this juncture the gaoler 
came up to The General and 
said he ceuld not be respen- 
sible for the safe custody of 
Suli, as every night he “turned 
into a mouse and got out 
through the bars.” 

This, strangely enough, was 
corroborated by the prisoners 
sharing his cell. 

“Personally,” remarked the 
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chief clerk, a highly educated 
man, whose brother had been 
at Oxford, and is now a bar- 
rister in Lagos, “I do not 
believe it ” (!) 

The trial was in many re- 
spects the most dramatic I 
ever witnessed. The “alkali,” 
or native judge, was present at 
his own request, and the 
court was packed with in- 
quisitive natives agog to see 
the “Sarikin Ju-ju.” Suli 
stood, the picture of indiffer- 
ence and innocence, between 
his two warders, until the 
time arrived to give his evi- 
dence, when courteously waving 
them back, he quietly slipped 
off his handcuffs, placed them 
on a table, and proceeded to 
demonstrate the part that he, 
Isa, and the sergeant-major 
had played in the robbery. 
On completing his evidence, 
he stepped back, replaced his 
manacles, and resumed his 
attitude of innocence. 

“Damn it all!” whispered 
The General tome. “ He only 
wears them to oblige us!” 

To cut a long story short, 
the sergeant- major was ac- 
quitted, and Isa and Suli both 
‘found guilty. Before passing 
sentence, however, The Gen- 
eral, recalling the mysterious 
disappearance of a large sum 
of money from the fort in 
Bornu when he was last in 
that province, wired to the 
Resident for the names of 
the guard on duty on that 
occasion. The reply came 
back— 

“ Momodu, 
BRAM ” (!) 

Isa received two, and Sula 
three years’ imprisonment. 

Profiting by the experience 
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of the handcuffs, The General 
ordered the gaoler not to allow 
Suli out on prison labour until 
the native blacksmith had 
forged and soldered a pair of 
stout leg-irons on to his ankles, 
so that there could be no 
“springing ” of the locks, such 
as might occur in the case of 
those supplied by Government. 

Overnight, as we subse- 
quently learned, Suli addressed 
his fellow-captives thus: “I 
had hoped to stay a few days 
among you, and to arrange for 
the cutting of the sergeant- 
major’s throat. They have 
determined, however, I hear, 
to bind me with native leg- 
irons. I find it advisable, there- 
fore, to leave you to-morrow 
some time, but please inform 
the sergeant-major that I shall 
certainly cut his throat event- 
ually.” 

At eight o’clock next morn- 
ing I was sitting in the office 
when two shots rang out. My 
glance met The General’s. 

“Suli Yola,for a thousand!” 
he exclaimed, as an excited 
warder rushed in to tell us that 
Suli had asked leave to fall out, 
and had then melted, leaving 
his leg-irons and his knickers 
on the ground. 

“Take him out and give him 
‘bulala’ (whip) till he can talk 
sense, and tell us what really 
happened,” said The General. 

This was done—whereupon 
the interpreter took up the 
story. 

“ After he had melted——” 


“ You'll get ‘bulala’ next if 
you use that word again,” said 
The General. 

I quote this conversation to 
illustrate the thorough belief 
shared by interpreters, ward- 
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ers, and clerks alike in Suli’s 
powers of Ju-ju. Not the least 
humorous aspect of the episode 
was the sight of the other pris- 
oners, some twenty in number, 
marching back unescorted, the 
warders having gone off in a 
half-hearted pursuit, waving 
Suli’s knickers and shouting— 
“He has escaped! The Bas- 
tard! His fashion is evil: he 
has done a bad thing.” 
Meanwhile the guinea-corn 
field into which Suli had 
“melted” was surrounded and 
watched night and day, 
and the district scoured by 
“A” Company and mounted 
messengers, but to no avail ; 
and the next we heard of him, 
some three months afterwards, 
was that he had met the com- 
manding officer of his old “EH” 
Company (who was entirely 
ignorant of his misdeeds) on 
the Benue river, greeted him 
affectionately, and received a 
“dash” of five shillings from 
him for “auld lang syne.” 
Aware though he was that 
he was still wanted, and liable 
to be shot at sight, he shame- 
lessly reappeared in barracks 
and openly marched off with 


a police-constable’s wife, whom 


he alleged to have belonged to 
him. For witnessing this ad- 
venture, but being too fright- 
ened of Ju-ju to interfere, the 
police-sergeant was degraded. 

Three months had barely 
elapsed before a  colour-ser- 
geant was relieved of some 
fifty pounds in cash during 
absence from his bungalow 
at Ibi. The thief was never 
found, but it is a significant 
fact that Suli Yola was a 
prominent frequenter of the 


Ibi market at the time, and 
blossomed out into most ex- 
pensive habiliments during the 
following months. 

Then the Ibi post - office 
received much the same treat- 
ment as the famous one at 
Bauchi. The guilt was brought 
home to Suli Yola, now styling 
himself Mustapha. On his way 
to the gaol he informed his 
escort that his incarceration 
was a mere formality to please 
the White Man; that he would 
become a rabbit during the 
night and be sleeping in the 
bush by daylight. At six 
o'clock next morning a hole 
was found in the gaol floor lead- 
ing through the back wall. 
The hue-and-cry was raised, 
and news arrived by a messen- 
ger that Suli was at a village, 
some fifteen miles away, de- 
manding the hand of the 
daughter of a neighbouring 
chief, who, seeing that his 
prospective son-in-law brought 
no other marriage gifts than 
a portion of leg-irons clinging 
to his person, detained him in 
parley, and sent information 
to the Resident. Suli was 
surrounded and captured. 


I believe, but am not sure, 
that he again escaped and was 
again recaptured. However 
this may be, when last I heard 
of him he was confined in a 
long-sentence prison with a 
pained expression on his face, 
and on his waist and thighs 
a solid rock, some one and a 
half times his own weight, 
which encumbrance explains 
his explanation to the world 
at large that his “Ju-ju done 
finish.” LANGA-LANGA. 
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To us, whose maps are 
speckled all over with the 
names of hills and rivers and 
townships, there is something 
arresting in the blankness of 
the map of Northern Siberia. 
Here and there a hair-streak 
of river wanders up to the 
Arctic Ocean: the rest is 
emptiness. And actually, when 
you visit those parts, your first 
impression is the same — of 
great rivers marching to the 
north, fed as they go by lesser 
rivers ; and around and beyond 
them a grey and wind-swept 
waste — unbroken either by 
rock or bluff, and stretching 
away into the lonely distance 
as far as the Taimyr. In the 
country of the Yenesei, even 
the natives themselves have no 
name for the vast lands which 
lie for hundreds of miles on 
either side of the river. When 
they enter it, they say simply 
that they are going “Into 
the Tundra.” 

Nevertheless, for those who 
live beside it, the Tundra has 
a weird fascination. Its vast- 
ness, its loneliness, its hopeless- 
ness, grip one. 

Last summer we lived at its 
edge for two months, in one of 
the tiny settlements which are 
scattered up and down the 
banks of the Yenesei. Each 
day we looked at the shrouded 
quivering horizon, and longed 
to thrust it back farther from 
our knowledge, even if it were 
only a mile or two, and learn a 
portion, however meagre, of its 
secrets. 


INTO THE TUNDRA. 


Then at last the chance came. 
Two Dolgan shepherds had 
come on their reindeer sledges 
to trade with the merchants 
in the settlement. On the 
morrow they were to return to 
their choom, forty miles away 
across the Tundra. If we liked 
they would take us back with 
them. Of course we closed 
with the offer gladly. 

The following morning was 
cold and stormy. Draggle- 
skirted clouds swept over the 
river, and the wind whistled 
round our hut. Our guides 
arrived about midday. Each 
traveller had a sledge to him- 
self, and these sledges, each 
drawn by four deer, were tied 
ene behind the other to the 
sledge of one or other of the 
Dolgans. A reindeer sledge is 
not a very roomy conveyance, 
and all luggage has to be cut 
down to the minimum. Be- 
sides &@ gun and a camera, my 
personal luggage for the trip 
consisted of a pair of dry socks 
to sleep in. Vassilli, the eldest 
of the two brothers, led the 
procession, and after a few 
false starts we moved off at a 
smart trot. 

As the punt is on the river, 
so is the reindeer sledge on the 
Tundra. You may do what 
you will with it—turn it this 
way and that, let it slide down 
an eight-foot drop, ride in it 
up a slope of forty-five degrees, 
or drive it full tilt at a four- 
foot chasm, and it will never 
overturn, but glide easily and 
safely from one bank to the 
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other. Before we had gone 
half a verst we had a practical 
illustration of this, for just 
where we were to leave the 
flat bank of the river to turn 
up into the Tundra, there was 
a brook of running water. 
Even in a hunting country it 
would have ranked as'a fence, 
and the other sledges turned 
aside to an easier ford. Vassilli, 
however, drove straight at it 
with my sledge following him. 
His deer took the channel in 
their stride, and the sledge 
lumbered safely after them. 
But one of my team, slipping 
in the boggy ground, leaped 
short, and down plunged the 
sledge into the stream on the 
top of the hindmost deer. As 
I clutched at my seat with 
both hands, I had a vision of 
struggling bodies straining 


gallantly at the traces. Then, 


with a splash, the sledge was 
jerked up the opposite bank, 
with me, exceedingly wet, still 
clinging on behind. 

A soaking more or less, how- 
ever, made little difference, for 
as we turned aside from the 
river-bank and trotted up the 
long incline which led to the 


higher Tundra, the rain came‘ 


down thick and fast, wrapping 
all the landscape in a grey 
veil, Before us, stretching so 
it seemed into infinity, lay the 
old sled-track, along which 
generations of Samoyedes had 
travelled “into the Tundra.” 
For a couple of miles after 
leaving the river this track 
was quite plain ; but presently 
it grew fainter and fainter, and 
finally disappeared altogether. 
To right and left the country 
lay as flat as a plate, and to 
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the inexperienced eye almost 
as featureless—not a hill by 
which to take bearings, no 
sun by which to set .a course, 
Here and there the ground 
was broken into gullies down 
which poured turgid streams, 
and in the angles of the slopes 
besmirched snowdrifts still lin- 
gered. More often our way 
lay over broad, flat moss-hags, 
broken here and there by a 
low mound from which a 
snowy owl or buzzard flapped 
majestically at our approach. 
Vassilli, however, never hesi- 
tated, and drove ahead un- 
erringly. Every five or six 
versts he stopped to give his 
deer a breather, and we stood 
up to shake the water from 
our knees and stamp our cold 
feet to warmth again. Then, 
as soon as the reindeer had 
snatched a mouthful of moss, 
and Vassilli himself had lighted 
his long brass-bound pipe, he 
pulled the teams into posi- 
tion, and away we went once 
more, As a rule, however, 
there were several false starts. 
The deer were harnessed by a 
trace which was fastened round 
the neck and then passed under 
the near foreleg, and as long 
as the sledge was moving all 
was well; but as soon as the 
traces slackened, the hind-legs 
of one or the other of the deer 
usually became entangled in the 
harness, and there was nothing 
for it but to stop the sledges 
and put the matter right. This 
happened so often that I could 
not help being secretly both 
amused and exasperated by 
the stolid patience of the’ 
natives, who were conservative 
enough to prefer the delay and 
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inconvenience of the frequent 
halts to release the deer, to 
devising some more effective 
system of harness. 

The pace of the deer was a 
steady seven-mile jog-trot, and 
they scarcely dropped into a 
walk, even for a piece of 
ground as rough as a Scottish 
moor, or a swamp where the 
water spurted high on either 
side of the runners. Some- 
times we raced down a slope 
so steep that the sledge slid 
down upon their haunches, 
or else rattled and bumped 
through the bed of a brawl- 
ing stream. It says much for 
the stability of the sledges 
that during that thirty-mile 
drive only one of them was 
overturned, and that was 
mine. My team, following 
their leaders too closely, cut 
a@ corner as we slid into the 
bed of a torrent. The right- 
hand runner caught a pro- 
truding stone, and the sledge 
turned completely over, tum- 
bling me and my gun and 
cooking - pot into the water. 
At this mishap the Dolgan 
brothers laughed like school- 
boys, as they picked up the 
overturned sledge and dis- 
entangled the struggling deer 
from the traces. 

But no matter how thick 
the mist nor how winding 
our way, Vassilli never hesi- 
tated, but chose his path as 
confidently as a Londoner who 
walks from the Marble Arch 
to Piccadilly. As an example 
of his absolute knowledge of 
the country, we were crossing 
a wide sphagnum swamp, when 
he presently turned aside to a 
little knoll which, to the un- 
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tutored eye, was exactly like 
hundreds of others on that 
desolate plain. Here he 
jumped off the sledge and 
picked up a small brown 
object. It was a _ tobacco- 
pouch, which had been for- 
gotten during a halt on the 
previous journey, and for 
which he had now returned. 
That a native should have 
a general sense of direction 
highly developed is not so 
remarkable, for it is a faculty 
which, in a greater or less 
degree, is shared even by 
civilised man; but that he 
can remember one spot amid 
hundreds of others all so 
similar, and identify it again, 
is at least sufficiently won- 
derful. 

At length, however, towards 
six o’clock of the evening, we 
descended down a long gradual 
slope from the higher Tundra 
into a river valley. It was 
raining harder than ever, and 
the bitter east wind seemed to 
drive through waterproof and 
jacket alike, and chilled us all 
to the bone. We thought 
gratefully of the comparative 
shelter and warmth of the 
choom, which now lay not far 
ahead. However, it turned out 
that we were not to reach it as 
easily as we expected. The 
river, although shallow enough, 
was wide, and the wind, blow- 
ing with the current, drove 
long white tongues of foam 
down the channel. Vassilli 
shook his head as he dis- 
mounted from the sledge and 
drew a little bark canoe 
from under the overhang- 
ing bank. He first tried 
the ford with the lightest of 
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our party behind him in the 
canoe. 

“Sit still, or death ” was 
his dramatic and rather dis- 
quieting command in broken 
Russian to his passenger, as 
he cautiously pushed off his 
little craft. But it was soon 
apparent that it was hopeless 
to try and cross at this point. 
The current was so strong that 
even Vassilli, with all his skill 
with the paddle, could do no 
more than keep the canoe’s 
head to the wind, and so pre- 
vent her from drifting broad- 
side on and being overturned 
in the rough water. He was 
soon obliged to give up the 
attempt and return to the 
bank. 

It would have been impos- 
sible in the whole of Asia to 
have found a more forlorn- 
looking party than we were. 
Although it was only six 


o'clock, and, according to the 
calendar, still the season of 
perpetual day, the sky was so 
lowering that a grey twilight 
seemed to brood over the wet 


Tundra. Out of the misty 
mud-hills to the east the name- 
less river flowed, no man knew 
whence, and disappeared among 
the mud-hills to the west, no 
man knew whither. Little 
lonely streams, whose sources 
were only visited by the Tundra 
foxes and the wild-fowl, ran 
down to meet it. We seemed 
to be the only living things in 
a@ land where there was no 
colour, nor any sound at all 
except the swish of the wind 
over the lichen; and, as I 
looked round, I had the fan- 
tastic idea that here was a 
world in the making. It 
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seemed as if, in obedience to 
the enunciation of some great 
law, the waters of a new chaos 
had rolled sullenly back and 
let the land in all its naked- 
ness appear for the first time. 
I seemed to see earth in its 
beginnings as I stood with my 
back to the wind, wriggling my 
toes in my wet boots to make 
sure that they had not been 
frozen off altogether, and 
watching the raindrops drip 
from the flanks of the patient 
reindeer, while Vassilli and 
Nicolai debated as to what 
to do next. 

Suddenly a shout was heard, 
and Maxim, the youngest of 
the three brothers, appeared 
on the opposite bank. By his 
directions we went to another 
ford, a couple of hundred yards 
up the river. Here, although 
the channel was wider, it was 
less deep and the current was 
less rapid. Moreover, there 
was a sandbank in mid-stream 
where we might break the 
passage. Everything was un- 
loaded from the sledges, and 
one by one Vassilli ferried us 
over to the sandbank. Then 


our goods were brought over 


also, and although we had cut 
all luggage down to the mini- 
mum, this required several 
journeys, for it would have 
been dangerous to overload the 
canoe. At length only Nicolai 
was left behind. He led the 
deer, team by team, down the 
bank, and drove them into the 
river. After the first couple 
had entered the water the rest 
followed them readily enough, 
and then Vassilli paddled over 
for the last time to fetch his 
brother. Meanwhile, however, 
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a tragedy happened, for during 
his absence the last team landed 
on a muddy spit which was 
almost as unstable as a quick- 
sand. Before the deer could 
be driven on to firmer ground 
the treacherous surface melted 
beneath them and they sank 
down over their hocks. With 
some trouble three of the deer 
were dragged ashore, but the 
fourth could not get up; and 
when we hauled it out we found 
that in its struggle the poor 
brute had broken its hind-leg 
shockingly. There was no help 
for it. Vassilli cut it out of 
the harness lest it should hinder 
the others, and we were obliged 
to leave it behind on the sand- 
bank, for any delay might have 
resulted in the same accident 
befalling the whole team. The 
second channel was much less 
difficult to cross. In fact it 
was not even necessary to use 
the canoe, and we made the 
passage safely by kneeling on 
the sledges, while the deer 
waded up to their bellies in the 
water. After relashing our 
goods on the sledges we made 
ready to go on to the choom, 
which was now only one verst 
ahead; but Maxim went back 
to bring in the wounded deer, 
which was hebbling painfully 
to the ford after its companions. 
Animal suffering is always ter- 
rible to see, and although we 
knew that in this case it was 
accidental and could not have 
been avoided, nevertheless the 
suffering of the beautiful ‘inno- 
cent thing saddened us all very 
much. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the behaviour of 
that reindeer, although it did 
not reduce my regret, consider- 
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ably modified my views as to 
the depth of animal suffering ; 
for no sooner had it limped 
ashore painfully on three legs 
than it put down its head and 
began placidly to graze among 
its fellows ! 

Ten minutes later we reached 
the choom, which stood on a 
little knoll in a sheltered valley. 
A clear stream bubbled past 
the door, and all around the 
slopes of the valley were dotted 
with grazing reindeer. Not so 
very long before I should have 
thought that the little tent, 
hidden away in the heart of 
the Tundra, was the very acme 
of dreariness and solitude. But 
two months of travelling in 
Northern Siberia oversets many 
preconceived notions, and, on 
the contrary, we now welcomed 
the little brown dome joyfully. 
In our wet and chilly plight 
it seemed like a haven of refuge 
—almost homelike,—and we 
pushed aside the door-flap and 
creptin gladly. Inside a bright 
fire was burning, and beside 
the fire sat old Maria Sotnikoff, 
the mother of our three guides. 
Although she sat tailorwise 
upon a heap of untanned hides, 
and all her household goods 
would have packed easily into 
the ancient wooden coffer be- 
side her, and although her 
choom was suddenly called upon 
to heuse just twice as many 
inmates as it was designed to 
hold, no gentlewoman in civil- 
ised lands could have received 
her unexpected guests with 
more courtesy and composure 
than did Madame Sotnikoff. 
She graciously shook hands 
with each of us in turn, and, 
although she understood little 
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Russian, and was too deaf to 
hear our greetings, she smiled 
at us kindly and pointéd out 
our quarters for the night—the 
guest-chamber so to speak— 
which was that half of the 
choom which lay to the left of 
the doorway. 

Meanwhile the three brothers, 
who had waited behind to un- 
harness the reindeer, came in, 
and we all gathered round the 
fire for supper. But first of 
all Maria took her sons’ wet 
outer garments and hung them 
up to dry. Later, as we wait- 
ed for the kettle to boil, I 
watched our hostess across 
the fire, and I could not help 
admiring the methodical way 
in which she set her primitive 
house in order. I have not 


often seen greater neatness 
and cleanliness even in far more 
pretentious rooms in Europe. 


First of all, she took the 
little squat table, that is 
found in most of the chooms 
along the Yenesei, and dusted 
it carefully. On this she set 
three pink cups and saucers 
in cheap Russian crockery. 
In my ignorance, before visit- 
ing the Yenesei, I had believed 
that saucers were among the 
most easily dispensed with of 
the innumerable superfiuous 
chattels which cumber our 
civilisation. But in the choom 
the saucer is as important as 
the cup, for the tea is poured 
out in it before it is drunk. 
Indeed, we found that the 
natives actually despised our 
saucerless mugs, and regarded 
ours as an ill-appointed tea- 
table. When the kettle boiled 
the meal began. There were 
three courses: tea and soushki 
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—the hard ring-shaped biscuits 
of the country—reindeer meat, 
and fish, The men were too 
hungry to talk much, and 
what they did say chiefly re- 
lated to the loss of the deer. 
As the price of a good draught 
reindeer may be anything from 
fifteen to fifty roubles, they 
were much troubled at the 
accident. After supper the 
beds were brought out, and 
each of the brothers, taking 
off his outer garments, crept 
into a warm reindeer sleeping- 
bag. I noticed that although 
their hands and faces were so 
dark, the skin of these Dol- 
gans arms and chests were as 
white as the skin of a Euro- 
pean. But long after they 
were asleep their little old 
mother sat up cleaning and 
drying their clothes for the 
morrow. 

All through the night the 
wind and rain yelled over the 
Tundra. A choom is a marvel- 
lously weather-proof dwelling. 
Like all things which have 
evolved slowly from the prac- 
tical experiments of hundreds 
of generations, it is the sim- 


plest and most effective con- 


struction conceivable; but at 
the same time even a choom 
has its limitations, and long 
before morning the pitiless 
rain had beat an entrance, 
and was dripping dismally 
from the tent-poles on to the 
hearth. It was too celd to 
sleep in the sheepskins, which 
were already sodden with the 
wet, and for the greater part 
of the night we lay awake 
listening to the rustle and 
grunting of the reindeer as 
they grazed outside. 
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Our hosts were early astir, 
and the first to wake up was 
the hard-working little mother, 
for she had to make the fire. 
Now a fire in the Northern 
Tundra, you must know, is not 
the lavish heap of wood or coal 
sprawled all over the hearth to 
squander or replenish care- 
lessly, whenever and however 
you please, that it may be in 
the south. In the Tundra 
fuel is of peculiar precious- 
ness ; all wood must be carried 
from the banks of the Yenesei, 
scores of versts away, for the 
only timber found on the spot 
is that of the little green 
willow-scrub. Hence, when a 
fire is laid for lighting, each 
chip and twig is placed after 
a careful plan, and when it is 
lighted the pile is watched 
jealously, and raked together 
scientifically from time to time, 
in order that the kettle may 
boil with the maximum of 
speed and the minimum of 
fuel. Before the tea was made 
the three sons awoke and 
washed their faces and hands 
in turn. Each took a mouth- 
ful of water from the scoop 
in the bucket by the door 
and let it trickle from his 
mouth over his hands. Their 
rather feline, but decidedly 
practical, ablutions over, they 
had a good breakfast of fish, 
while we ate the European 
fare that we had brought 
with us, and which I am 
bound to say did not look 
nearly as good as theirs did! 

The Sotnikoffs were dis- 


tinctly better off than many 
of the natives of the Yenesei. 
Each spring they came to the 
north with their reindeer, and 
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during the short arctic summer 
they wandered over the Tundra 
from one pasturage to another. 
When autumn came, however, 
they packed up their goods on 
the sledges and travelled south- 
wards for 400 or 500 miles to 
the border of the great Siberian 
forests. Here they had another 
choom. Were they not afraid 
to leave it unprotected all 
through the summer, lest some 
one should steal it? we asked. 
They shouted with laughter at 
our simplicity. ‘“ Who would 
touch it?” they asked, scorn- 
ful of the very idea. 

This migration was well 
enough no doubt for the three 
young men; but it seemed little 
short of marvellous that the 
little fragile old woman, who 
could scarcely hobble fifty yards 
from the choom door, should 
travel thus on an open sledge 
through the first snows of a 
Siberian winter. Maria, how- 
ever, seemed to regard the 
journey with as much equan- 
imity as a London housewife 
regards the annual holiday 
trip to Margate. Vassilli, the 
eldest of the brothers, was a 
middle-sized man with a little 
hair on his face. His cast of 
countenance was the least 
amiable of the three; and we 
heard later that although of 
marriageable age he remained 
a bachelor willy-nilly, beeause 
all the girls of his people were 
afraid of his temper! Nicolai, 
on the other hand, had a round 
face, with such a joyous, 
comical expression, that it was 
not possible to look at him 
without smiling in sympathy. 
Maxim, the Benjamin of the 
family, was a small edition of 
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Nicolai. All three were as 
merry a8 schoolboys, and had 
the simple, ready humour of 
children. Nicolai, wishing to 
light his pipe, opened the 
match-box, only to find it 
empty. His discomfiture drew 
shouts of laughter from the 
others. Maxim, when putting 
on his boots, found that the 
stitching had given way, and 
that his bare toes protruded. 
He and his brothers rolled to 
and fro with merriment at this 
unexpected appearance, but 
Maria shook her head, and 
hastened to mend the hole with 
twisted reindeer sinew, 

However, there was not much 
time for laughter, for, on the 
previous evening, Maxim had 
brought in news that twenty 
reindeer had strayed away 
from the rest of the herd. 
These must be found before we 
could start on the homeward 
journey, and the two elder 
brothers set off at once in 
search of them. 

Meanwhile, the skies had 
cleared, and as I started on 
a solitary ramble up the valley, 
I saw the Tundra under another 
guise. Last night we saw its 


dour side, its greyness, its lone-: 


liness, and, seemingly, under 
the scourge of the wind and 
the rain, its hopelessness. The 
frame of the land was just as 
the ice had left it. Its horizons 
lay in long open. curves, all 
angles planed away by the 
firm hand of the glaciers. Most 
likely the form of the swamps 
and rivers had not changed 
since the mammoth lumbered 
over the frozen mud - hills. 
But to-day I felt more clearly 
the promise of the Tundra—its 


huge fertility, its immensity, its 
strange indefinable magic. The 
bluffs on either side of the 
river were ablaze with colour. 
Nowhere except in the Alps 
have I seen such splendid pro- 
fusion of flowers—forget-me- 
nots, lupins, saxifrage, pedi- 
cularis, and vetches—purple, 
blue, crimson, and orange—and 
in the hollows the fragrant 
willows were abloom. On eve 

hillock stood a plover in gold- 
studded livery, playing on his 
wild pipe, or malingering pite- 
ously to lead me from his 
hidden nursery. Down in the 
hollow a pair of godwits 
whistled to one another in 
notes like the striking of flint 
on steel, and red- throated 
pipits dropped carolling among 
the flowers. As I walked 
quickly beside the river-bank, 
little waders ran before me 
down the sandy spits, too busy 
to be afraid, and a fine willow- 
grouse rose with a whirrr, and 
boomed away over the hill. 
Beside the ford, the gulls flew 
to and fro, and stopped at their 
own purple shadows on the 
sandbanks, And yesterday 
there had not been a bird to be 
seen, and all the flowers had 
hidden their rain - drenched 
heads! All this transformation 
had been caused by a little 
sunshine, It was like a resur- 
rection, The river ran tran- 
quilly, reflecting a clear sky. 
Yesterday the monotony of its 
broad, flat banks had oppressed 
us by its drabness and dreari- 
ness. But to-day its very 
monotony lent it an added 
charm. It had no history: it 
served no human purpose. It 
came out of nowhere, flowed a 
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little way, bubbling contentedly 
in the sunshine, and then dis- 
appeared into nowhere. In 
some sort the river was typi- 
cal of the Tundra itself. The 
Tundra is a land of the present. 
It has no past. No history 
was ever made there, and its 
people scarcely reckon the flight 
of years. It has no future. 
What can you do with a million 
square miles of lichen and 
moss, which for nine months of 
the year are frozen fast and 
deep? The life of the Tundra 
is an eternal present. Thus it 
was an zon back; thus it will 
be an son hence. 

It is one of Pan’s pleasure 
gardens, of which, alas, there 
are so few remaining on this 
small and much-trodden earth, 

Suddenly I heard a shout, 
and there were Vassilli and 
Nicolai with their truant herd. 
They were well pleased that 
their search had been so short, 
and were anxious to start at 
once for the Yenesei.. Accord- 
ingly we hurried back immedi- 
ately, for the sun was already 
past the zenith, and it is no 
light task to rope in and har- 
ness twenty reindeer. How- 
ever, in a couple of hours 
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all was ready, and we started 
slowly for home. 

I have never liked any night’s 
lodging so well as I liked that 
in this little choom, with its 
freedom, its friendliness, and 
its spontaneous hospitality. It 
was with real regret that we 
left it, and bade good-bye to 
Maxim and his mother, who 
shook hands over and over 
again in their hearty native 
fashion. We forded the river 
this time without difficulty, 
and as we were slowly ascend- 
ing the opposite slope of the 
valley, we turned to look back 
once more at the little tent in 
the hollow—a speck against 
the green hillside. We saw 
old Maria hobble out to fetch 
water from the spring, and 
farther on young Maxim 
herded up his patient deer. 
Their shadows, long and black 
in the afternoon sunshine, 
bustled swiftly over the grass. 
But beyond the brim of the 
valley the open Tundra rolled 
away into the immense grey 
distance. We saw no shadows 
there except the dim shadow of 
a passing cloud, for there no 
living creature moved. 

Mavp D. HAVILAND. 
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RESERVIST. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—I-SPY-HI! 


AT certain decent and regular 
intervals of time (we need not 
indicate them mere precisely) 
Mrs Polsue was accustomed to 
order in from the Three Pil- 
chards a firkin of ale. A firkin, 
as the reader probably knows, 
is the least compromising of 
casks, and Mr Latter regularly 
attended in person to “spile” 
it. Mrs Polsue as regularly 
took care to watch the opera- 
tion. 

“The newspaper tells me,” 
said she, “that this is likely to 
be a teetotal War.” 

‘Tell me another, ma’am!” 
answered Mr Latter in his 
unconventional way. 

“It would be an excellent 


thing for our troops in the. 


field: and, if you ask my 
opinion, a little mortifying of 
the spirit would do the working 
classes of this country. a deal 
of good, I take a glass of ale 


myself, under medical advice, 


because cold water disagrees 
with me, and I’ve never yet 
had the aérated drink recom- 
mended that wasn’t followed 
by flatulence,” 

“There’s neither mirth nor 
music in ’em,” agreed Mr 
Latter. 

“IT do not seek either mirth 
or music in the little I make 
use of,” Mrs Polsue corrected 


him ; “and on general grounds 
I agree with total abstinence.” 

[In this the lady said no 
more than the truth. She had 
lamented, scores of times, an 
infirmity of the flesh which, 
forbidding her to chastise the 
indulgence of moderate drink- 
ing, protected a truly enormous 
class of fellow-creatures from 
her missionary disapproval. 
Often and often she had envied 
Charity Oliver, who could con- 
sume tea with hot sausages 
and even ham rashers. “To 
have the stomach of an ostrich 
must be a privilege indeed,” 
she had once assured her friend ; 
“though to be sure it tells on 
the complexion, forcing the 
blood to the face; so that (from 
a worldly point of view) at a 
distance a different construc- 
tion might be put on it.”] 

“Tea with sausages, for in- 
stance!” 

“The same here—Poison!” 
Mr Latter agreed, delicately 
indicating where “here” lay 
for him. 

“My father ever kept a 
generous table, which he was 
in a position to do.” Mrs Polsue 
sighed, and added with resig- 
nation, “I suppose we must 
say that the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 
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“T wouldn’ put it just like 
that, ma’am—not from what 
I’ve heard of the old gentle- 
man’s knowledge o’ liquor.” 

“Tt will bear hardly on you, 
Latter, if the King and Parlia- 
ment should put the country 
under Prohibition?” 

[“Drabbet the old cat!” 
murmured Mr Latter to him- 
self. ‘“She’s fishing to get at 
my banking account, and a lot 
she'd interfere if ’twas the 
workhouse with me to-mor- 
row.” | 

Aloud he said, rubbing his 
thumb on the edge of the auger 
and preparing to make incision 
upon the cask, “ Well, ma’am, 
I reckon as the Lord will pro- 
vide mortification enough for 
us before we’re out o’ this busi- 
ness, without our troublin’ to 
get in ahead. The way I looks 
at it is, ‘Let’s be cheerful.’ In 
my experience o’ life there’s no 
bank like cheerfulness for a 
man to draw upon, to keep 
hisself fit and industrious. 
What’s more—if I may say it 
—’most every staid man, afore 
he gets to forty, has pretty 
well come to terms with his 
innards. He knows—if you'll 
excuse the figger o’ speech, 
ma'am — what’s the pressure 
*pon the boiler an’ how to stoke 
it. There’s folks,” said Mr 
Latter delicately, “as can’t 
stoke hot tea upon sossiges: 
an’ likewise there’s folks as’ll 
put forth their best on three 
goes o’ whisky. So why not 
live an’ let live?” 

“They say,” answered Mrs 
Polsue, “that the Czar has 


been advised to prohibit the 
sale of vodka throughout his 
vast dominion.” 
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“What's the beverage, 

ma’am ? I don’t seem to 
know it.” 
“ Vodka.” 


“Oh, well, very likely he has 
his reasons. ... It sounds a 
long way off.” 

“But that,” Mrs Polsue per- 
sisted, reproducing what she 
had assimilated from her news- 
paper,—‘ that is what folks in 
Polpier cannot be made to 
understand. At this moment 
the Germans are nearer than 
we are te London, as the 
crow flies; and here are our 
working classes living on 
honey and roses, like a City 
of the Plain. What are our 
young men thinking about?” 

“Why, ma’am,” said Mr 
Latter, by this time busy 
with the cask, “they’re takin’ 
it slow, I'll own, an’ they 
don’t say much. To begin 
with, ’tis their natur’; an’ 
next, tis a bit more they risk 
than you or me, if I may make 
bold to say so, Then there’s 
the mothers an’ sweethearts 
pullin’ ’em back.” 


“Tut! If J had a sweet- 
heart——” 

“Oh, certainly, ma’am!” 
agreed Mr Latter. “That if 


wars there had been, you'd 
have driven him to the nearest, 
I make no doubt at all; 
though your departed—if I 
may make so bold—was never 
the sort to hurt a fly.... 
Though, by God,” wound up 
Mr Latter in an _ inaudible 
murmur as he blew the saw- 
dust from the vent-hole, “the 
man must have had pluck, too, 
in his way!” 

“There ’s worse bein’ done 
by Polpier women than hold- 
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ing the men back. J call it 
worse, at any rate, to send 
your wedded husband off to 
fight for his country and then 
pick up with another man for 
protection.” 

“Can such goin’s-on go on 
in our midst, ma’am, and 
nothing about in the shape o’ 
fire an’ brimstone ?” 

“T am not retailing gossip, 
Mr Latter. I tell you no more 
than was openly said to me, 
and brazenly, before witnesses, 
by one of the parties involved. 
As one of the Relief Committee 
appointed to see that none of 
our reservists’ families are 
suffering want, I called the 
other day upon Samuel Pen- 
haligon’s wife. From the first 
the woman showed no sense 
of our respective positions ; 
and after a question or two 
she became so violent that it 
drew quite a small crowd 
around the door. In the midst 
of her tirading out steps her 
partner——” 

“What? Sam?” 

“How should it be Samuel 
Penhaligon, when you know as 
well as I do that he’s gone 


to the War? No: the man, . 


I regret to say, was Nicholas 
Nanjivell.” 

“Nicky-Nan? . . . Oh, 
come, ma’am, I say! Why, 
what capers could he been 
cuttin’ ?” 

“T feel justified in speaking 
of him ‘as her partner, seeing 
that he avowed as much. She 
was living under his protec- 
tion, he said, and he would 
see that she didn’t come to 
want. He had even the 


effrontery to assure me that 
he had made an arrangement 
with Penhaligon; but that, I 
feel sure, was a shameless lie, 
and my ears tingle to hear 
myself repeating it. “Twas 
hard enough to keep one’s 
temper with the man standing 
there and talking big as my 
lord, when the Lord knows if 
for these two years he’s seen 
the colour of a sovereign. ... 
Eh? What ails you?” she de- 
manded, as Mr Latter, who had 
been testing the point of the 
auger with his thumb, gave a 
sudden and violent start. 

‘“‘Thank ’ee, ma’am—there’s 
no blood drawn, as it happens,” 
said Mr Latter, “but *twas 
nibby-jibby,! the way you 
outed with it, an’ took me of 
a heap. If you'd ever hap- 
pened now to stand up to a 
man and him gettin’ his fist 
full on your wind—no, you 
wouldn't, o’ course. But ’twas 
a knock-out... . ‘ Nicky- 
Nan,’ says you, ‘an’ not a 
sovereign to bless hisself’— 
Why, the man’s fairly leakin’ 
sovereigns!—sheddin’ ’em about 
like fish-scales !” 

“Mr Latter—are you intoai- 
cated ?” 

“T wish I was, ma’am. 
’*Twould be some kind of an 
explanation, though mebbe not 
the most satisfactory. . . 
When I tell you that the man 
walked into my bar, three days 
since, an’ scattered sovereigns 
all over my floor! When I 
tell you he couldn’ pull out a 
han’kercher to blow his nose 
but he sneezed sovereigns!” 

Mrs Polsue gasped. 





1 A close shave, 
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“When I tell you,” Mr 
Latter pursued, flourishing his 
auger and rapping it on the 
flat of his palm, “that one o’ 
these soldiers—a Corporal too, 
and named Sandercock— was 
talkin’ in my bar not two 
hours ago, an’ says he, ‘ You’ve 
a man called Nanjivell, lives 
here by the bridge.’ ‘Ay,’ 
saysI. ‘Bit of an eccentric?’ 
says he. ‘How?’ says I. 
‘The way he drops his gold 
about,’ says the Corporal. 
‘Ho?’ says I, prickin’ up my 
ears, but not choosin’ to be 
talkative with a stranger. ‘So 
folks have been tellin’ you 
that story already?’ says I. 
‘Tellin’ me?’ says he. ‘Why, 
I see’d it with my own eyes!’ 
‘Come,’ thinks I to myself, 
‘this fellow’s a bra’ bit of a 
liar, wherever he hails from.’ 
‘With my own eyes,’ he re- 
peats. ‘I seed en drop a 
sovereign in gold, up by that 
*taty- patch of his where the 
Company’s runnin” a trench: 
an’ later on, as I started clearin’ 
his crop, I came on two more 
in the soil, just where he’d been 
standin’.’ ‘Hullo!’ thinks I, 
‘this ben’t the same story, but 
another one altogether.’ I 
didn’ say that aloud, though. 
What I said aloud was, ‘You 
mustn’t take notice of every- 
thing you see Nicky-Nan do. 
’Tis only his tricks,’ ‘Tricks?’ 
says the Corporal. ‘If a man 
behaved like that down to 
Penryn we should call en an 
eccentric.’ That’s the tale, 
ma’am: an’ the best part o’ last 
night, what with puttin’ two an’ 
two together an’ makin’ neither 
head nor tail of it, I scarce 
closed an eye in my head.” 
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“T saw the man,” — Mrs 
Polsue, after a sharp intake of 
breath, said it slowly in a 
hushed tone of surmise, “On 
Sunday, on my way home from 
service, I saw him hand the 
money over. I wasn’t near 
enough to catch all that passed 
in the way of conversation. 
But the soldiers were delivering 
a quantity of potatoes they had 
dug up in the man’s patch, and 
I concluded that Government, 
in its wasteful way, was pay- 
ing him some sort of compen- 
sation over and above saving 
his crop for him. I remember 
saying to Miss Oliver that 
somebody ought to write to the 
War Office about it... . A 
man that already takes the 
taxpayers’ money for pretend- 
ing to be a Reservist, and then, 
when war breaks out, prefers 
to skulk at home in open sin or 
next door to it.” 

“T wouldn’ go so far as all 
that, ma’am,” said Mr Latter. 
“In fact, I b’lieve you’re under 
some mistake about Mrs Pen- 
haligon, who is reckoned as 
good a woman as any in the 
parish ; while ’tis known that 
no doctor ’d pass Nanjivell for 
service. But if you ask me, 
I’ve a great idea the man has 
come into a legacy, or else 
struck a store of gold 9 

The landlord checked his 
tongue abruptly. Some phrase 
about a ‘taty-patch floated 
across his memory. Had the 
phrase been his own, or Nicky- 
Nan’s? He must give himself 
time to think this out, for 
it might well be the clue. 
The Corporal had spoken of 
finding two of the three sover- 
eigns under thesoil. . . . While 
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Mr Latter’s brain worked, he 
cast a quick glance at Mrs 
Polsue, in fear that he had gone 
too far. 

But, although she had heard 
him, it happened that Mrs 
Polsue’s mind was working on 
a widely divergent scent. She 
also was preoccupied with 
something that haunted her 
memory: a paragraph in that 
morning’s newspaper. She, 
too, had no present intention 
of unveiling her surmise, 

“ Nonsense!” she said. 
‘Folks don’t happen on buried 
treasure in Polpier; and you 
can’t have a legacy without its 
getting into the papers,” 

Mr Latter had no sooner 
departed than she put on her 
bonnet and paid a call on her 
friend Miss Charity Oliver. 


“Tf Mr Amphlett were only 
a magistrate——” said Mrs 
Polsue, after telling her story. 
“He was as good as promised 
it before the Unionists went 
out of offiee, as his services to 
the party well deserved. This 
Government appoints none but 

its own creatures, . .. And 
Squire Tresanna, living three 
miles away—with the chance, 
when you get there, of finding 
he’s not at home——” 

“You might send him a 
letter,” suggested Miss Oliver. 

“One has to be very careful 
what one puts down on paper,” 
said Mrs Polsue. “I don’t 
want to compromise myself 
unnecessarily, even for the sake 
of my country. A personal 
interview is always more ad- 
visable . But, apart from 
the distance, don’t fancy the 

VOL. CXCVII.—NO, MCXCV. 





idea of consulting the Squire. 
He dislikes hearing ill of any- 
body. Oh, I quite agree !—If 
he takes that line, he has no 
business on the Bench. What 
else is a magistrate for?” 

“Well, dear, I don’t know 
much about the law. But I’ve 
heard it laid down as a rule 
that every man is supposed to 
be innocent until you prove 
that he’s guilty——” 

“And I never could under- 
stand why,” Mrs Polsue inter- 
jected ; “‘seeing that five out of 
every six persons charged are 
found guilty. To my mind the 
law would be more sensible if 
it learnt by experience and 
took some account of the odds,” 

“There's a good deal to be 
said for that, no doubt,” Miss 
Oliver agreed. “But the 
Squire—or any other magis- 
trate, for that matter — will 
look on the law as it stands; 
and if you are going to lay 
information against Nicholas 
Nanjivell 

““Who said I wanted to lay 
information? Why should any 
private person undertake such 
unpleasantliness, when it’s the 





plain duty of the police, and 
in fact what they’re paid for.” 


“Then why not leave it to 
Rat-it-all?” 

“T believe I will, after giving 
him a hint. . . . But you don’t 
seem to see, Charity Oliver!” 
her friend exploded. “What 
you are arguing may do well 
enough for ordinary times. 
These are not ordinary times. 
With all the newspapers de- 
claring that our country is 
riddled with German , Spies— 
positively riddled—— 

“T don’t believe the man’s 
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capable of it, even if he had 
the will.” 

“Then, perhaps, if you’re so 
clever, you'll suggest a likelier 
explanation ?” 

“He may have won the 
money in a lottery,” Miss 
Oliver suggested brightly. 
“One of those Hamburg affairs 
— if you insist that the money’s 
German.” 

“‘T don’t insist on anything,” 
snapped Mrs Polsue. “I only 
say, first, there’s a mystery 
here, and you can’t deny it. 
Secondly, we're at war,—you'll 
agree to that, I hope? That 
being so, it’s everybody’s busi- 
ness to take precautions and 
inform the authorities of any- 
thing that looks suspicious. 
The more it turns out to be 
smoke without fire, the more 
obliged the man ought to be to 
us for giving him the chance to 
clear his character.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t 
start obliging me in that way,” 
Miss Oliver was ever slow at 
following logic. ‘‘ Because I 
never put a shilling into a 
lottery in my life, though I’ve 
more than once been in two 
minds. But in those days 
Germany always seemed so far 
off, and their way of counting 
money in what they call Marks 
always struck me as so un- 
natural. Marks was what you 
used to get at school—like 
sherbet and such things.” 

‘‘Charity Oliver—may the 
Lord forgive me, but sometimes 
I’m tempted to think you no 
better than a fool!” 

“The Vicar doesn’t think 
so,” responded Miss Oliver com- 
placently. ‘He called this 


morning to ask me if I’d add 
to my public duties by allowing 
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him to nominate me on the 
Relief Committee, which wants 
strengthening.” 

“Did he say that?” Mrs 
Polsue sat bolt erect. 

“Well, I won’t swear to the 
words. . . . Let mesee, No, 
his actual words were that it 
wanted a little new blood to 
give it tact. I will say that 
Mr Steele has a very happy 
way of putting things... . 
So you really are going to 
lay information, Mary-Martha? 
If you see your duty so clear, 
I can’t think why you troubled 
to consult me.” 

“T shall do my duty,” de- 
clared Mrs Polsue. ‘ Without 
taking further responsibility, I 
shall certainly put Rat-it-all on 
the look-out.” 


That same evening, a little 
before sunset, Nicky-Nan took 
a stroll along the cliff-path 
tewards his devastated hold- 
ing, to see what progress the 
military had made with their ex- 
cavations. The trench, though 
approaching his boundary 
fence, had not yet reached it. 
Somewhat to his surprise he 
found Mr Latter there, in the 
very middle of his patch, ex- 
amining the turned earth to 
right and left. 

“Hullo!” cried Nicky-Nan, 
unsuspecting. “You caught 
the war-fever too? I never 
met ’ee so far. afield afore. 
What with your sedentary 
figure an’ the contempt I’ve 
heard ’ee use about soldiers 


Mr Latter, as he straightened 
himself up, appeared to be con- 
fused. He was also red in the 
face, and breathed heavily. 
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Nicky-Nan noted, but inno- 
cently misread, these symp- 
toms. 

“Good friable soil you got 
here,” said Mr Latter, recover- 
ing a@ measure of self-posses- 
sion. “Pretty profitable little 
patch, unless I’m mistaken.” 

“It was,” answered Nicky. 
“But though, from your 
habits, you’re about the last 
man I’d have counted on findin’ 
hereabouts, I’m main glad, as it 
happens. A superstitious per- 
son might go so far as to say 
you'd dropped from heaven.” 

“Why so?” 

Nicky-Nan cast a glance 
over his shoulder. “We're 
neighbours here?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr 
Latter, puzzled, and on his 
defence. 

“Noticed anything strange 
about Rat-it-all, of late?” 

“ Rat-it-all ?” 

“You wish friendly to him, 
eh? . . . I ask because, as 
between the police and licensed 
victuallers——” Nicky - Nan 
hesitated. 

“You may make you’re mind 
easy,” Mr Latter assured him. 


* Rat-it-all wouldn’t look over | 
a blind. I’ve no complaint to — 


make of Rat-it-all, and never 
had. But what’s happened to 
him?” 

“T wish I knew,” answered 
Nicky-Nan. “I glimpsed him 
followin’ me, back along the 
path; an’ when I turned about 
for a chat, he dodged behind a 
furze-bush like as if he was 
pouncin’ on some valuable but- 
terfly. ‘ That’s odd,’ I thought : 
for I’d never heard of his col- 
lectin’ such things. But he’s 
often told me how lonely a 
constable feels, an’ I thought he 


might have picked up wi’ the 
habit to amuse himself. Soon 
I walked, waitin’ for him to 
catch me up; an by-an’-by 
turned about to look for en. 
There he was, on the path, an’ 
be damned if he didn’ dodge 
behind another bush! I wonder 
if tis sunstroke? It always 
seemed to me those helmets 
must be a tryin’ wear.” 

“T dunno. ... But here he 
is! Let’s ask him,” said Mr 
Latter as Policeman Rat-it-all 
appeared on the ridge with 
body bent and using the gait of 
a sleuth-hound Indian. [There 
is no such thing as a sleuth- 
hound Indian, but none the less 
Rat-it-all was copying him.] 

“ Hullo, Rat-it-all!” 

The constable straightened 
himself up and approached with 
an affected air of jauntiness. 

“Why, whoever would ha’ 
thought to happen on you two 
here?” he exclaimed, and 
laughed uneasily. 

“Sure enough the man’s 
manner isn’t natural,” said Mr 
Latter to Nicky-Nan. ‘‘ Speak- 
in’ as a publican, too,” he con- 
fided, “I'd be sorry if anything 
happened to the chap an’ we 
got a stranger in his place.” 

“What's the matter with 
’ee, Rat-it-all?” asked Nicky- 
Nan sympathetically. ‘“ By 
the way you've been behavin’ 
all up the hill——” 

“ You noticed it?” 

“ Noticed it!” 

“ Rat it all!—I mean, I was 
hopin’ you wouldn’t. I begin to 
see as it will take more practice 
than I allowed.” He cast a 
glance back at the ridge as he 
seated himself on the turf. 
“ Hither of you got a pinch o’ 
baccy ?” 
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“Then you aren’t afflicted in 
any way?” exclaimed Nicky- 
Nan with relief. “But what 
was the matter with ‘ee, just 
now, that you kept behavin’ so 
comical ?” 

“Got such a thing as a 
match? ... Well, I didn’ be- 
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lieve it from the first. You 
must make allowance,” said he 
as he puffed, “ that a constable 
has communications in these 
times, of a certain nature, cal- 
culated to get on his Nerves, 
For my part, I hate all this 
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mistrustfulness that’s goin’, 


CHAPTER XX.—MISS OLIVER PROFFERS ASSISTANCE, 


Although this narrative has 
faintly attempted to trace it 
here and there in operation, 
no one can keep tally with 
rumour in Polpier, or render 
any convincing account of its 
secret ways. It were far easier 
to hunt thistledown. 

The Penhaligon family were 
packing, preparing for the great 
move into Aun’ Bunney’s dere- 
lict cottage. “Bert and ’Beitha 
had been given to understand 
—had made sure, in fact—that 
the move would be made, at 
earliest, in the week before 
Michaelmas Day. For some 
reason or other Mrs Penhaligon 
had changed her mind, and was 
hurrying things forward almost 
feverishly. *‘Beida—who for a 
year or so had been taken more 
and more inte her mother’s 
confidence—suddenly found her- 
self up against a dead wall of 
mystery and obstinacy. The 
growing girl was puzzled— 
driven even to consult ‘Bert 
about it; and a Polpier woman 
is driven far before she seeks ad- 
vice from husband or brother. 

She might have spared her- 
self the humiliation, too. For 
’Bert, when she cornered him, 
gave no help at all. Yet he 
was positive enough. [It takes 
some experience to discover 
what painted laths men are.] 


“Some woman’s rot,” de- 
cided ’Bert with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘“ Father bein’ away, 
she’s worryin’, an’ wants to get 
it over, She don’t consult me, 
so I’ve no call to tell her to 
take things cooler.” He was 
huffed, and wound up by 
muttering an indistinct word 
or two, ending with “females.” 

“Get along with your 
‘females’!” fired up ‘Beida, 
springing to arms for her sex. 
“T’d like to know where the 
world ’d be without us. But 
don’t you see that ’tisn’ like 
Mother to be so daggin’ to quit 
the old house?” 

“She wants to get the 
grievin’ over, I tell you,” "Bert 
maintained. 

As for ’Biades he was rather 
more—certainly not less—of a 
nuisance than children of his 
age usually are when a family 
intends a move. He asked a 
thousand questions, wandered 
among packing-cases as in & 
maze, and, if his presence were 
forgotten for a moment, sat 
down and howled. On being 
picked up and righted he would 
account for his emotion quite 
absurdly yet lucidly and in a 
way that wrung all hearts. 

On the second day of pack- 
ing he looked out from a 
zareeba of furniture under 
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which he had contrived to 
crawl, and demanded— 

“What's a spy?” 

“A spy?” his mother echoed 
after he had repeated the ques- 
tion three or four times. ‘A 
spy is a wicked man: worse 
nor @ Prooshian.” 

“What's a Prooshian ?” 

“A Prooshian,” said Mrs 
Penhaligon, inverting one bed- 
room chair on another, “is a 
kind o’ German, and by all 
accounts the p’isonest. A spy 
is worse nor even a Prooshian, 
because he pretends he isn’t 
till he’ve wormed hisself into 
your confidence, an’ then he 
comes out in his true colours 
an’, the next thing you know 
you're stabbed in the back in the 
dark.” Mrs Penhaligon might 
miss to be lucid in explanation, 
but never to be vivid. 

“W hat’s your ‘confidence ’?” 
asked ’Biades, after a digestive 
pause, 

His sister ’Beida turned 
about while she bumped her- 
self up and down in a sitting 
posture on the lid of an old 
sea -chest overfilled with pil- 
lows, bed-curtains, and other 
“soft goods.” 


“Tt isn’t your stummick, on‘ 


which you’re crawlin’ at this 
moment like Satan in the 
garden. And only yesterday 
your askin’ to be put into 
weskits on the ground of your 
age! A nice business ’twould 
be to keep your front in but- 
tons!” While admonishing 
’Biades, ’Beida continued to 
bump herself on the sea-chest, 
her speech by consequence 
coming in short interrupted 
gushes like water from a 
pump. “A spy,” she con- 


tinued, “is a man what creeps 
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in a person’s belongings same 
as you're doin’ at this mo- 
ment, an’ then goes off an’ 
gets paid for writin’ to Ger- 
many about it: which if we 
didn’ know from bitter experi- 
ence as you couldn’t spell a, b, 
‘ab,’ we should be feelin’ 
nervous at this moment, the 
way you're behavin’.” 

‘How can you tell a spy?” 
persisted ’Biades after another 
pause, ignoring reproof. 
“Does he go about with a 
gamey leg, like Mr Nanjivell? 
Or what?” 

“Don’t you set up to laugh 
at gamey legs or any such in- 
firmity,’ his mother warned 
him, “when there’s an All- 
seein’ Eye about an’, for all 
we know, around the corner 
at this moment gettin’ ready to 
strike you comical.” 

“There’s no way to tell a 
spy at first,” added ‘Beida; 
‘‘an’ that’s why they’re so 
dangerous. The usual way is 
that first you have your sus- 
picions, an’ then, some day 
when he’s not lookin’ you 
search his premises, an’ the 
fat’s in the fire.” 

“What's an _ infirmity?” 
asked “Biades. Getting no 
answer, after half a minute 
he asked, ‘“‘ What’s premises?” 

Still there was no answer. 
With a sigh he wriggled back- 
wards out of his shelter. 
Seizing the moment when his 
sister had at length pressed 
down the lid and his mother 
was kneeling to lock it, he 
slipped out of the room and 
betook himself to the water- 
side, where he fell into deep 
thought. 


This happened on Tuesday. 
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During Wednesday and the 
morning of Thursday the child 
was extraordinarily well - be- 
haved,—as Mrs Penhaligon 
observed to her daughter. 

“You kept warnin’ me he’d 
be a handful, messin’ about an’ 
unpackin’ things as soon as 
they was packed. Whereas if 
he’d been his own father, he 
couldn’ ha’ been more consider- 
ate in keepin’ out o’ the way. 
Tis wonderful how their tender 
intellec’s turn steady when 
there’s trouble in the family.” 

“But there isn’t.” 

“Well, you know what I 
mean. For the last two days 
the blessed child might not ha’ 
been in existence, he’s such a 
comfort.” 

“Well,” said ’Beida, “you 
may be right. But I never yet 
knowed ’Biades quiet for half 
this time ‘ithout there was 
somebody’s bill to pay at the 
end o’t.” 


That same afternoon as Miss 
Charity Oliver came down the 
hill on her first errand as Re- 
lief Visitor, at the corner by 
Mrs Pengelly’s she happened 
on young ’Biades, posted soli- 
tary before the shop- window. 
There was something queer in 
this: for the elder children had 
started a game of tig, down by 
the bridge—that is to say, 
within earshot—and as a rule 
any such game attracted 
’Biades fatally to its periphery, 
where he would stand with his 
eyes rounded and his heart sick 
for the time when he would be 
grown up and invited to join 
in. To-day his back was turned 
to the fun. 

Miss Oliver, however, knew 
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no more of ’Biades’ ways than 
that on her approach as a rule 
he either fled precipitately or, 
if no retreat offered itself, stood 
stock-still, put a finger in his 
mouth, and seemed to be calling 
on some effort of the will to 
make him invisible. To-day 
he met her aceost easily, 
familiarly, even with what in a 
grown male might have been 
taken for a drunken leer. 

“Well, my little man!” said 
Miss Oliver. “And what 
might you be doing here, all 
by yourself?” 

“Choosin’,” answered ’Biades. 
Reluctantly he withdrew his 
eyes again from gloating on 
Mrs Pengelly’s miscellaneous 
exhibits. “I ‘spect it’ll end 
in peppermint lumps, but I'd 
rather have trousers if a whole 
penny would run to ’em.” 

He held out his palm, ex- 
hibiting a coin over which his 
fingers quickly closed again. 

“What's that money you 


have?” asked Miss Oliver 
sharply. 

“A penny,” answered the 
child. “A whole penny. I 


like peppermint lumps, but 
they smell so strong in your 
breath that "Bert and ‘Beida 
would find out an’ want to share. 
Of course trousers are found out 
quite as easy, or easier. But 
you can’t go shares in trousers : 
not,” added ’Biades thought- 
fully, “if you try ever so.” 

“May I see the pretty 
penny?” coaxed Miss Oliver: 
for in the glimpse allowed her 
it had seemed an extraordinarily 
bright and yellow one. 

“You mustn’ come no nearer 
than you are now,” said ’Biades, 
backing a little. After an 
inward struggle he opened 
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his fingers and disclosed the 
coin. 

“Where did you get that ?” 
Miss Oliver’s eyes were notori- 
ously sharp. Her voice rapped 
out the question in a way that 
made ’Biades blink and clasp 
the coin again as he cast a 
desperate look behind him in 
search of retreat. 

“ Mr Nanjivell gave it to me.” 

“Mr Nanjivell! ... He 
couldn’t!” Miss Oliver took a 
step forward. ’Biades lowered 
his bead. 

“If you come a step closer 
I'll butt ’ee!” He threatened. 
“Mr Nanjivell gave it to me,” 
he repeated, and, seeing her 
taken aback, soared upon the 
wing of falsehood. “ Mother’s 
changing houses, an’ Mr Nan- 
jivell said I’d behaved so quiet 
I deserved a penny if ever a boy 
did in this world.” 

“A penny?” Miss Oliver 
echoed. “But where did he— 
how did he come across that 
kind of penny? Such a bright 
penny, I mean.” 

“He spat upon it, an’ rubbed 
it on his trousers,” answered 
"Biades with a glibness that 
astonished himself, “ peeking ” 


between his fingers to make’ 


sure that they really held the 
prize. Inspiration took the 
child, once started, and he lied 
as one lifted far above earth. 
“Mr Nanjivell said as it might 
help me to forget Father’s bein’ 
away atthe War. Mr Nanjivell 
said as I couldn’ learn too early 
to lay by against a rainy day, 
and I was to take it to Missis 
Pengelly’s and if it took the 
form of trousers he didn’ mind. 
Mother wanted me to put it 
in the savings bank, but he 
wouldn’ hear of it. He said 
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they weren’t to be trusted any 
longer—not savings banks. He 
said = 

“But where did he get it?” 

*Biades blinked, and set his 
face hardily. He had the hazi- 
est notions of how money was 
acquired. But from infancy he 
had perforce attended chapel. 

“He took up a collection.” 

“* What ?” 

“He took up a collection, 
Miss: the same as Mr Amphlett 
does on Sunday. Back-along, 
when he was at sea——”’ 

‘‘ Alcibiades,” said Miss Oliver 
on a sudden impulse, feeling for 
her purse. “What would you 
say if I gave you two pennies 
for your bright new one? Two 
pennies will buy twice as much 
as one, you know.” 

“ ©’ course I know that,” said 
’Biades cunningly. “But what 
for?” 

“Because you have told me 
such a pretty story.” 

*Biades hesitated. He had 
been driven—in self-defence, to 
be sure—into saying things at 
the bare thought of which he 
felt a premonitory tingling in 
the rearward part of his person. 
But somehow the feel of the 
coin in his hand seemed to en- 
franchise him. He had at once 
a sense of manly solidity and 
of having been floated off into a 
giddy atmosphere in which noth- 
ing succeeded like success and 
the law of gravity had lost all 
spanking weight. He backed to- 
wards Mrs Pengelly’s shop door, 
greedy, suspicious, irresolute. 

Miss Oliver produced two 
copper coins, and laid them in 
his palm, As the exchange 





was made he backed upon Mrs 
Pengelly’s shop door, and the 
impact set a bell clanging. 
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The sense of it shot up his 
spine of a sudden, and at each 
stroke of the clapper he felt he 
had sold his soul to the devil. 
But Miss Oliver stood in front 
of him, with a smile on her 
face that seemed to waver the 
more she fixed it: and at this 
moment the voice of Mrs Pen- 
gelly—a deep contralto—called, 

“Come in!” 

Some women are comfort- 
able, others uncomfortable. In 
the language of Polpier, “there 
be bitter and there be bowerly.” 
Mrs Pengelly was a bowerly 
woman, and traded in lollipops. 
Miss Oliver 

Anyhow, the child ’Biades 
turned and took refuge in the 
shop, hurling back the door-flap 
and its clanging bell. 





This left Miss Oliver with- 
out, in the awkwardest of 
situations: since she had a 
conseience as well as curiosity. 
In her palm lay a guinea-piece: 
which meant that (at the very 
least, or the current rate of 
exchange) she had swindled a 
child out of twenty shillings 
and tenpence. This would 
never do, of course.... Yet 
she could not very well follow 
in at this moment and explain 
to Mrs Pengelly. 

Moreover, here was a mystery, 
connected with Nanjivell. In 
the midst of her embarrassment 
she felt a secret assurance that 
she was in luck; that she held 
a clue; that she had in her 
grasp something to open Mrs 
Polsue’s eyes in envy. 

“The first thing,” she de- 
cided, ‘is to take this piece of 
gold to the child’s mother, and 
instanter.” 
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But, as fate would have it, 
she had scarcely reached the 
porch of the Old Doctor’s house 
when Nicky-Nan himself 
emerged from it: and at the 
sight of him her fatal curiosity 
triumphed. 

“ Mr Nanjivell!” she called. 

Nicky - Nan turned about. 
‘“‘Good mornin’, Miss. Was 
that you a-callin’?” 

Having yielded to _ her 
impulse, Miss Oliver suddenly 
found herself at a loss how to 
proceed. Confusion and the 
call to improvise an opening 
movement mantled her cheeks 
with that crimson tint which 
her friend Mary-Martha so 
often alleged to be unbecoming. 

“JT stopped you,” she an- 
swered, stammering 4 little, 
‘“‘because, with all our little 
differences in Polpier, we're all 
one family in a sense, are we 
not? We have a sort of 
fellow - feeling —eh ?— whether 
in trouble or prosperity. And 
as a Polpier woman, born and 
bred, I’d like to be one of the 
first to wish you joy of your 
good fortune.” 

Nicky - Nan’s face did not 
flush. On the contrary, it 
turned to an ashen grey, as he 
stood before her and leant for 
support on his stick. He was 
making inarticulate sounds in 
his throat. 

“Who told you?” he gasped 
hoarsely. Recollecting himself, 
he hastily changed the form of 
the question. ‘What lies 
have they been tellin’ up about 
me now?” 

Miss Oliver had meant to 
disclose the guinea in her palm, 
and tell him of her meeting 
with the child ’Biades. But 
now she clutched the coin 
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closer, and it gave her con- 
fidence—a feeling that she held 
her trump card in reserve. 

“Why, of course, they have 
been putting up lies, as you 
say,” she answered cunningly. 
“ There was never such a place 
as Polpier for tittle - tattle. 
They’ve even gone so far as 
to set it about that it came 
from Germany: which was the 
reason you haven’t joined up 
with the colours.” 

“ What came 
many ?” 

“And of course it is partly 
your own fault, isn’t it ?—if 
you will make such a secret 
of the thing? ... Yet, I’m 
sure I don’t blame you. Liv- 
ing the solitary life you do 
must make it specially trying 
to feel that every one is can- 
vassing your affairs. For my 
part, I said, ‘If it does come 
from Germany,’ I said, ‘you 
may be sure ’tis through one 
of those lotteries.” On a 
swift thought she added, “ But 
that tale is all nonsense, of 
course: because the Germans 
wouldn’t pay in guineas, would 
they ?” 

“ ¢ Guineas ’ ? ” 


from Ger- 


repeated 


Nicky-Nan, as the solid earth : 


seemed to fail beneath his feet 
and his supporting stick. 

Miss Oliver, grasping the ad- 
vantage of his evident distress, 
decided in a flash (1) that 
here, before her, stood the 
wreck of a_ well - connected 
man, cleanly in person, not 
ill to look upon; and (2) that 
she would a little longer with- 
hold disclosure of the guinea. 

“Well, I heard it took the 
form of guineas, Mr Nanjivell, 
but of course I don’t wish to 
be inquisitive.” 
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“That devil Amphlett has 
been talkin’, muttered Nicky- 
Nan to himself. 

“T only suggest,” Miss Oliver 
went on, “that if ’twas known 
—I don’t seek to know the 
amount, but if I had your 
authority to say that ‘twas 
all in good coin of this realm 
—with my opportunities I 
might hush up half this silly 
talk about your being a spy 
and in German pay f 

“ What?... ME, a German 
spy?” The words seemed fairly 
to strangle him. 

“It’s a positive fact, I assure 
you. I mean it’s a positive 
fact somebody has been putting 
that story about.” 

“Tf I knawed the critter, 
male or female——” Nicky- 
Nan gripped his stick. 

Miss Oliver could not help 
admiring his demeanour, his 
manly indignation. The man 
had fine features, too—a 
touch of ancestry. She grew 
bolder. 

“Well, I rather think I do 
know the creature, as you put 
it—though I am not going to 
tell you,” she added almost 
archly. Then, of a sudden, 
“ Has Constable Rat-it-all been 
paying you any attention 
lately ?” 

“Well . .. I'll be danged!” 

Miss Oliver laughed pleas- 
antly. “The fact is, Mr Nan- 
jivell, you want a woman’s wit 
to warn you, as every man does 
in your position, And just 
now it took me of a sudden, 
happening upon you in this 
way and knowing how you 
were surrounded by evil 
tongues, that I’d cast prud- 
ence to the winds and speak 
to you openly for your good, as 
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a neighbour. You don’t think 
the worse of me, I hope?” 

“Why, no, Miss Oliver. 
Contrariwise I ought to be— 
if you hadn’ taken me so 
sudden!” he concluded lamely. 

“We'll say no more about 
that. All I suggest is that, 
until you find some one worthier 
of your confidence, if you care 
to count on me as an old friend 
and neighbour——” 

“Good Lord!” Nicky-Nan 
cast a hand to his brow. 
“You'll excuse my manners, 
Miss—but if you'll let me 
go off an’ think it over——” 

He turned as if to flee into 
the house, Then as if headed 
off by the noise of hammering 
within, he faced about and 
made across the bridge for the 
quay-head and his favourite 
bollard. There, as a man in 
a dream, he found a seat, and 
vainly for ten minutes strove 
to collect and arrange his 
thoughts. Suspicion, fear, 
wild anger wove dances in 
his brain — witch -dances im- 


mingled with cursings upon 
the heads of Amphlett and 
Policeman Rat-it-all. . . . Of 
a sudden he sat up and stiff- 
ened with a new fright. 

“By her manner, that woman 
was makin’ love to me!” 


Left to herself, and as Nicky- 
Nan passed out of sight around 
the corner beyond the bridge, 
Miss Charity Oliver warily 
opened her palm and examined 
the guinea. 

“By rights,” she mused, “I 
ought to take this in to Mrs 
Penhaligon at once, and cau- 
tion her about Alcibiades. . . . 
No, I won’t, though. [I'll call 
first and have it out with 
Mary-Martha. She thinks she 
knows everything, and she has 
a way of making others believe 
it. But she has proved herself 
a broken reed over this affair, 
and,” said Miss Oliver to herself 
with decision, “I rather fancy 
I'll make Mary-Martha sen- 
sible of it.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—FAIRY GOLD, 


“So you see, Mary-Martha, 
that for once in a way you 
were wrong and I was right.” 

“You're too fond of sweepin’ 
statements, Charity Oliver. I 
doubt your first, and your 
second I not only doubt but 
deny. So far as I remember, I 
said the man was probably in 
German pay, while you insisted 
that he’d won the money in a 
lottery.” 

“IT didn’t insist: I merely 
suggested. It was you who 
started to talk about German 
money: and I answered you 


that, even if the money was 
German, there might be an 
innocent way of explaining 
it before you took upon your- 
self to warn the police.” 

Mrs Polsue glanced at her 
friend sharply. “You seem to 
be gettin’ very hot over it,” 
was her comment. “Why, I 
can’t think. You certainly 
wouldn’t if you gave any 
thought to your appearance.” 

“I’m not hot in the least,” 
hotly protested Miss Oliver. 
“I’m simply proving to you 
that you’ve made a mistake: 
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which you could never in your 
life bear to be told. The 
money is English gold, with 
King George the Something’s 
head on it: and that you can’t 
deny, try as you may.” 

“ All the more reason why it 
shouldn’t come through a Ger- 
man lottery,” replied Mrs 
Polsue, examining the coin. 

“T tell you for the last time 
that I only threw lotteries out 
as a suggestion. There’s many 
ways to come into a fortune 
besides lotteries. You can have 
it left to you by will, for 
instance——” 

“Dear, dear! ... But never 
mind: go on. How one lives 
and learns!” 

“And the other day the 
papers were full of a man who 
came into tens of thousands 
through what they called a 
Derby sweep. I remember 
wondering how cleaning 
chimneys —even those long 
factory ones—could be so pro- 
fitable in the north of England, 
until it turned out that a sweep 
was some kind of horse-race.” 

“The Derby, as it is called,” 
said Mrs Polsue, imparting 
information in her turn, “is 
the most famous of horse-races, 
and the most popular, though 
not the most fashionable. It 
is called the Blue Ribbon of 
the Turf.” 

“Indeed? Now that’s very 
gratifying to hear,” said Miss 
Oliver. “I didn’t know they 
ran any of these meetings on 
teetotal lines.” 

“As I was saying,” her 
friend continued, “the gowns 
worn are not so expensive as 
at Ascot, and I believe there is 
no Royal Enclosure. But the 
Derby is nevertheless what 
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they calla National Institution. 
As you know, I disapprove of 
horse-racing as a pastime: but 
my brother-in-law in the Civil 
Service used to attend it regu- 
larly, from a sense of duty, 
with a green veil around his 
hat.” 

“T suppose he didn’t want to 
be recognised?” Miss Oliver 
hazarded. 

“He didn’t go so far as to 
say that Government Officials 
were compelled to attend: 
though he implied that it was 
expected of him. There’s an 
unwritten law in most of these 
matters, .. . But after what 
I’ve told you, Charity Oliver, 
do you look me in the face and 
suggest that the Derby horse- 
race, being run, as every one 
knows, early in the London 
season and somewhere towards 
the end of May, if my memory 
serves me—can be made to 
account for a man like Nan- 
jivell, that humanly speaking 
shouldn’t know one end of a 
horse from another, starting to 
parade his wealth in the month 
of August?” 

“You've such a knack of 
taking me up before I’m down, 
I never said 
nor thought Mr Nanjivell had 
won his money on a horse-race. 
I only said that some people 
did.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s your 
piece of news,” said Mrs 
Polsue with her finest satirical 
air, “it was considerate of you 
to put on your bonnet and 
lose no time in telling me. .. . 
But how long is it since we 
started ‘ Mister’-ing Nanjivell 


in this way?” 
Miss Oliver's face grew 
crimson. “It seems to me 
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that now he has come into 
money—and being always of 
good family, as everybody 
knows——” She hesitated 
and came to a halt. Her 
friend’s eyes were fixed on 
her, and with an expression 
not unlike a lazy cat’s. 

“Oho!” thought Mrs Polsue 
to herself, and for just a mo- 
ment her frame shook with a 
dry inward spasm; but not a 
muscle of her face twitched. 
Aloud she said: ‘ Well, in 
your place I shouldn’t be so 
hot, at short notice, to stand 
up for a man who on your 
own showing is a corrupter 
of children’s minds. Knowing 
what I’ve told you of the re- 
lations between this Nanjivell 
and Mrs Penhaligon, and 
catching this Penhaligon child 
with a gold coin in his hand, 
and hearing from his own con- 
fession that the man gave it 
to him, even you might have 
drawn some conclusion, I’d 
have thought.” 

‘“‘T declare, Mary-Martha, I 
wouldn’t think so uncharitably 
of folks as you do, not if I was 
paid for it. You’re annoyed— 
that’s what you are—because 
you got Mr because you 
got him watched for a Ger- 
man spy, and now I’ve proved 
you're wrong and you can’t 
wriggle out of that.” 

“Your godfather and god- 
mothers did very well for 
you at your baptism, Charity 
Oliver. Prophets they must 
have been. . .. But just you 
take a chair and compose 
yourself and listen to me.—A 
minute ago you complained 
that I took you up before you 
were down. Well, I'll improve 
on that by taking you down 





before you’re up—or up so far 
as you think yourself. Answer 
me. This a piece of gold, eh?” 

“Why, of course. That's 
why I brought it to you.” 

“What kind of a piece of 
gold?” 

“A guinea-piece. My father 
used to wear one on his watch- 
chain, and I recognised the 
likeness at once.” 

“Quite so. Now when your 
father happened to earn a 
sovereign, did he go and hang 
it on his watch-chain ?” 

“ What a silly question!” 

“Tt isn’t at all a silly ques- 
tion. . . . Now tell me how 
many sovereigns you've seen 
in your life, and how many 
guineas ?” 

“Q-oh!...I1 think I see 
what you mean——” 

“I congratulate you, I’m 
sure. Now I won’t swear, but 
I’m morally certain that guineas 
haven’t been what they call in 
circulation for years, and years 
and years.” 

“You're always seeing them 
in subscription lists,” Miss 
Oliver objected. “Take our 
Emergency Fund — ‘Charles 
Pendarves Tresawna, LEsgq,, 
J.P., twenty-five guineas.’ ” 

“T seem to remember that 
the Squire paid by cheque,” 
said Mrs Polsue drily. 

‘But the guineas must have 
been there, in the Bank... 
Oh, I see! You mean that a 
guinea being worth twenty-one 
shillings——” 

“That’s right: you're get- 
ting at it. Though I declare, 
Charity Oliver, there are times 
when I don’t know which is 
furthest behind the times— 
your head, or the coqueticots 
you insist on wearing upon it. 
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But now I hope you'll admit 
I was right, and there’s a 
mystery about Nanjivell. 
Whether ’tis mixed up with 
his immorality or separate I 
won’t pretend to decide, or not 
at this stage.” 

“ But anyway you can’t make 
out a guinea-piece to be Ger- 
man,” maintained Miss Oliver 
with a last show of obstinacy. 

“T don’t say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to that just yet,” Mrs Polsue 
replied. “The newspapers tell 
us the Germans have been 
hoarding gold for a very long 
time. But you mentioned the 
Bank just now—or did I? 
Never mind: it was a good 
suggestion anyway. Wait 
while I send across for Mr 
Amphlett.” 


“Why, to be sure,” said Mr 
Amphlett, “it’s a guinea—a 
George the Second guinea.” 
He pushed back a corner of the 
cloth and rang the coin on the 
table. ‘Sound... and not 
clipped at all. There’s always 
its intrinsic value, as we say: 
and one of these days it will 
have an additional value as a 
curiosity. But as yet that is 
almost negligible. Oddly 
enough——_”__ He broke off, 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, 
and produced a guinea almost 
precisely similar, Miss Oliver 
gasped: it was so like a con- 
juring trick. 

“Where did Miss Oliver get 
this one?” asked Mr Amphlett, 
laying his right forefinger upon 
the guinea on the table while 
still holding the other displayed 
in the palm of his left hand. 

“T got it,” confessed Miss 
Oliver, “ off that youngest child 
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of Samuel Penhaligon’s, who 
told me it had been given him 
as a present by Mr—by Nicholas 
Nanjivell.” 

“WHat?” 

She blanched, as Mr Am- 
phlett stared at her. ‘His 
eyes,” as she explained later, 
“were round in his head— 
round as gooseberries,” 

“Well, I suppose I oughtn’t 
to have taken it from the child. 
.. . But seeing that he didn’t 
know its value, and there being 
something of a mystery in 
the whole business—as Mary- 
Martha here will explain, 
though she will have it that 
the man is a German spy——” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, ma’am! 

I beg your pardon: 
you're quite right: there is a 
mystery here, though it has 
nothing to do with German 
spies. I rather fancy I’m in 
a position to get to the bottom 
of it.” 

On Saturday, almost at blink 
of dawn, the Penhaligons start- 
ed house-moving. Mrs Pen- 
haligon had everything ready 
—even the last box corded— 
more than thirty-six hours 
earlier. But she would neither 


‘ finish nor start installing her- 


self on a Friday, which was 
an unlucky day. 

The discomfort of taking 
their meals on packing - cases 
and sleeping on mattresses 
spread upon the bare floor 
weighed as nothing with the 
children in comparison with 
the delightful sense of adven- 
ture. Neither Bert nor ’Beida, 
when they came to talk it over, 
could understand why their 
mother was in such a fever 
to quit the old house. Scarce- 
ly ten days before she had 
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kept assuring them, almost 
angrily, that there was no 
hurry before Michaelmas. It 
was queer too that not only 
had she forbidden them to ac- 
cept even the smallest offer of 
help from Nicky-Nan when 
he showed himself willing (as 
he expressed it) for any light 
job as between neighbours, but 
on ’Bert’s attempting to argue 
the point with her she had 
boxed ’Biades’ ears for a quite 
trifling offence and promptly 
collapsed and burst into tears 
with no more preparation than 
that of throwing an apron over 
her head. 

“‘She’s upset,” said Bert. 

“If you learn at this rate, 
you'll be sent for, one of these 
days, by the people up at 
Scotland Yard,” said ’Beida 
sarcastically. But you cannot 
glean much intelligence from 
a face which is covered by an 
apron. 

“She’s upset at leavin’ the 
house. Women are like that 
—always—when it comes to 
the point.” 

“Are they? 
leave to watch me, 
bet you sixpence.” 

“You're not a woman yet, 
When the time comes you may 
start cryin’ or you mayn’t. 
But I'll take even money you 
box ’Biades’ ears.” 

*Beida’s glance travelled to 
that forlorn child. “T’ll not 
take any bet,” she announced ; 
“‘when you know that it may 
be necessary at any moment— 
he’s that unaccountable.” She 
lifted her voice so that the 
innocent culprit could not 
avoid hearin’. ‘I don’t specki- 


I'll give you 
And Ill 


late on a thief,” she added with 
vicious intention. 
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“Hush—hush!” said ‘Bert, 
and glanced anxiously at his 
sobbing parent. 

Nicky-Nan was the worst 
puzzled of them all. He had 
promised Sam Penhaligon to 
do his best when the family 
shifted quarters: and now Mrs 
Penhaligon would not hear of 
his lifting so much as a hand. 

He spent most of the day out 
on the cliffs, idly watching the 
military. 


Mrs Penhaligon had invoked 
the aid of Farmer Best; and 
Farmer Best (always a friend 
of the unfriended) had sent 
down two hay waggons to 
transport the household stuff. 
By four in the afternoon, or 
thereabouts, the last load had 
been carried and was in process 
of delivery at Aunt Bunney’s 
cottage. 

At a quarter to five Nicky- 
Nan returned to the desolate 
house, The front door stood 
open, of course. So (somewhat 
to his surprise) did the door of 
the Penhaligons’ kitchen. 

“They’re all behindhand,” 
thought Nicky-Nan. ‘Better 
fit the good woman hadn’ been 
so forward to despise my 
helpin.’” 

He peered in cautiously. The 
room was uninhabited; stark 
bare of furniture, save for the 
quadrant key left to hang from 
the midmost beam; _ the 
“hellen ’-slated floor clean as 
@ new pin. 

Nicky-Nan heaved a sigh. 
“So they’ve gone,” he thought 
to himself; ‘an’ so we all pass 
out, one after another. A 
decent, cleanly woman, with 
all her kinks o’ temper. Much 
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like my own mother, as I 
remember her.” 

He passed into his parlour, 
laid down hat and walking- 
staff, and of a sudden pulled 
himself upright, rigid. 

Footsteps were treading the 
floor overhead. 

For a moment it shook him 
almost to faintness. Then 
swiftly wrath came to his aid, 
and snatching up his staff 
again he stamped out to the 
foot of the stairway. 

“ Who’s that, up there?” 

“Ha!... Is that you, Nan- 
jivell,” answered the voice of 
Mr Amphlett. “A domiciliary 
visit, and no harm intended.” 
The figure of Mr Amphlett 
blocked the head of the landing. 

Nicky-Nan raised his stick 
and shook it in a fury. 

“You get out within this 
minute, or I’ll have the law 
of ’ee,” 

“Gently, my friend,” re- 
sponded Mr Amphlett sooth- 
ingly. “I have the Constable 
here with me, besides Mr Gilbert 
the builder. And here’s my 
Ejectment Order, if you drive 
me to it.” 

“When you promised me 

” stammered Nicky-Nan, 
escalading the stairs and hold- 
ing his staff before him as if 
storming a breach. 

“ But,’—Mr Amphlett waved 
a hand—“we need not talk 
about ejectment orders. By 





the terms of your lease, if you 
will examine them, the land- 
lord is entitled to examine his 
premises at any reasonable 
hour. 


You won’t deny this 
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to be a reasonable hour. . . . 
Well, constable? What about 
that cupboard ?” 

Nicky - Nan, reaching the 
doorway, gave a gasp. Across 
the room Rat-it-all, on hands 
and knees, had pulled open the 
door of the fatal cupboard, 
and had thrust in head and 
shoulders, exploring. 

“There’s a loose piece of 
flooring here, Mr Amphlett. 
New by the looks of it.” 

There was a sound of boards 
being shaken and thrown to- 
gether in a heap. 

‘‘ Queer old cache here below. 
.. . Here, wait till I turn my 
bull’s-eye on it! Lucky I 
brought the lantern, too!” 

“You dare!” screamed 
Nicky-Nan, rushing to pull him 
backward by the collar. 

The constable, his head 
in the bowels of the hiding- 
place, neither heard him nor 
saw Mr Amphlett and Builder 
Gilbert interpose to hold Nicky- 
Nan back. 

‘But ’tis empty,” announced 
Policeman Rat-it-all. 

“Empty?” 

Empty? 

Nicky - Nan, bursting from 
the two men, gripped Rat-it-all 
by the collar, flung him back 
on the floor, snatched his bull’s- 
eye, and diving as a rabbit into 
its burrow, plunged the’ lan- 
tern’s ray into the gulf. 

Rat-it-all had spoken truth. 
The treasure—every coin of it 
—had vanished. 

Nicky-Nan’s head dropped 
sideways and rattled on the 
boards. 

















MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE GERMAN AVALANCHE—‘“‘ FRANCE IN DANGER” —THE AIM 
OF PAN-GERMANISM—THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE — THE 
PARTITION OF FRANCE—LORD HALDANE’S CONFESSION — POLI- 
TICIANS IN WAR-TIME— DRINK AND RHETORIC—MR ASQUITH 


AND LORD KITCHENER, 


ONCE upon a time, accord- 
ing to the old, familiar story, 
an ominous rock, like a vast 
headland, encroached’ ever 
nearer and nearer upon a 
peaceful valley. Those who 
day after day watched its ap- 
proach foolishly steeled their 
hearts against the fear of 
danger. The crash would not 
come in their day, they said. 
They would neither seek a 
happier valley, nor attempt to 
defend their homes against 
destruction. Self - deceived, 
they lived their lives in care- 
less gaiety, and had they had 
time to make speeches after 
the crash came, they doubtless 
would have complained that 
they were a deeply injured 
folk, trapped unawares and 
stricken to the dust. 

Until last August France 
and England were guilty of 
the same indifference which 
lulled the happy valley. They 
saw the German avalanche 
coming daily closer, and they 
pretended to think that their 
vision tricked them. They be- 
lieved whatever seemed pleas- 
ant to believe. They listened 
eagerly to the tales of peace 
murmured in their ears by 
interested politicians. They 
remained resolutely deaf to the 
warnings of the honest and 
faithful men, who told them 
that everything was threat- 


ened which they held dear. 
We shall never forget our own 
sublime Mr Runciman, who, 
when Lord Roberts urged his 
countrymen to arm themselves, 
went down to the City to apolo- 
gise for the attack that Lord 
Roberts had made upon a 
great and friendly nation. 
That Mr Runciman should 
dare to apologise for anything 
that Lord Roberts might have 
chosen to do or say is ludic- 
rous enough. That he should 
have apologised to Germany 
proves how obsequiously he 
had fallen under the sway 
of Potsdam. And France also 
had her Runcimans in abund- 
ance. M. Seignobos, for in- 
stance, who to be sure is not 
a mere politician, but a Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, and 
an historian, confided to the 
‘Frankfiirter Zeitung’ his 
simple faith, at the passing 
in 1913 of the new German 
military law, that the huge 
increase in the German army 
was accounted for by the 
platonic love cherished by 
William II. for his soldiers. 
The Kaiser, in M. Seignobos’ 
view, liked to play at soldiers, 
and being able to glut his 
passion with flesh and blood, 
discarded the poor substitute 
of tin which satisfies boyish 
ambition all the world over. 
What, we wonder, do Messrs 
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Runciman and Seignobos think 
to-day? Protected by their 
self-esteem, they are, doubt- 
less, rather disappointed than 
ashamed, and merely incensed 
against the Kaiser for turning, 
at the cost of their infallibility, 
his sport into reality. 

At any rate they are not 
standing in the white shirt 
of penitence, and their fault is 
yet unpurged. But all were 
not so blind as they, and on 
either side the Channel were 
prophets who spoke unflinch- 
ingly the words of truth. Not 
until the war is over and we 
begin to count the cost, shall 
we realise fully the debt which 
we owe to Lord Roberts, whose 
faithful service we rewarded by 
a bitter neglect. And though 
the French Government was as 
careless or a8 ignorant as our 
own, there were still many 
voices speaking in the wikder- 
ness of France, voices which, all 
unheard, counselled prudence 
and preparation. Here, for 
instance, is M. Paul Vergnet, 
whose ‘ France in Danger,’ now 
translated into English (Lon- 
don: John Murray), might 
have revealed to his country- 
men the peril which confronted 
them. He possessed the know- 
ledge which might have en- 
lightened France, and the 
courage to impart it. The 
knowledge, indeed, was easy 
enough to come by, for with a 
strange sense of irony Germany 
made no attempt to conceal her 
intentions. In a_ thousand 
shapes and by a thousand 
tongues she announced the am- 
bition, which she cherished, to 
impose her rule upon the whole 
of Europe. The aim of Pan- 
VOL. CXCVII.—NO, MCXCV. 
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Germanism, the insane boast of 
Kultur, the necessity of war, the 
gospel of hate,—these should 
have been the common-places of 
our politics. They were not. Per- 
haps the raucous voice of Ger- 
many did not carry far enough ; 
perhaps an amiable sloth pre- 
vented France and England 
from guiding their actions by 
the Kaiser’s threats. From 
some cause or another, we re- 
fused to hear the harsh word 
shouted in our ear, and the 
greater honour is due to those 
who persisted, despite the pre- 
vailing sloth, to proclaim aloud 
an unpalatable truth. 

Among these honourable men 
M. Vergnet is entitled to a high 
place. He wrote in 1913, and 
should have left no doubt in the 
minds of his compatriots. He 
painted in lurid colours that 
spirit of Pan-Germanism which 
betokens the conqueror’s pride, 
and which has been nurtured 
upon the boastful self-sufficiency 
of William II. “We are the 
salt of the earth.” ‘The Ger- 
man nation alone has been called 
to defend, cultivate, and develop 
great ideas.” “Let them all 
come, we are ready!” These 
arrogant sayings of a crazy 
emperor may have appeared 
ridiculous in the far-off days 
before the war. We know now 
that they were designed to 
achieve a particular effect. A 
people thus inspired with boast- 
fulness could not shrink from 
the task of conquest. And if 
Germany hated England, she 
did not disguise her contempt 
for France. She admitted to 
her neighbour neither virtue 
nor intelligence. France, said 
the boors of Germany, has 
3 Cc 
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neither literature nor indus- 
try; the arts and sciences perish 
in her midst; she is sinking 
fast into a general ineptitude. 
“France,” said Dr Rommel, a 
widely -read German, “has 
given way all along the line, 
everything in her is going to 
rack and ruin, and now we can 
talk of her without fear and 
without anger, but with the 
respectful pity due to a great 
nation in the days of her decline. 
The oil is running low in the 
lamp of France.” That there 
is no truth in these sad proph- 
ecies is demonstrated at last. 
We knownow that the Germans, 
also, believed what they wished 
to believe. Their arrogance 
told them that they were su- 
preme in the world; it taught 
them the most dangerous lesson 
of all—to belittle their enemies; 
and as it is not Germany’s habit 
to pursue the policy of the 
ostrich, she wagged her warlike 
head on high, but nobody would 
notice her. 

Pan-Germanism, as M., 
Vergnet tells us, did not rise 
to its full height- without a 
struggle. The Emperor has 
not always been openly favour- 
able to its pretensions. Now 
he has proffered, now he has 
withdrawn his support. But 
Pan-Germanism recked not of 
imperial smiles or frowns; it 
prepared the people for war- 
like adventures by all the 
means known to political in- 
trigue—by the management of 
the press, by the foundation of 
clubs, by assiduous teaching in 
schools and colleges, The news- 
papers which the Pan-Ger- 
manic party ‘“nobbled” are 
many and influential; the 
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writers upon them have proved 
themselves eloquent and un- 
scrupulous; and France should 
have been in no doubt for 
many a long year of the fate 
in store for her. The pounce 
upon Agadir was, of course, 
a triumph of Pan-Germanism, 
and when the stroke had failed, 
its leaders and its press did not 
scruple to hold up William IT. 
to public contempt. The 
“valiant coward,” as _ the 
‘Post’ called him, was asked to 
bear the shame of what seemed 
failure, and his son, the Crown 
Prince, was easily persuaded to 
express a public disapproval of 
his own father. How could an 
Emperor, thus driven, refuse 
to bow before the storm? Had 
he been less the partisan of 
war than he was, he must still 
have bent his head to the 
ceaseless intrigues of Pan- 
Germanism. 

And it is not only the Em- 
peror whom the Pan-Germans 
have roughly converted to their 
cause, They have captured also 
Herr Bassermann and_ the 
National Liberals, and long ago 
they turned the leaders of So- 
cialism into staunch Imperial- 
ists. Herr Frymann, one of their 
noisiest spokesmen, went so far 
as to threaten revolution if the 
extreme demands of his party 
were unsatisfied. ‘The in- 
credible delinquencies of the 
most exalted personages,” he 
wrote, “exposed by the black 
week of the autumn of 1908, 
and since then by the collapse 
of the Moroccan policy of von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and von 
Kiderlen- Waechter, have raised 
the question whether the adop- 
tion of a parliamentary régime 
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is not an urgent necessity.” 
That such words as these could 
be written and read in Ger- 
many shows how insecure would 
have been the throne of a peace- 
ful Emperor. M. Vergnet in 
his admirable work clearly 
warns his countrymen not to 
rely for peace upon the rising 
tide of German democracy. 
“Only one revolution is pos- 
sible in Germany,” he wrote, 
“and for that the Pan-Germans 
themselves will give the signal 
if they think it advisable to let 
loose the democratic torrent, 
and do away at one fell swoop 
with all the Serenissimi who 
are dead-weights and impedi- 
menta, and hinder a people 
determined to march boldly 
forward.” 

And remember that it was 
against France that Pan- 
Germanism aimed its deadliest 
shafts. Even those who, like 
Maximilian Harden, saw his 
country’s bitterest enemy across 
the Channel, confessed the 
advantages of an attack upon 
France. ‘Since we are ob- 
viously unable to damage 
England on the sea,” he wrote 
in 1913, “let us strike at her 
friends.” France and Russia, 
thought the sanguine Germans, 
are easy antagonists, and to 
Germanise them thoroughly 
would be a long step towards 
the formation of the United 

tates of Europe, which have 
always been the modest dream 
of William II. They have 
been sure for many years that 
France was already within 
their grip. Only one doubt 
assailed them: how much of 
her territory should they add 
to the German Empire? The 
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chiefs of Pan-Germanism were 
not agreed. The bold demands 
of Herr Class seemed too vast 
even for their lust of conquest. 
This swashbuckler declared 
that he would be content with 
nothing less than the whole of 
Northern France from Nancy to 
the Somme, so that she could 
make her attack upon England 
from Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkerque. And even this 
large slice appeased only one- 
half of Herr Class’s hunger. 
He must also lay hands upon 
all the country which lay be- 
yond a line between Nancy and 
Toulon,and thus make Germany 
mistress not only of the Channel 
but of the Mediterranean ! 
Herr Class announced his 
scheme in 1912. Five years 
earlier Herr Rudolf Martin 
had insisted that the German 
bag should -contain Belgium 
and Luxemburg as well as 
the whole of Northern France. 
Thus while the unhealthy ap- 
petite of aggression varied 
with the pride and folly of 
the patient, the appetite, one 
size or another, was universal. 
France must be _ crushed! 
That was the cry shouted on 
the house- tops of Berlin for 
some forty years. The se- 
curity of the German Empire 
must be ensured eternally by 
the cession of French soil. 
The inhabitants must be driven 
out without ruth or mercy; 
and that the humiliation 
might be complete, Germany 
was determined to seize all 
the French colonies which 
suited .her ambitious design. 
Nor did the wealth of France 
escape her neighbour’s burgla- 
rious eye. There was money 
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to be made by a sudden attack 
upon an unwary foe. Herr 
Alfred Kerr,! the editor of 
‘ Pan,’ confessed a year before 
the war that Germany would 


fight, and would fight for 
wealth. He described his 
country as bowing down 


eagerly before the golden calf 
of profit, as coveting the pos- 
sessions of France merely be- 
cause France was rich. His 
candour equalled his cynicism. 
He knew what Germany was 
doing, and he made no attempt 
to conceal her criminal designs. 
“When the German contem- 
plates the rest of the world,” 
said he, “he finds that he 
has not been spoilt, and that 
all that has been left him are 
the stale remains of a good 
dinner. But this share is 
merely a provisionary one in 
his mind, and I believe, indeed, 
that some day a new redistri- 
bution will take place.” Nor did 
Herr Kerr hide his conviction 
that there was only one method 
of redistribution—the drawing 
of the sword, “In France”— 
thus he concludes his tirade— 
“you are blinded by allusions. 
You dream; you revel in the 
luxury of humanitarian ideas. 
You believe in justice, good- 
ness, peace, fraternity; and 
that is a very dangerous state 
of things. You say ‘war, vio- 
lence, and conquest are things 
of the past, out of fashion, and 
altogether vieux jeu.’ But I 
answer you, ‘War is not out 
of fashion ; it’s a thing of to- 


morrow. ” 


Thus did Herr Alfred Kerr 
prophesy the return of the 
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Huns, and it is not the ac- 
curacy of his foresight alone 
which is remarkable. What 
cannot escape us in this record 
of cynicism is the state of 
humiliation in which France 
has for years been compelled 
to live. The Germans, bullies 
always, put upon her the worst 
insults. She was asked to bear 
the outrages not merely of the 
Prussian press but of Prussian 
Chancellors. She knew that 
the conflict was near, and yet 
her politicians fell so far below 
their duty that they left her 
without adequate equipment. 
She has paid as heavily for 
the privilege of being gov- 
erned by Caillaux as we have 
paid for the privilege of 
being governed by our self- 
seeking demagogues. But war 
has relieved an intolerable situ- 
ation. France measures at last 
the task which lies before her, 
and by her incomparable skill 
and courage has not only re- 
trieved the gross errors of 
her governors, but, trusting 
whole-heartedly in her army, 
has made it impossible that 
Germany should ever degrade 
her noble civilisation to the 
level of the Kultur of Berlin. 

And if the democrats of 
France slumbered, the demo- 
crats of England snored. Eng- 
land, always the ultimate goal 
of German ambition, had her 
warnings too. But our poli- 
ticians filled their ears with 
wax lest they should hear the 
truth too clearly, and not one 
of them professed the curi- 
osity which bade Ulysses, in- 
tent to listen, lash himself 





1 See ‘The German Enigma.’ By Georges Bourdon. 
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to the mast. It was far more 
comfortable, in their eyes, to 
go about collecting votes, to 
flood the country with vulgar 
rhetoric, and to demolish the 
Constitution in a sense profit- 
able to themselves. It is their 
pose to-day that they had long 
known and feared the warlike 
preparation of Germany. They 
pretend that they had always 
been free from _ illusion. 
When war broke out, they say, 
it caught them unsurprised. 
And it does not strike them 
that in thus affecting know- 
ledge they plead guilty to a 
criminal neglect of the business 
which they are paid by their 
idol, the democracy, to trans- 
act. By far the wickedest of 
them, by his own account, is 
Lord Haldane. The other day 
he unburdened his soul to a 
journalist from Chicago, and 
left himself without a rag of 
excuse or defence. He confessed 
that for the last decade the 
European situation had been 
critical, yet during these years 
he did nothing to strengthen 
us against the aggressor. When 
he should have been increasing 
our army he boasted that he 
was cutting something off the 
regular forces! A fine boast, 
truly, for a Minister of War! He 
even went so far as to compose 
his own epitaph, and prayed 
that he might be remembered 
as one who helped to bury 
conscription—and in a deep 
grave. Does he feel happy 
now, we wonder, when he re- 
flects that had he not buried 
conscription Europe would not 
have been deluged with blood? 
No such reflection as that is 
likely to disturb his slumber. 
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“Office without responsibility ” 
has always been the watchword 
of Radical politicians. 

But when Lord Haldane 
refers with self-satisfaction to 
his visit to Berlin in 1912, we 
are amazed at even his indis- 
cretion. With a bland self- 
complacency he admits the 
gravest dereliction of duty. 
Men have been impeached for 
a sin less heavy than his, and 
he turns the sin over in his 
mind and on his tongue as 
though it were the most dazz- 
ling of the virtues. He went 
to Berlin, as we have been told 
a hundred times, to maintain 
and accelerate the improve- 
ment which the cunning of 
Prussian statesmanship affected 
to observe in the relations of 
England and Germany. It 
was, indeed, a memorable 
journey! It is doubtless en- 
shrined apart in a corner of 
Lord Haldane’s mind. He had 
“close and interesting confer- 
ences” with Bethmann - Holl- 
weg. “The Kaiser, already 
well known to me, I saw 
again.” Note the delicate 
touch, “already well known to 
me.” Is not that enough to 
thrill the soul of the democrat ? 
A Minister who moves on equal 
terms with emperors is as- 
suredly fit to be the people’s 
pride. More than this: it was 
Lord Haldane’s privilege to talk 
with “many important” men. 
He was highly gratified; he 
makes no bones about that, 
even though he came away 
“uneasy.” It is hard to 
believe that after these in- 
terchanges of thought, after 
renewing the bonds of an old 


and imperial friendship, Lord — 
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Haldane should have felt un- 
easy. Yet so it was. “Ger- 
many was piling up armaments. 
She showed no disposition to 
restrict her naval develop- 
ment.” And all the eloquence 
of Schopenhauer’s disciple could 
not turn her from the rash 
enterprise. What he could do 
he did valiantly, we are told. 
His converse was perfectly 
“candid and explicit.” He 
made it clear, he says, to the 
statesmen of Berlin that Eng- 
land’s intentions were honour- 
able and pacific. He “disabused 
their minds, if unmistakable 
language could do it, of all 
doubt as to what would be 
England’s attitude to a viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality.” In 
brief, he spoke without am- 
biguity, and if Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg and his friends mis- 
understood him, that was 
entirely their fault. Thus 
Lord Haldane; and we would 
give a great deal to hear in 
what light the Lord Chancellor 
of England appeared to the 
Kaiser and his staff. 
Meanwhile, what seems of 
far greater importance than 
what Lord Haldane said and 
did in Berlin, is what he said 
and did when he got home, 
He came back “uneasy.” We 
have his own word for it. He 
saw the armaments piled up; 
he noted the German repug- 
nance to the restriction of 
navies. In brief, he had every 
reason to believe that war was 
an imminent possibility. And 
he preserved an obstinate and 
austere silence. The candour 
and explicitness of Berlin 
evaporated in the closer atmos- 


phere of London. Had Lord 
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Haldane been worth his place, 
he would have done his best to 
stir up his countrymen to some 
perception of the impending 
danger. He said nothing. He 
might perchance have imparted 
the secret of uneasiness to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. He 
could have done it with perfect 
safety, since no words of his 
(or of anybody else) would 
have stirred these resolute 
vote-catchers to action. When 
he did speak in public his 
definite purpose seems to have 
been to deceive his hearers. 
Four months after his return 
from the gratifying, if uneasy, 
visit to Berlin he delivered a 
eulogy of William II.: “We 
two nations,” said he, “Great 
Britain and Germany, have a 
great common task in the 
world—to make the world 
better. It is because the Ger- 
man Emperor, I know, shares 
this conviction profoundly that 
it gives me the greatest pleasure 
to give you the toast of his 
name.” And all the while was 
locked up in his breast the dis- 
quieting knowledge of Ger- 
many’s warlike preparation ! 
Lord Haldane has convicted 
himself of disloyalty to the 
country which he was paid 
to serve. He acted not in 
ignorance but in perversity. 
When we have settled with 
our enemies in the field, and 
when peace is signed, it will 
be our duty to settle with 
our enemies at home, with 
those restless demagogues 
who, to keep the “people” on 
their side, lulled it to sleep 


with smooth promises and 
deceiving words. Had they 
proclaimed what they say 
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they knew to be true, that 
Germany was obsessed by the 
spirit of war, it would have 
been necessary to strengthen 
the defences of the country, 
to increase the expeditionary 
force, and to spend vast sums 
upon arms and munitions. This, 
the only honest policy, would 
have proved unpopular in the 
constituencies, and accordingly 
our governors, like the true 
democrats that they are, left 
the fate of the empire to 
chance, the sole god of popular 
government. They busied 
themselves with stirring up 
rebellion in Ireland, with 
doing their utmost to impair 
the discipline of the army, 
and upon them must lie for 
ever the responsibility of many 
gallant lives lost in the first 
months of our ill-equipped 
war. If they are the men 
we believe them to be, the 
responsibility will not break 
their rest. 

And the bland conclusion 
at which our Lord Chancellor— 
who, having lost his authority, 
retains his salary—has arrived, 
is that after the war there will 
be a great democratic advance. 
He does not see that the actions 
of himself and his colleagues 
are the strongest arguments 
which can be found against 
the democratic form of govern- 
ment. The rule of the people 
has been long held in the 
balance and found wanting. 
Ministers, highly paid to guard 
the interests of England, have 
looked only for popular ap- 
plause. They suppressed the 
knowledge, which came to 
them officially, because they 
feared to dismay or affright 
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the mobs, upon whose suffer- 
ance they drew their salaries. 
The few men of genius and 
courage to whom we owe our 
salvation, are not bound by 
the lightest of light chains to 
that noisy, futile abstraction, 
called the people. Lord 
Kitchener, the prime hero of 
our war, has never once in his 
life stooped to the making of 
a popular speech. He has 
achieved the impossible with- 
out talking about it, without 
pandering to popular greed 
and popular ignorance. In 
eight months he has done what 
our Radical Ministers neglected 
to do through ten long years 
of comfortable majorities. If 
any one man deserves the title 
of Saviour of his Country it 
is Lord Kitchener, and his 
triumph is not the triumph of 
democracy, but the triumph 
of a great soldier’s indomitable 
will. Nor can Sir John Jellicoe, 
Lord Fisher, and Sir John 
French, to whom also we owe 
our salvation, be charged with 
the taint of democracy. What- 
ever their political views may 
be, they owe their high places 
not to the gamble of the ballot- 
box, but to their own qualities, 
to their own superiority of 
brain and character. And 
while our soldiers and sailors 
have fought and bled for 
Britain, what have our Minis- 
ters, the true leaders of the 
democracy, been about? For 
a time, it is true, they abstained 
from rhetoric, upon whose 
effective use their craft de- 
pends. They assumed the 
solemn air of men of action. 
The least of them, we imagine, 
compared himself to William 
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Pitt. They were all saving 
England by their exertions, 
and Europe by their examples. 
And in this period of action, or 
at least of silence, what was 
the sum of their achievement ? 
They permitted German re- 
servists free access to their 
native country; they declared 
that Germans of military age, 
found upon neutral vessels, 
should not be hindered on their 
homeward voyage; they set no 
obstacle in the way of cotton 
imported into Germany, and 
thus made possible a vast 
manufacture of warlike muni- 
tions ; they encouraged enemy 
aliens to surprise what national 
secrets they could in their un- 
hampered sojourn in our cities. 
But this period of action, if 
action it may be called, did 
not last long, and the Radical 
politician is once more vocal in 
our land. 

Now the Radical politician 
lives only in the sunshine of 
the voter's eye. Like the 
actor, he dies without a stage. 
Words, which correspond to no 
sense, vast plans, which might 
be popular, and of which no man 
can foresee the end—these are 
the real necessities of his being. 
And though at the outbreak of 
the war he chattered a great 
deal about a “truce,” he soon 
grew tired of it, and became 
convinced that truces could no 
more stand the wear and tear 
of experience than preambles. 
Having made no provision for 
the unlimited supply of muni- 
tions which the war demands, 
the politician began to turn the 
deficiency to the best account. 
At last he had found something 
suitable to his peculiar brand 
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of eloquence. He was happy 
for the first time since last 
August. Drink! There was a 
topic ready to his tongue! The 
slackness of our workshops was 
due to drink, and not to the 
administrative failure of our 
Ministers. In a moment every 
crank was awake. The war in 
France was instantly forgotten. 
All that was needed was a 
“cry.” Thus the Tapers and 
Tadpoles came into their own 
again. They had found a 
policy, and secured for ever, 
so they hoped, the solid support 
of the Teetotallers. 

Unhappily the party was 
not unanimous. Some declared 
that they would be content 
to curtail the hours during 
which drinking was permitted. 
Others, with a blank misunder- 
standing of their country’s 
crisis, thought it was a proper 
time for the Government to 
assume control of all breweries, 
distilleries, licensed houses, and 
of the forty trades which cling 
to them like barnacles. As if 
the Government, which had 
failed to organise the manu- 
facture of shells, had time on 
its hands to spare for the pub- 
lic management of the liquor 
traffic! The scheme had much 
to recommend it. It was large, 
it was expensive, it was un- 
necessary, and if the experience 
of other governmental enter- 
prises was any guide, it was 
foredoomed to ruin. What 
more could the soul of politician 
wish for? The mere thought 
of spending heaps of money 
came to his mind like water to 
parched lips. We have heard 
much lately of silver bullets. 
We have been told by dema- 
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gogues that it is the last sov- 
ereign that wins the war. We 
know that we need all the 
money and all the credit that 
we can lay our hands on; and 
this is the hour, when we are 
fighting for our lives, they would 
choose, if they could, for spend- 
ing £400,000,000, not on muni- 
tions of war, but on the 
purchase of all the factories 
where strong waters are made, 
of all the shops where strong 
waters are dispensed. In con- 
sideration of the levity of this 
proposal, no words can be too 
strong. The evil which it 
would pretend to cure is small 
indeed, and would not be al- 
leviated by so vague and 
hazardous a scheme. And 
how shall we describe the lack 
of concentration, the defective 
sense of humour implied in 
these vain proposals? All the 
energies of the nation should 
at present be directed to ex- 
pelling the Germans from 
France and Belgium. On fur- 
thering this necessary design 
we must spend every penny 
that we have got. If money 
and time be left us after the 
war, we shall have leisure then 
for the academic discussion of 
ambitious experiments in State 
socialism. 

Meanwhile we can only 
record that in the very height 
of a campaign careless and 
improvident persons are found 
to discuss the old and burning 
question of the liquor - traffic. 
It is a topic congenial to the 
politician; it lies well within 
the compass of his talent. But 
it can hardly be consoling to 
the men who are fighting in 
the trenches, and who really 
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cannot be expected to care if 
the public-houses of England 
are administered by ministerial 
incompetence or by the skill 
and knowledge of a much- 
abused and over-taxed trade. 
The truth is that between 
England and its elected repre- 
sentatives there yawns a gulf, 
wide and profound. While the 
best blood of the country is 
being spilled in France, the 
House of Commons a week or 
two since showed its keen appre- 
ciation of the crisis by discuss- 
ing whether intoxicating liquor 
shall or shall not be consumed 
within its precincts. For our 
part we mind as little what 
our members of Parliament 
drink as where they drink it. 
It matters not a jot whether 
they consume dog’s nose in a 
Pimlico lodging or soothe their 
thirsty, loquacious throats with 
fiery whisky in the tavern at 
the next corner. What is de- 
plorable is that any body of 
Englishmen should think it 
worth while, in the presence 
of death and heroism, to earn 
their salaries by chatter so 
inane. 

Thus has the mother of par- 
liaments fallen into the pit of 
shame. Neither Sheridan nor 
Fox, triflers as they were, could 
have been guilty of an equal 
absurdity. It is the business 
of a Government in time of war 
to govern and to keep silence. 
The Government which guides 
our destinies to-day can achieve 
nothing without chattering. 
And not only does it chatter ; 
it hopes still to keep its finger 
upon what it calls the public 
pulse. Not long since we wit- 
nessed the sad spectacle of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consenting to receive signed 
“coupons,” in obedience to a 
loud and vulgar advertisement. 
Can he not make up his mind, 
without this kind of support, 
even when England is fighting 
for her life? Would William 
Pitt, does he think, have con- 
descended to this humiliation, 
when Napoleon, watchful at 
Boulogne, “ armed in our island 
every freeman’? Truly he 
would not. His brain was 
alert enough to devise all nec- 
essary schemes; his back was 
broad enough to bear whatever 
burden of responsibility might 
be laid upon it. 

There is but one member of 
the Government who speaks 
with the weight of uncontested 
authority, and that is Lord 
Kitchener. He is a man of 
action, to whom the sin of 
eloquence is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful. We listen, therefore, 
to whatever he chooses to say 
with attention and _ respect. 
On March 15 he complained 
in the House of Lords that the 
British Army lacked ammuni- 
tion. He made this complaint, 
not to catch the voter, not for 
the purpose of a showy rhetoric. 
He made it because he could 
no longer hide the country’s 
urgent need. What he said 
has long been familiar to us, 
and need not be cited here. It 
reached every ear in Great 
Britain, save the ear of Mr 
Asquith. This eminent parlia- 
mentarian has long ceased to 
take an active interest in the 
affairs of the nation. He neither 
controls his colleagues, as Lam- 
lash discovered to us, nor reads 
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their speeches. And s0, in 
complete ignorance of what 
Lord Kitchener had said about 
the material of war, he went 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne in a 
mood of optimism and flatly 
and cheerfully contradicted his 
colleague. ‘“Isawa statement 
the other day,” said he in his 
nonchalant manner, “that the 
operations not only of our 
Army, but of our Allies, were 
being crippled, or at any rate 


hampered, by our failure 
to provide the necessary 
ammunition. There is not 


a word of truth in _ that 
statement.” No Minister has 
ever given the lie to another 
more clearly and abruptly. 
And the country will know 
to which of the two men 
it may safely give its con- 
fidence. 

To the folly of Ministers 
there is no end. And yet we 
face the great war with a 
good heart. When wars come 
in, Ministers go out, and it 
is satisfactory to reflect that 
the real work of the nation is 
being done to-day by men who 
are not the creation of acci- 
dental majorities. No sooner 
did Germany throw down her 
challenge than it was taken up 
eagerly by the people of Eng- 
land—by the people in the true 
sense of the word, not by the 
busybodies of the _polling- 
booths, but by the gallant 
men of all classes; and they, 
with the aid of Lord Kit- 
chener, and of our command- 
ers by sea and land, will 
achieve the victory, heedless 
of chattering politicians and 
their cynical contradictions. 











